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Mournery Verses For Allamah's late mother 
(Syeda Mohsina Naqvi) 


By: Syed Shakir Ali Jaffery M.A., B.T. (Alig) 


My dear Zamir I,m share your grief. 
I find not words for condolence 
Except these broken ones, so brief, 
The parted soul to pay reverence. 


A soul from Paradise she was, 
Returned to Paradise she was, 


A soul from Paradise she was, 
Returned to Paradise, your Mother. 
Lost is your Paradise, alas, 
Regained but she has thither. 


MOHSENAH was Mohsenah true. 
True to her name, been all virtue. 
At Martyr's feet she courted death, 
At Martyr's feet she gave her breath, 
Her place in Heavens High Shall be 
With Martyr's blessings heavenly 


. *DEDICATION" 

* I dedicate this book to my mother Syeda 
Mohsina Zaheer Naqvi under the name of whose 
memorial (Mohsina Memorial foundation) this book 
is being published" 

( I personally pray for the soul of (late) Shakir 
Ali Jaffery who wrote the above poem in Memory of 
my mother) 


Zamir Akhtar Naqvi 
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SOURCE OF . 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


By Dr. Allama S. Zamir Akhter Naqvi 


One of the ways to determine the greatness of a Poet's worth 
and ability is to find out in how many languages his work has been 
translated. Meer Anis is one of the four pillars of Urdu poetry. Mir 
Taqi Meer, Ghalib, Iqbal and Meer Anis, they are the very pivots of 
Urdu language. 

The research work done on: Meer Anis is no less in volume and 
quantity than the work done on Iqbal, Meer and Ghalib. Lot of 
work has been done on Meer Anis in Urdu, suffice it to say that in 
many languages of the sub continent like Hindi, Bangali, Gujrati, 
Punjabi, Sindhi, Meer Anis has been translated. Out side the sub 
continent translation has been made in Persian, Arabic and English, 
particularly in English numbering 4 or 5 books have been written 
on Meer Anees. During the last ^O years the articles written on 
Meer Anees were scattered. I brought them together and decided 
that on occasion of 2™ Centenary anniversary celebration of Meer 
Anees's birth, besides the books being pubiished on Meer Ances in 
urdu by Markaz-e-uloom-e-islamia, one book m English must also 
be published on him. This fact needs be communicated also to the ` 
universities of the world that this is how we pay tribute to our 
beloved poet. 

I am likely to present the articles and translation of Anees by 
Padum Shiri Ali Jawwad Zaidi, Syed Ghulam Imam, Dr. David 
Mathews, G. "lang, Fazal Fatehpuri, Syed Hashim Raza, 
Dr. Mohd. Ali Siddiqui, Prof. Syed Faizi, Dr. Akbar Naqvi, 
Murtaza Hussain for public view and for the pleasure of study and 
reading. 

Today when terrorism is prevailing all over the world and has 
taken it in its grip and efforts are being made to bring peace and 
harmony to the world, in these circumstances it would h^ most 


appropriate to say that the only way to bring peace in the world is 
to remember and publicize the tragedy of Karbala in its full 
perspective which is also the subject matter of Meer Anees’s 
elegies. If the moral ethics, peace and harmony is desired to be 
enforced in society then we shall have to have recourse to Meer 
Anees's work so that an ideal and noble society can be created in 
this world. 

Without any hesitation it can be said that if the poetry and work 
of Meer Anees is included in the syllabus of the Educational 
institutions of Pakistan, this will uproot the biases, prejudices and 
terrorism from the society besides being a permanent source of 
enlightenment. 


LIFE OF MEER ANEES 


by Ali Jawad Zaidi 


Meer Babr Ali “Anees” was born at his family residence of 
Gulab Bari in the city of Faizabad (Uttar Pradesh) the first capital 
of the Nawabs of Oudh at the dawn of the nineteenth century. The 
exact date of his birth is not recorded and the dates assumed by his 
various biographers and historians of literature vary considerably 
the earliest being 1211 AH/1796 — 7 AD and the latest 1220 
AH/1805 AD'. Of these 1216 AH/1801 AD sounds more plausible, 
for it is said that he was four years younger to “Rind”, whose date 
of birth is irrefutably 1212 AH. 


Schooling 


In accordance with the family tradition, Anees had his initial 
schooling at home. In a house of scholars and poets, studies Usually 
begin at an early age and in his case it was at the tender age of four 
that his mother assumed the role of teacher. There is evidence of his 
learning the Jame' Abbasi at her feet. His first teacher outside his 
home was Maulvi Meer Najaf Ali of Faizabad, who taught him the 
elements of the various branches of knowledge. Later, when he 
moved to Lucknow he completed his lessons in higher Arabic with 
Mulana Haider Ali. Mufti Mohammad Abbas taught him the 
Hidayat-ul-Hikmat (Sadra, so called after its author) and the pupil 
mastered it well. Once when a difficult point in the book was being 
hotly discussed by a small group of scholars, Anees resolved it even 
without consulting the text’. 


As a student, he was more interested in the sciences of the 
intellect (ma'qoolat) than those of tradition (manqoolat), and of the 
former category he had studied all the essential texts. His personal 
library had some two thousand books. Once he bought an 
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illuminated copy of the Shahnamah for rupees two hundred’. He 
was fond of the company of scholars and litterateurs and held 
frequent discussions with them on literary and scholarly subjects. 


Keenly interested in matters literary and linguistic,° his 
scholastic career was marked by a spirit of enquiry. For forty years 
he lived the life of an alert and active scholar, assimilating 
knowledge from whatever source it came and putting it to real 
good use in his creative works. Most Tazkirah writers speak of his 
erudition and scholarship. though technically he may not have 
tompleted a formal course in education. Illustrating the point. 
Nizami Badayuni quotes the following two lines of Anees. 


Har Juzv-i-Tan Ko La Yatajazza Bana Diya 
Lo Kufiyo Gira Diya Harf-i-Thaqeel Ko 


Juzv-i-La Yatajazza in the first line means “an atomic 
particle which cannot be split further". The scientific concept was 
generally not known to the moderately educated at that time. The 
second line alludes to the controversies between the Iraqi 
grammarians of Kufa and Basra cities over the dropping of the 
Harfi-i-Thaqeel. He was obviously conversant with these matters 
of higher learning’. He gave yet another demonstration of his 
knowledge of the old sciences when his adversaries tried to find 
fault with the opening line of one of his marsias: "Jab Qat Ki 
Masafat-i-Shab Aftab Ne". The objection was that the journey of 
the night was completed by the moon and by the sun, as suggested 
in the line. When the matter was brought to his notice. Anees 
defended it publicly on the basis of the ancient science of 
astronomy and silenced his critics. That Aneés’s alert mind was 
ever receptive to new ideas is evidenced by his comparison of the 
swiftness of the steed to the quick transmission of sound over the 
wires: 


“Jis Tarh Se Bijli Ki Sada Tar Peh Daure”. The fault-finders 
wondered how electricity could carry sound over the wires! Anees 
had a ready and valid answer and even cited a Persian couplet, 
probably Urfi’s in his support. 


These stray vindications of his knowledge of the Arabic 
language and the old sciences became necessary because his main 
rival in the field, Mirza Dabir, was an acknowledged scholar of 
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Arabic, who had completed his formal education and took pride in 
exhibiting it in his works. Anees education was selective, informal 
but purposeful. There are indications. that he completed his 
education in Arabic after coming to Lucknow. where he must have 
noticed the premium placed on the knowledge of Arabic in literary 
circles. While he displayed his capabilities occasionally to 
convince the unkind critics and adversaries, he never allowed his 
literary judgement to be blurred by these elitist considerations. His 
command of spoken and literary Urdu was perfect and his 
vocabulary extensive. He did not sacrifice simplicity, clarity or 
literary quality to satisfy the whims of the elite or to make a show 
of his knowledge. 


Military Exercises 


Perhaps in preparation for the handling of heroic themes and 
in conformity with the prevailing customs among the nobility of 
the day. hc learnt riding and fencing with thc nobles of Faizabad. 
He was. however. not satisfied with what be had acquired there. He - 
underwent a rigorous course in military training after reaching 
Lucknow. Meer Kazim Ali Safedposh. an established master in 
ban. binwat and fencing. had migrated from Delhi to Lucknow. 
His youthful son and disciple. Meer Ameer Ali. was also an expert 
in these arts. They lived in the neighbourhood. Both the father and 
the son taught him all the secrets of these material arts. Anees took 
to training very seriously and had a special dress made for the 
exercises and insisted on wearing it while the other trainees took 
the exercises only in shorts. He did not go to the arena but 
practised the art alone on the terrace of his house. The only other 
persons present were his instructors. These exercises gave Ánees 
the feel of actual war scenes and individual manocuvres. bcsides 
keeping him fit and alert. He maintained good health and had no 
major ilIness except towards the end of his life. He had such a high 
degree of proficiency in the art of binwat that with a Maddushahi 
or Bhopali paisa (small coin) tied to the corner of a yard long piece 
of ordinary cloth. he could resist the attack of ten stick wielders 
and. except for those who knew binwat well. none could repel his 
attacks. 

The whole family was fond of physical exercises but Meer 
Anees took the exercises more regularly in a secluded room. Fifty 


to sixty dands and the waving of the mugdars (the Indian mace) 
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couple of hundred times was his daily routine. Even in his old age, 
he kept it up, though on a slightly reduced scale. 


First Flashes 


The poetic atmosphere at home had kindled in him a passion 
for poetry even as a child. He took delight in humming lyrical 
couplets form Persian and Urdu poets and knew thousands of them 
by heart. He could quote appropriate lines by the scores to 
illustrate the correct usage of words. He was also very fond of 
nature and spent hours outdoors observing its wonders. A place of 
beautv and charm could never escape his keen eyes. 


Nawab Syed Mohammad Khan "Rind" a disciple of his 
father and some four years senior to Anees, was very friendly with 
him. He encouraged his young and sensitive friend to give 
expression to his aesthetic urges in poetry. He readilv acceptcd the 
suggestion and ventured into this vast field with his first few lines 
when he was hardly fifteen or sixteen. But even in a poet's house, 
poetry was regarded as a serious distraction for a student and was 
discouraged at too young an age. He. therefore, kept it a sccret 
from his father. but could not suppress for long the urge to give 
public expression, to his poetic talent. At the insistence of "Rind" 
he attended a mushaira, where his ghazal earned applause. The 
news of the success soon reached his father but luckily he was not 
too unhappy at the discovery. He sent for his son and asked him to 
repeat the ghazal to him. He was patted for the effort but was 
advised. "Ab Is Ghazal Ko Salam Karo". (Now convert this 
Ghazal into Salam). There was a pun intended on the word 
‘salam’. It could mean both bidding good bye to the Ghazal or 
converting it into the form of a Salam. The child knew his father's 
preference and decided to give up writing Ghazals. Ashhari 
reports that a collection of his Ghazals was preserved in the 
family. who kept it a guarded secret. Only a few ghazals and some 
stray couplets have come down to us and their only importance is 
biographical. 


His early compositions were corrected by his father. In 
conformity with the elegiac mood of the salams that he wrote. 
Anees adopted the pseudonym of "Hazeen". During one of his 
customary visits to Lucknow, Khaliq brought Anees along from 
Faizabad .and took him to the doyen of Lucknow poets, Nasikh. 
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After a formal introduction Anees recited a ghazal. at the request 
of Nasikh and the permission of his father. The opening lines of 
the ghazal ran: 


Khula Ba'is Yeh Us Bedard Ke Ansoo Nikalne Ka 
Dhuwan Lagta Hai Ankhon Men Kisi Ke Dil Ke Jalne Ka. 


One now knows why the lover's eye got moistened; 
The smoke of the lover's burning heart must have touched them! 


Nasikh was pleased with this youthful attempt and blessed 
the boy: "The child will one. day be the pride of the house. His 
poetry is bound to attract universal acclaim as he grows but I 
would suggest his changing the pseudonym (takhallus) to Anees. 
The young poet bowed and accepted the master's suggestion’. 


Maiden Recitation 


It was customary for a beginner to recite a small piece before 
the chief guest's recital of a marsia. The custom was known as 
peshkhwani. These recitations gave young poets the confidence to 
face big audiences and also served as an introduction to discerning 
critics. Anees had already written several marsias and must have 
recited some before Faizabad audiences but he was now exposed to 
the critical and larger assemblies of Lucknow. 


His maiden recitation in the new capital was at Imambara 
Ikramullah Khan in Nakhas, where he preceded the famous marsia 
writer, Zamir’. The quatrain that he recited first was an ` 
acknowledgement of the honour accorded to him. 


Balidah Hun Yeh Auj Mujhe Aaj Mila; 
Zil-i-Alam-i-Sahib-i-Meraj Mila. 

Mimber Pa Nishast Sar Pa Hazrat Ka Alam 
Ab Chahiye Keya Takht Mila, Taj Mila! 


I feel elated at the heights | attained today. 

Seated under the banner of the Prophet. raised to the skies. 

A seat on the pulpit and Hazrat’s standard fluttering 
overhead: 

What more could one aspire for? I have got a throne and a 
crown. 
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He also presented a salam and a marsia but these have not 
been specified. The performance was widely acclaimed. 


. Soon he was reciting as the chief guest at assemblies at thé 
houses of Mirza Walajah and Sheikh Ali Abbas and was in demand 
everywhere. His name travelled far beyond Lucknow and Faizabad. 
Invitations poured in from far off Hyderabad in the south and Patna 
in the east. He caught the imagination of not only the common man 
but also of the elite and the high brow. Admirers flocked to 
Lucknow from adjoining townships and villages even from remote 
areas. The assemblies addressed by him now overflowed the large 
halls and vast courtyards. Inside the halls listeners sat cramped and 
late comers had to stand out in the sun, all absorbed in his 
enchanting recital. He has referred to it in one of his quatrains: 


By His grace, the vast concourse is so jam-packed. 


Lucknow went crazy about him and it was not long before a 
large group of fans called Aneesites, was extolling him above his 
established rival Dabir, whose position was partially eclipsed 
despite the activities of the Dabirites. The special assemblies 
addressed by Anees were numerous but they were all held in 
Lucknow or nearby cities. He refused to move out of Uttar Pradesh 
until the annexation of Avadh by the British upset the entire cultural 
life of the city which had provided intellectual and economic 
sustenance. 


The coveted Lucknow assemblies (majlises) organized by the 
Queen Mother Kishwar were always addressed by Anees. Husain 
Ali Khan Asar held a number of majlises around Chehlum". Anees 
and Dabir recited their marsias on alternate days there. In Muftiganj 
the rivals recited at different places one after the other, Anees at 
Darogha Mohammad Khan’s and Dabir at Darogha Wazir 
Hussain's palace. Prime Minister Nawab Ali Naqi Khan was fond 
of Anees. He used to address a major congregation at the Nawab's 
palace on the seventh or eighth day of Muharram each year. 


Once the Nawab wanted to sklp the recital session on account 
of a severe headache. Anees did not relish his absence and sent 
word to him that if the Nawab was too ill to listen, he too was too 


unwell to recite. 
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As by then a huge crowd had already gathered, Ali Naqi Khan 
got upset, came out of the house, apologized and sat through the 
whole recitation, ignoring the headache. Among other places where 
he used to recite in Lucknow were the houses of Darogha 
Mohammad Abbas and Haider Khan''. 


Anees would not permit any disturbance while he was reciting 
the marsia. Once a wealthy listener came in a little late to the 
assembly and wanted to force his way through to a seat near the 
pulpit. Anees asked him not to move further and to get seated where 
he was *. 


Residence 


The position regarding the permanent residence of Anees at 
Lucknow is rather confused. Even the statements of his 
contemporaries like Ashhari and others contradict each other. 


A close relation, Mehdi Hasan *Ahsan' says that his house 
was situated either in Sitehatti or Shidiyon Ka Ehata and admits 
the existence of different versions in this regard. He quotes a 
statement that the first house in which Anees stayed was presented 
to him by. Nawab Diyanat-ud-Daula. The latter had built a big 
Imambara and a house in the neighbourhood of Anees. He 
requested Anees to inaugurate the Imambara by reciting a marsia. 
Pleased with his performance, he donated the residential house" to 
the poet'*. According to Meer Syed Ali “Manoos” (a grandson of 
Anees) this Imambara was constructed for Anees by the Nawab 
himself who had also donated a small silver tomb (Zarih), 
furnishings carpets and chandnis etc. for the Imambara. Manoos 
puts the date of the construction of the Imambara at four years 
before the First War of Independence (1857) that is in 1853. 
Against these oral versions, we have the authentic evidence of the 
chronogram by Mufti Mohammad Abbas which definitely fixes the 
date of the construction of Aneesis Imambara at 1271 AH/1854-55 
AD. Surely, two Imambaras could not be constructed 
simultaneously or at least in such quick succession. Mufti Abbas 
has clearly stated that the Imambara was built by Anees. This part 
of Manoos's version cannot be relied upon, as makes no mention of 
the Nawab at all. The donation of the house as also the furnishings 
for the Imambara are, however, the only portion which are 
believable. 
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Another difficulty presents itself in the shape of the story of 
Dulha Saheb Urooj. His memory fails him when he says that 
Khaliq (d. 1844) was buried in the Imambara constructed by 
Anees. It is highly improbable that within a year or two of his 
residing in Lucknow Anees would have saved enough to invest in 
the construction of the Imambara. Khaliq could have been buried 
on a plot of land which became a part of the Imambara twenty- 
seven years later. 


Maulvi Abdul Ali, who had intimate connections with the 
house, locates both the house and the Imambara in Shidion Ka 
Ehata, adding that Anees used to live earlier in some other Ehata. 
Arif, another grandson, comes up with yet another version. 
According to him, before the Nawab's donation of the house to 
him, Anees already had a house in the same mohalla. 


It is not easy to piece these apparently divergent versions 
together but the assumption that he took up residence first in 
Shidiyon ka Ehata and later had a house constructed in Sitehatti, 
possibly a modest one, is more plausible. Later the Nawab donated 
a bigger house to him. As the entire locality was bulldozed by the 
British during the Mutiny, these houses also got demolished and 
no trace of them remained when Anees ended a self imposed exile 
to escape the terror and dishonour. He returned to a ruined and 
desolate Lucknow. He had to seek shelter in far off Mansoor Nagar 
and then in Raja Bazar (Panjabi Tola) in a hired house. on a rental 
of ten rupees a month, from Munshi Seraj-ud-Din. At last, he 
bought the Sabzimandi house for rupees three thousand and three 
hundred. It has a courtyard attached to it. In a part of it he 
constructed a diwan khana where he found his last resting-place. 
The house was renovated during the Anees centenary celebrations 
through grants from the government. In the courtyard of the house. 
Anees, Nafis and other members of the family lie buried and a 
tomb has come up through donations. These premises have been 
the hub of literary activity for decades and have seen Anees 
achieve great success. This complex of houses has certainly seen 
much better days. There was a darogha or caretaker, for the 
management of the place and more than one attendant to do the 
chores. How one wishes it could be converted into a monument of 
national importance, the surroundings cleaned and the place made 
easily approachable. 
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Anees and the Court 


In defiance of the family tradition. Anees refused to be 
attached to a court. Wajid Ali Shah, the last ruler of Oudh, wanted 
him to write the family's Shahnamah in collaboration with three 
other poets Barq, Aseer and Qubul but Anees excused himself’. He 
never wrote panegyrics of the kings or the nobles. As a writer of 
devotional poetry, he thought he should sing only the praises of 
God and His chosen few. He considered it unbecoming for a marsia 
writer to praise the wordly rulers. He said so once in the presence of 
the Nawab. 


Ghair Kee Madha Karoon Shah Ka Sanakhwan Ho Kar 
Mujrai, Apni Hawa Khoun Sulaiman Ho Kar "5 


Should | sing the praises of others when I am the poet laureate 
of the real king? 


Being King Solomon of my own domain should | allow my 
position to be compromised? 


An invitation for the recitation of marsias was different. Its 
acceptance involved no sacrifice of principles. The Queen Mother 
Kishwar" (or Wajid Ali Shah himself? at the suggestion of 
Miftah-ud-Daulah) decided to assemble a congregation for the 
recitation of marsias and she invited both Anees and Dabir. Usually 
the twain never met in the same majlis but royalty succeeded in 
getting them together. Anees extracted his price. He would not done 
the court dress, nor would he perform the customary court 
obeisance in the royal presence. The rules were waived whereupon 
the poet agreed to recite his marsia. Wajid Ali Shah was present in 
person behind a chilman (curtain) to hear him. In candid tones, he 
recited the two lines cited above without fear of an adverse royal 
reaction. His courage won him the praises of the common listeners 
as of the devout ruler and his noblemen. When he recited: 


Zulf-i-Akber Ko Jo Diekha Sare Neza Pur Khun 
Mooi Sar Khol Diye Man Ne Parishan Ho Kar. 
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When Mother saw the locks of his son Akber soaked in blood 
and raised at the point of spear, she let her own locks fall on her 
shoulders in dishevelling grief. 


The ruler turned to Fath-ud-Daulah “Barq”, a courtier and 
himself a poet: "Didn't I tell you that Anees is unique as a poet? 
This idiom is exclusively his". After the recitation was over the 
Nawab asked his Prime Minister, Ali Naqi Khan to convey 
appreciation and to accompany the poet up to the main gate, and 
honour reserved for eminent royal guests only. 


More Recitations 


Apart from the fixed recitations at different places during the 
months of Moharram and Safar, he presented his marsias at many 
places in Lucknow round the year. 


There were special occasions of mourning or thanksgiving 
when also majlises were held to seek heavenly blessings. All these 
have not been recorded but we have got an account of Anees's 
recitation at the Chehlum (fortieth day mourning function) of 
Zamir's '°, wife. The listeners included Atash” and Nasikh, the 
two great litterateurs of the time. The marsia began with the line: 
"Amad Hai Karbala Ke Nayastan Men Sher Ki" (The lion-heart is 
about to enter the field in Karbala). As he came to the following 
*couplet in praise of the sword: 


Ashraf Ka Banao, Raeeson Ki Shan Hai 
Shahon Ki Abroo Hai, Sipahee Ki Jan Hai. 


It is the nobleman's dignity and the aristocrat's pride, 
It is the King's glory and the soul of the soldier. 


He turned towards Atash for appreciation. Raising his head, 
Atash said in a clear voice, “Only the naive could speak of you as a 
mere elegyist. By God, you are a poet, a poet of poets. The sacred 
crown of poetry befits vour head". 


Anees was content with whatever Lucknow could offer him 
and seldom moved out. He stuck to the resolve until the city was 
taker, over by the British during the 1857 revolt. He was forced to 
flee Lucknow and remain in hiding till the announcement of 
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general amnesty. On his return he found Lucknow devastated 
beyond recognition and its social life completely disrupted. He 
wrote in great agony: 
Waraq Ulat Gaya Dunya Ka Yak-Bayak Kyon Charkh 
Ye’ Kis Tarah Ka Zamane Ne Inteqam Liya. i 
Ulat Gaya Na Fagat Lakhnau Ka Ek Tabaqah 

Anees, Mulk-i-Sukhan Men Bhi Ingilab Aya. 


How did the leaves of the book of the world get thus 
Scattered? 


Oh Anees! Not only was an order destroyed in Lucknow; 
Poesy s kingdom too suffered convulsions. 


It was the barest truth. The nobility were the worst sufferers; 
looted, exploited. harassed and in consequence, pauperised and 
dispersed. 1t took them long to recover even partially. Apart from 
such poets as had suffered death or imprisonment during the 
revolt, many had migrated to Matiaburj (Calcutta) to join the 
deposed King's retinue. Still others moved out to the principalities 
of Rampur, Banaras, etc. The entire social scene had changed and 
avenues of income had considerably shrunk for Anees. 


Patna 

In this hour of tragedy. Anees was forced to think of pastures 
anew. He went to Patna for the first time in 1859 and again the 
following year at the invitation of Nawab Qasim Ali Khan. He was 
treated with such great civility and honour that he agreed to a 
vearly visit to that city. The following vear scholars, poets and 
noblemen from all over northern India assembled in Patna to hear 
him. Moonis was asked to lead the recitation. After a two-and- 
half-hour recital by Moonis, came Anees's turn. He asked of the 
audience for an interval to offer the noon prayers. The audience 
reassembled in greater strength and sat through the recital. Anees 
was visibly moved by the warmth and affection of the gathering. 
He recited his famous, controversial marsia beginning. 


Jab Quat'a Ki Masafat-i-Shab Aftab Ne. 


When the sun reached the end of night's journey. 
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Hyderabad 


There had been peristent requests from Hyderabad from the 
time of Afzal-ud-Daulah for a visit, but he had always excused 
himself. Now the time had changed and when Nawab Tahavvur 
Jung invited him in 18 71 at the suggestion of Shariful-Ulema 
Maulvi Syed Sharif Husain Khan. son of Arastu Jah, at the 
persuasion of Shamsul Ulema Maulana Syed Hamid Husain, he 
readily agreed. Leaving Lucknow on March 2, 1871, he reached 
Hyderabad on March 10, travelling up to Gulbarga, via Bombay 
and Poona, by train. Hyderabad was not yet linked by rail and he 
took a stage coach from Gulbarga. During the brief halt at 
Gulbarga he was welcomed by many respectable citizens. On 
reaching Hyderabad, Nawab Tahavvur Jung received him 
personally with his large entourage at the Delhi Gate. Owing to 
the. strain of the long journey he was taken ill. The Nawab's 
adversaries spread the rumour that Anees had not come. To scotch 
the rumour, the Nawab requested him to recite just a quatrain at 
the congregation when it assembled. Meanwhile, Dr. Mirza Ali, an 
allopathic physician was called in. Anees had the impression that 
alcohol formed an essential ingredient of all allopathic medicines 
and, therefore, hesitated but the Nawab assured him that the 
physician was a relation of his and he would take care to prescribe 
only non-alcoholic medicines. The treatment brought down the 
fever, but he was still weal. Realizing the predicament of the 
Nawab, he bowed to the pressing requests and recited the quatrains 
and fourteen stanzas ‘of the marsia beginning with: "Bakhuda 
Faris-i-maidan-i-Tahavvur Tha Hur" (By God. Hur was a cavalier 
of the braves battle front). 


In subsequent gatherings he drew large crowds, estimated to 
be around 8,000 for ten consecutive days. On the twentieth of 
Muharram he shifted from Tahvvur Jung's house to Bagh Teepu 
Saheb. Tahvvur Jung and his courtiers accompanied him there and 
played host. On April 11, 1871 he left for Lucknow. Teepu Sahet 
tied guineas worth rupees five hundred on his arm and Tahvvu 
Jung paid him Rs. 5,000 in cash, besides defraying the expenses o! 
the journey. He also presented a robe of hónour consisting of 
muslin and himroo dresses and a Kashmiri shawl. 


In Hyderabad too Anees refused to give up his usual dress, 
even when Nawab Usman Jah offered to pay Rs. 5 000 if he put on 
just the Hyderabadi turban 


Once a Hyderabadi noble came to listen to Anees's recitation. 
He was escorted through the crowd right to the pulpit by the 
members of the audience. Contemporaries stood up in respect but 
the poet remained seated and said only “Bismillah”, beckoning the 
noble to a seat close by. The noble mistook it for discourtesy and 
conspired with his courtiers not to utter a word in the poet's praise. 
Anees took the hint, composed two couplets on the spot and 
pointing at the Nawab. he said: 


Mansab-i-Jamshid-o-Darda-o-Sikandar Ab Kahan? 
Khak Tak Chhani Na Qabron Ke Nishan Paida Huay; 
Khaksari Ne Dekhain Raf'aton Par Raf'aten, 

Is Zamin Se Wah Kya Kya Asman Paida Huay. 


No longer exist the high offices of Jamshid, Darius and Alexandar. 
| sifted the dust and the desert but could not sight their graves. 

On thc contrary, modesty raised me from one height to a greater 
height. 

What wonderful skies arose from this earth!?? 


This direct onslaught on the utter futility of the world's 
riches broke the nobleman's resistance and he shouted ^Wah 
Wah" with great enthusiasm. His courtiers followed and the whole 
atmosphere was electrified. 


In the beginning, Ances had some misgivings about the 
capacity of the Deccani listeners to appreciate fully tue finer points 
of his poetic art. But when he came into close contact with them, 
he completely changed his views. They displayed all the powers of 
comprehension and appreciation. They gave him great respect too. 
A person of the status of Tahavvur Jung once picked up Anees 
shoes and placed them on his planquin.? 


In Uttar Pradesh itself, Anees persuaded himself to visit 
Allahabad and Varanasi (Benaras) for reciting marsias. In 
Allahabad, the recitation was advertised well in advance through 
posters and leaflets. On the appointed day a holiday was declared 
in all the colleges and even court employees were permitted to 
leave office early to attend the function if they so wished. Officers 
also sought permission to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
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hear the great poet. Shamsul Ulema Maulvi Zakaullah (Profess.. 
of Arabic at the Muir Central College) relates that on reaching the 
specious house where Anees was to recite, he found it alreadv 
overflowing with admirers. Many were standing in the sun 
listening with rapt attention. The recitation had started and he 
could not manage to get inside because of the great rush. He too 
stood among others in the sun. Anees had grown old but his 
powerful recitation could put the young to shame. It appeared as 
though an old lady of marvellous coordination was performing 
magic, making the people act the way she liked; inducing a laugh 
where she wanted and tears when she willed. Enchanted and 
amazed, the Professor stood there for two hours. His clothes were 
drenched in perspiration and his feet had got benumbed but so 
absorbed was he in the recitation that be felt no inconvenience so 
long as he kept looking at Anees”. 


He stopped at Benaras enroute to Lucknow on his return 
from Patna. An assembly at the Imambara of Qazi Meer Yar Ali 
(situated in the Telyanala sector of Varanasi) jammed the hall. 
Four other members of Anees's family were invited to recite their 
own marsias. He could sense that the listeners were fatigued. He 
allowed them a break of half an hour before climbing the pulpit for 
the recitation. The crowd reassembled and his recitation was 
adjudged thé best”. 


The Shah Najaf Stipend 


Nawab Mubarak had ordered the payment from the Shah 
Najaf Trust of a monthly stipend of rupees forty to Anees, 
generation after generation, in consideration of a single, yearly 
recitation. Anees prized his poetry far above the money. On 
finding that market place crowds dominated the Shah Najaf 
assemblies and were not capable or appreciating good poetry, he 
gave up reciting there and asked his son to deputise. The trustee, 
Hakim Bande Mahdi, stopped the stipend to show his displeasure. 
Anees said in derision: "An ornamental metallic star has fallen 
from my slippers”. 


le of Recitation 


A few styles of reciting poetry were then in vogue. The 
lyrical ghazal was recited plain, with measured stresses on. 
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keywords and phrases occurring in a couplet, varied according to 

Oe mood of each one. It was known as tahtul-lafz. Rarely was the 
recital of the ghazal accompanied by tarannum (chanting) as in the 
case of Momin. The recitation of masnavi was simple narrative, 
only rhyming breaking the monotony. A few portions which lent 
themselves to dramatisation did receive special emphasis and for 
such occasion story-telling devices were resorted to. Marsia was 
recited in mournful tunes by the Sozekhwans or marsia khwans 
who had a rudimentary knowledge of music also. The soze is a 
musical recitation in some melancholy Indian or Indo-Iranian 
ragas. It developed a style of its own through appropriate 
adjustments and modifications. Sung in chorus, the soze is led by a 
soze khwan. who sits in the centre, flanked by helpers called 
bazoo's. The marsias intended for soze recitation is short, seldom 
exceeding thirty to forty stanzas. The soze as the name indicates, is 
purely elegiac. 


The tahtul-lafz is a plain form of solo, non-musical recital, 
with emphasis on narration, to which Zamir added an occasional . 
dramatic ouch. Different portions were stressed to heighten the 
effect. appropriatelv illustrated through movements of hands, 
facial expression and voice modulatidns. No longer was the marsia 
confined to some forty stanzas. Now with all its components it 
stretches to over 200 stanzas at times, it was invariably recited 
tahtul-lafz. In Tahtul-lafz the poet or the reciter is seated on a 
pulpit placed at the head of the assembly (majlis) usually 
congregating in Imambaras, Imam bargahs or Husainias or large 
private halls. 


Unlike masnavi the marsia recital could not be spread over 
two or more sittings. It had to be a single. integrated recital. for its 
finale in the elegiac lamentation. 


The two forms were in vogue at the same time and Anees 
wrote marsias for the soze and the tahtul-lafz. But Anees’s fame 
does not rest on the shorter elegiac marsias, in which his 
contemporary and rival Mirza Dabir tried to excel. It is the longer 
marsia that Anees is unrivalled in. Himself. he recited only in 
tahtul-lafz, in which he developed a style of his own. His style 
created great impact. He could sway his audience from moods of 
joyous applause to melancholy and tears. A sustained recitation of 
some two hundred stanzas of six metric units each easily took over 
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two hours. Considerable recitational skill alone could keep the 
listeners’ interest alive. 


Basic uniformity of the recitational style, mingled with 
judicious variety of pauses, stresses and cadences was essential to 
capture the subtle changes of the poetic moods of the various 
components of the marsia the description of nature, the eulogy of 
the hero, the battle scenes, the emotion-packed narratives, the 
dialogue, the conflict of good and evil. the logic of lofty ideals and 
sacrifice. The closing lament, which kneaded the hearts of the 
listeners, required special treatment. The marsia, thus, assumed 
the peculiar form of single character dramatic poetry. -and the 
tahtul-lufz, a special variation of single character acting. 


We have in the Sanskrit rupak an example of single 
character acting, but there the actor is free to sojourn from the 
expression of the noblest sentiments to the most ridiculous and 
humorous. Tahtul-lafz acting has. otherwise also. been difficult, 
and it became more exacting in an elegiac. rccitational 
communication through highly refined and delicate gestures and 
tonal modulations, which only the sophisticated art sensibility of 
-Avadh could produce. The greatness of the holy characters the 
marsia portrayed and the reverential atmosphere in the assembly 
further limited the freedom of the poet employing tahtul-lafz as a 
form of dramatic communication. Anees, in particular, was averse 
to gesticulation or motions of the body that would deflect attention 
from the poetic qualities of his composition. Maulana Mohammad 
Husain Azad gives an eye witness account: "Rarely would he raise 
his hand, move his head or resort to a forced movement of eyes in 
the course of recitation. Instead, he used the medium of his poetry 
to convey to the audience, whatever he wanted" "^. Ashari and 
Sheikh Hasan Raza add corresponding observations: "The manner 
of his recitation was a picture of moderation . . . without effort at 
creating an effect, or artifice. His aesthetic variations of mood. 
cadence or suggestive movements of head and eyebrows were so 
expressive. so full of meaning". 


Many in his own family and a long line of disciples tried to 
copy him but his art eluded imitation. Several other styles of 
tahtul-lafz were developed later and are being used down to this 
day by many Urdu poets. for recitations in poetic symposia but 
none could equal his style. 
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Those who came to him to learn the art were discouraged by 
the master: "What shall I teach and what will you learn! It is not 
an art that can be taught. Most of my expressions come to mind at 
the spur of the moment. I myself do not know why I employ a form 
of expression on a particular occasion". Anees's unostentatious 
craftsmanship and unlaboured style of recitation drew quite a few 
pupils to him. Among them was the young son of a Nawab. Once 
Anees taught him how to recite the line: ` 


Kheenchc Jo Kaman, De Na Ama'n, Peel-e-Daman Ko.* 


He stresse? he Jast syllable of the stressed words in a 
particular manne: nd recited the line with measured pauses to 
emphasise the rhymed effect, besides highlighting the three key 
words. But when Anees demonstrated thrice and the pupil still 
failed to grasp the nuances, Anees told him bluntly: “You can 
never learn recitation. Why, then waste my time and cause mental 
strain"? Another time one of his pupils, a nobleman's son began to 
scratch his belly in the midst of a practice Anees reprimanded 
him: "It is a marsia and not dhrupad or tappa that you sing and 
scratch at the same time"? Darogha achechhe Sahib once recited 
a marsia of Anees in his presence and drew great applause from 
the audience but Anees was not happy. “He mutilated and 
dismembered my marsia and violated my delicate thoughts", he 
Observed. - 


Some have stated that Anees and his brothers used to practise 
recitation before a large mirror in a quiet corner of their house. 
They weighed the appropriateness of each gesture and manner of 
recitation carefully. Meer Syed Ali ` Mangos a grandson of Anees, 
contends the veracity of this statement” 


In the autumn of his life, he gave up recitation, partly 
because by then his son, Nafis had established himself and also 
because he was stung that Lucknow had not done its duty towards 
him and compelled him to travel to far off Hyderabad tb recite in 
his old age. Meer Manoos, however, is more exact. According to 
him, Anees refrained from reciting marsias after the failure of the 
great rebellion of 1857 and its aftermath, the ruination of the city” 
at the hands of the British. 


_ After a lapse of several years, it was Rashid’s brother, Kallan 
Saheb, who succeeded in persuading him to break his silence. On 
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his insistence, Anees recited a marsia at the assembly organized to 
felicitate him on his recovery from illness. There he presented his 
famous marsia mentioned earlier: 


Jab Qat'a Ki Masafat-i-Shab Aftab Ne 
When the sun reached the end of night's journey. 


The performance demonstrated that age had not dimmed his 
talent. l 


Last Recitation 


Ashhari thinks that Ances recited his last marsia at the 
assembly at Sheesh Mahal at the house of Nawabs Baqar Ali Khan 
and Zafar Ali Khan”. The first line of the marsia recited on the 
occasion was “Jati Hai Kis Shikoh Se Ran Me Khuda Ki Fauj” 
(With what grandeur God's army marches on to the field). Ahsan 
disagrees with it and he. as well as ‘Alavi, are of the view that “the 
last recital took place at the house of Sheikh `Ali’ Abbas Vakil".?! 
Meer Manoos. who was himself present at the majlis supports this 
statement and adds that the marsia recited began with the line "Wa 
Hasrata Ke Ahd-e-Jawani Guzar Gaya". (Alas! The age of youth 
has passed away)". 


How He Wrote 


Anees’s biographers have left us an account not only of how 
he recited but also of his routine as a writer and the mode of his 
composing poetry. Fact is interwoven with fiction but it is certain . 
that he had a daily schedule of work from which he seldom 
departed. As one reads of his routine one is reminded of Raja? 
Who lays down a rigid timetable for poets in his famous work 
Kavya Mimansa. Centuries after, Anees could not be expected to 
adhere to the same routine but there is a remarkable resemblance 
in the. details adopted by Anees. His grandson Meer Manoos 
describes it as a reliable eyewitness. 


"Meer Anees used to keep awake almost the whole night and 
went to bed only after his morning prayers. He woke up around 
nine in the moming took a heavy breakfast at ten. Thereafter he 
spent some time in correcting the works of Moonis (his brother) 
and Nafis (his son). At two in the afternoon he took a nap and got 
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up at the time of asr (afternoon) prayers. The prayers over, he 
came out to his divan khana. After dinner, he wrote marsia seated 
on a takht (settee) in the inner verandah facing south. A large 
candle stick protected by a transparent glass chimney, burnt 
brightly in front and books lay scattered on either side of his scat. 
He usually sat cross-legged, his elbow rested on the thighs and 
cheek cupped in palm. He wrote until daybreak. 


Meer Hamid Ali. a close friend. has filled a gap. Intimate 
friends were welcome from 9 or 10 p.m. to midnight. Meer Nafis 
and Meer Moonis would also be present occasionally. In these 
quiet hours of the night. their talks centred round poetry or 
literature in general. Good couplets, mostly of Persian and to a 
lesser extent of Urdu poets were recited from memory and 
critically discussed. Firdausi's Shahnamah would often form the 
subject matter of talk and Anees could recite from memory large 
portions of it in support of his point of view. These sessions were 
in essence a continuation of the process of marsia writing. 


Tradition has it, that Anees would often lie in bed, covered 
from top to toe. In these hours of absolute seclusion, he was 
engrossed in composing a marsia, repeating the lines in a clear 
voice for the benefit of the scribe, usually his son. Nafis. At times 
he would have no scribe around and took mental notes of the 
composition to be dictated later. But close relations and eye 
witnesses like Manoos have rejected this Let part of the story as a 
figment of imagination. Although it may not have been the usual 
practice, as claimed by some. it is not beyo:d the pale of possibility 
that the poet composed and dictated his stanzas in that manner. He 
wrote very fast. fifty to sixty stanzas in a sitting. For instance fifty 
stanzas of the marsia "Jab Qat’a Ki Masafat-i-Shab Aftab Ne" 
were completed in the first half of a single night. 


His younger brother, Moonis once boasted in the company of 
his friends that it should not be difficult for an expert to write fifty 
to sixty stanzas in a sitting. It was communicated to Anees by a 
tale carrier. He did not relish the vainglory and thought of 
bringing it home to his brother that boasts could be put to test also. 
An occasion soon presented itself. Moonis had taken his new 
marsia for correction to Anees, who was then bathing in the 
hauz”. It was to be recited at the majlis at Nawab Meer Husain’s. 
Anees took the marsia and dipped it in water twice or thrice, 
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washing away all the writing. Moonis stood stunned as there was 
only a couple of days left for the recital and he knew he could not 
complete another in such a short time™. Anees asked him: 
“What’s there in this marsia that you want to recite it at such a big 
assembly". Moonis was left with no words. Later, he called 
Moonis to lunch and said: “Why should you worry when experts 
can compose fifty stanzas in a single night". Moonis soon relented 
and explained that it was far from his intention to make any false 
claim. Anees thereupon dictated to him the important part of the 
marsia: “Raunaq Afroz Hai Mazkoor-i- Wafaddari-i-Hur". Part of it 
was composed by Moonis himself. 


Last Days 


Meer Anees led an active and regulated life and enjoyed good 
health. The last few years were, however, plagued by intermittent 
sickness. From the letters of Moonis and Uns written to family 
friends, one learns of recurrent bouts of illness. some of them rather 
prolonged. The first illness, is reported in 1865 and similar reports 
are repeated in 1871, 1872 and 1874. In a letter addressed to Hakim 
Syed ‘Ali or Dulahipur, Benaras (Varanasi) Anees himself wrote 
(November, 1872) that he had been unwell for the last few years. 
His continued illness had prevented him from writing any marsias 
with his usual speed. If we take 1865 as the year his health began 
failing, the period of restricted literary activity would spread to over 
nine years. In any case he had not kept well during the last four 
years. The same letter provides the information that he had given up 
reciting marsias for the “last few years" and had not cared to engage 
himself in writing fresh ones either. He had “written only two half 
completed marsias, though long enough to recite". 


He got the best medical treatment and the best physicians in 
the town battled with the disease which was diagnosed as failure or 
inflammation of the liver and fever. An imputation that he died of 
tuberculosis ts not backed by any reliable evidence. The end came 
quietly in the afternoon of Thursday, Shawwal 29,1291 (December 
10, 1874). Maulana Bande Hasan Mujtahid led the janazah prayers 
and he was buried the same night in the courtyard of his Sabzimandi 
house. His rival Dabir wrote the famous chronogram: 


Toor-i-Sina Be Kalimullah-o-Minber Be Anees. 
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Moses has abandoned Mount Sinai; the pulpit lies deserted 
without Anees. 


His death cast a gloom over the entire literary world and was 
universally mourned. Newspapers and -magazines carried long 
obituary notes and several poets wrote chronograms'"5. 


Anees was mentally alert till the very end and even as life 
ebbed out, he composed a couplet. A few quatrains are also the 
product of his last days. The couplet runs: 


Akhir Hai Waqt, Zeest Se Ab Dil Bhi Ser Hai, 
Paimanah Bhar Chuka Hai, Chhalakne Ki Der Hai. 


The last hour arrives and I have had enough of life, 
The cup is filled to the brim, ready to spill over any moment. 


While it is almost agreed that he wrote three quatrains also, 
distant relations of Anees and his biographer, Ahsan mentions the 
following three (near literal translation): 


Dard-o-Alam-i-Mamat Kyonkar Guzrey? 

Ye’ Chand Nafas Hayat Kyonkar Guzrey? 

Piri Ki Bhi Dopahar Dhali, Shukr, Anees! 

Ab Dekhen Lahad Ki rat Kyonkar Guzrey? 
Woh Mauj-i-Hawadis Ka Thapera Na Raha. 
Kashti Woh Hui Gharq, Wo Bera Na Raha. 
Sare Jhagre The Zindegani Ke, Anees! 

Jab Ham Na Rahe To Kuchh Bakhera Na Raha. 


Aakhir, Hai Hayat, Kooch Karta Hoon Main, 
Rukhsat, Ain Zindgi Ke Marta Hoon Main. 
Allah Se Lau Lagi Hui Hai Meni, 

Oopar Ke Dam Is Waste Bharta Hoon Main. 


How the pangs of death shall ultimately end! 

And how the last flickering moments of life! 

By His Grace, the mid-day Sun of old age also declines 
And the long night of grave stares at us, Anees. 


The stormy breakers of misfortune are ebbing; 

The ship has sunk; the fleet disappeared. 

Life's worries are for the living, Ances! 

Problems won't bother after we withdraw from the scene. 
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The end is approaching and I am about to fade out; 
Farewell, o Life! | am breathing my last. 

Only upward goes my gasping breath now, 

For I am thinking only of the Lord aloft”. 


A son-in-law of the grandson of Anees, Meer Syed Ali 
Manoos, however, contends that these Ruba'is were written much 
earlier and Ahsan's ascription of them to the last days might have 
arisen from the contents. But Ahsan is supported by an item 
appearing in Lucknow's Avadh Akhbar (January 1, 1857) within 
three weeks of the poet's death. The last ruba'i finds a place in that 
piece but the first two have been changed by the paper to the two 
translated below: 


Har An Ghati Jati Hai Taqat Meri; 

Barhti Hai Ghari, Ghari Naqahat Meri. 

Ata Nahin Ab-i-Raftah Phir Joo Men, Anees! 
Ab Merg Pa' Mauquf Hai Sehhat Meri. 


Na Ah Dahan Se, Na Fughan Niklegi 

Awaz “Ali, Ali" Ki Han Niklegi. 

Jis Tarh Nigah Chashm se Bahar Ho, Anees! 

Yun Bekhabari Men Tan Se Jan Niklegi. 

My strength dwindles with every passing moment 
And each second adds to my weakness as it ticks by; 
Running water never returns to the spring, Anees! 
On death alone does my recovery depend. 


Not a sigh, not a cry shall issue forth 

But surely shall I chant ‘Ali, ‘Ali * 

Anees! As sight travels forth from the eyes 
So softly and quietly will life quit the body. 


Manoos too does not deny the fact that he did compose in the 
last hours of his life, but according to him the last was salam, 
beginning with the line: 


Sub ' Aziz-o-Ashna Na Ashna Ho Jaaenge 


All relations and friends would turn strangers. 
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This Salam, however, does not find place in any of his 
collections. It is difficult to believe completely the story as told by 
Manoos, without corroboratory evidence. 


CHARACTER 


A man of versatile tastes, Anees was good natured but he 
could bear no nonsense. He was fastidious but not vain. Himself 
highly cultured, he treated people with respect and tenderness and 
naturally expected reciprocity, especially when he was reciting. He 
never compromised on his self-respect and never stooped to what 
he considered to be below dignity even in the presence of rulers 
and nobles. At the same time he was polite and modest. He hated 
show and vainglory. 


Simplicity and self-respect were the two outstanding traits of 
his character. He never put on the showy dresses in vogue in the 
feudal society of Faizabad and Lucknow. He stubbornly refused to 
wear a court dress in Lucknow and Hyderabad and stuck to his 
own style. He used to put on a large Muslin kurta (shirt) of wide 
skirts. It was so large that it needed no angarkha (large coat), the 
speciality of Lucknow, over it. Very rarely in all probability did he 
wear the-angarkha. The trousers, he used, were of fine long cloth 
in summer and of mushru' woolen cloth in winter. He donned a 
starched pentangular dome-shaped, fine cloth cap, with elaborate 
embroidery in floral or crescent or decanter designs. He placed the 
cap at a particular angle on the forehead and took time to set it at 
that very angle each time. He always carried a white handkerchief 
and delicate stick with him. He ate little. He preferred mutton soup 
for his dinner and milk. fruits and plain mutton curry for lunch. 
His manner of living was marked by frugality but he was rather 
lavish in entertaining guests. i 


He had to support a large family and his expenses were 
heavy. He did not like to have favour done to him. He accepted 
gifts or offerings only from a few close friends. Others dared not 
do it lest he took offence. He remained contented even in the most 
trying circumstances and abhorred greed. 


Gencrous to a fault. he was even ready to support such of his 
family members as were in need. Fortunately. he had no 
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extravagant habits. He had cut down his wants to the minimum 
and was able to manage his household expenses within the means 
available to him. 


He placed great value on friendship and abstained from any 
‘act which would even remotely displease a friend. He had enemies 
and men who envied his rise to fame but never thought of 
retaliating. Extremely religious as he was, he believed that God 
would take care of those who wished him ill. 


A circle of his critics had no other business but to find fault 
with him. He challenged these adversaries to excel him in art 
instead of indulging in undignified and petty criticism. 


He had a jovial nature and his repartees enlivened private 
gatherings but in public he was absolutely reserved. His 
biographers have mentioned several anecdotes of his 
lightheartedness. But he would not forgive people who did not 
conform to his own norms of conduct. He got so displeased with 
his own brother, Uns that he could not bear his sight even when he 
lay on his death bed. It was only in the last moments that the two 
. got reconciled by ‘Uns forcing entry into Anees house, and 
disregarding the pleas of the inmates, his own cousins and other 
relatives not to disturb him, Uns threw himself upon him. It was a 
very tearful reunion. 


Mufti Mohammad ‘Abbas Shustari, one of the most 
renowned scholars of the age and a Persian poet, was very fond of 
him. Once tale carriers created some misunderstandings between 
them. Anees wrote a Persian couplet and sent to him: 


Maranjan Dilam Ra Ke In Murgh-i-Wahshi 
Ze Bamike Barkhwast Mushkil Nashinad. 


Don’t sadden my heart for this wild bird: 
Once it flieth from a terrace, it seldom returneth . 


The Mufti wrote back a full poem on receipt of it: 
Dilat Bood Jaman-o-Neest Bawar 

Ke Bar Jay-i-Man Keenah Dar Dil Nashinad. 

Ze Khashm-i-Tu Migiryam-o-Chashm Daram 
Bishoyad Ghubari Ke Dar Dil Nashinad. 
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Your heart was my abode and I don't believe 

That ill-will can occupy that place in the heart ..... 

I shed tears over your anger in the hope 

That it washes the dust that hast settled upon your heart’. 


He disliked holding open levees. Visitors had to come to him 
by appointment. Even daily visitors had to give advance intimation. 
As long as he sat in the divan Khana he used to be fully and 
formally dressed and never moved out without a palanquin, which 
was the custom with the elite. While in the inner apartments, he 
would not admit any outsider and would bolt the door from inside. 


Anees loved beauty, whether in human beings or in fauna and 
flora’. He often walked in the courtyard or took a dip in the pool 
within the yard. In these hours of solitude no one except very close 
family members could have access to him. 


Pupils 


It was customary at the time for young poets to seek guidance 
from established masters in the matter of prosody, nuances of 
language and correct use of words and phrases. It was easier in the 
case of ghazal writers where the poet-teacher could correct eight or 
nine couplets without difficulty. The marsia, on the other hand, a 
longer narrative, made much greater demands on the time of the 
Ustad (master). From the times of Zamir, it had become a practice 
with the marsia writer also to consult his poet-teacher. Dabir had a 
very large number of disciples but Anees was rather selective. 
Various books, specially the Shagirdan-i-Anees have given the 
names of over thirty-one pupils, including those belonging to his 
own family. The names of these pupils are: Meer Nawab Ali 
‘Moonis’, Mfer Khurshid Ali ‘Nafis’, Syed Mohammad Haider 
‘Jalis’, Meer Mohammad Askari 'Rais'*, Meer Mohammad ‘Salis’, 
Syed Ali ‘Manoos’, Syed Haider Husain “Khuld’, Mirza Ali 
Husain ‘Rafiq’, Meer Ehsan Ali ‘Rais’, Syed Riyazuddin Hasan 
‘Riyaz’, Syed Agha Ali ‘Zawwar’ Zaidpuri, Shariful Ulema Syed 
Sharif Husain ‘Sharif, Syed Baqar Husain "Za, Syed 
Mohammad Mohsin Zulqadr ‘Mohsin’, Syed Fazle Ali ‘Wagar’ 
Zaidpuri, Abu Mohammad  Tahsildar of  Benaras, Syed 
Mohammad Afzal ‘Farigh’, Syed Bande Raza ‘Arzoo’, Syed Agha 
Hasan *Azal’, Hakim Mohammad Ali ‘Hazin’, Mirza Mohammad 
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Khan ‘Zaki’, Syed Serajuddin Ahmad ‘Siraj’ Amrohvi, Hakim 
Mohammad Raza ‘Shaida’ Mohani, Abid Ali ‘Abid’, Nawab 
Mirza Bagar Ali Khan Bahadur ‘Urooj’, Meer Vilayat Ali 
‘Firdaus’, Mohammad Latif ‘Latif’, Syed Hasan Ali 'Mirrikh', 
Meer Jafar Ali ‘Mulool’, Syed Ali ‘Yunus’, Nawab Amjad ‘Ali 
Khan ‘Huzur’, and Syed Mohammad Mehdi ‘Nigar’. Agha Wazir 
Hussain Khan ‘Ata’ was also his pupil but he composed only 
ghazals and nauhas and not marsias. 


Besides these, he had taught some persons the art of reciting 
marsias. They included, Darogha Achchhe Sahib, Agha Meer, 
Sheikh Amir Ali, Munshi Amir Ali, Meer Salamat Ali, Mirza 
Mohammad Abbas 'Aks', Meer Ali Hasan, and Syed Amjad 
Hussain. To this may be added several members of his own family 

who learnt the art at his feet and passed it down from father to son 
. for generations. 


Works 


Anees started writing very early in life and continued till the 
end a span of well over half a century. He began with the ghazal, 
the most popular verse form in Urdu at that time and wrote several 
ghazals. Some were recited in mushairas too. But he soon changed 
over to salams on the advice of his father. It was a turning point in 
his literary career, as it diverted his attention to marsia and ruba'i 
as well. According to family sources he still indulged in the ghazal 
occasionally and had, on the quiet, written enough to complete a 
collection which he got destroyed. A few ghazals that are extant 
can be found in “Aneesiyat” and “Waqi’at-i-Anees” but to be fair 
to him these have only historical value and a search for more of his 
ghazals may not be very fruitful from the purely literary angle. _ 

"Besides, he has written over a hundred salams and over five 
hundred rubais. In these verse forms also, his contribution is 
immense but his marsia has overshadowed them. The salam bears : 
a close resemblance to the ghazal not only in form but also in its 

‘tyrical mood. The main difference lies in that a salam invariably 
contains some elegiac lines as well. These occasionally greet the 
holy heroes with the traditional Islamic salam in the beginning, 
some start with panegyric lines. The mystic element is also there, 
with emphasis on the frailness of the human body, the fleetíng 
nature of man's glory, the instability of life and the eventual 
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destructibility of the world. The dominant mood of the salam is 
melancholic and moral, even didactic at places. 


In his ruba'is, Anees adopts a philosophical approach to the 
transient nature of life, the infirmity of nature, life's 
transcendental unity and its moral inviolability. The basic tenets of 
Islamic monism and the accompanying belief in humanism and 
the universality of virtue and goodness: the devoted ‘love of the ` 
Prophet and his family, who symbolised all that is good and 
virtuous, and respect for man and his dignity form some of the 
favourite themes. A substantial number of the quatrains revolve 
around the tragedy of Karbala and quite a few speak about the poet 
himself and his art. 


But his fame rests mainly upon his marsias, a form which 
attained great heights at his hands. A modest assessment of the 
number of marsias written by him puts it in the vicinity of two 
thousand, though it is not easy to determine precisely the number 
of marsias he wrote. 


Trusting the version of his family mémbers, Ahsan puts the 
figure at a thousand and four hundred. Ashhari takes it to ten 
thousand. The latter figure is obviously exaggerated, even after 
making allowance for the smaller elegiac pieces intended for 
sozekhwani. Hundreds of his marsias were preserved in his family 
well after his death but there are indications that these were 
appropriated later by his family members’. According to Ahsan, 
many pieces left incomplete were utilized by Moonis after his 
brother’s death. 


Anees must have composed at least five hundred thousand 
lines, larger in volume than Firdausi's. This assessment of the 
volume by Ashhari is shared by Alawi also’. In the absence-of 
exact statistics one can only testify to Anees being a very prolific 
writer indeed and it would be no wonder if his output*ran into 
hundreds of thousands of lines. - 


His marsias were first published, along with those of Zamir 
and Fasih, in a single volume the Islami Press, Bombay in 1852. 
Another joint collection of marsias was published by the 
Makhdoomi Press also from Bombay. The Zakhira-i-Thawab (of 
the Darul Sanaye' Press, Gulbarga; 1876) too was a similar 
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anthology of elegiac poems and contained five marsias of Anees as 
well. He emerged from the stage of early anthologies to full 
authorship with the first volume of his marsias published by the 
Oudh Akhbar (Newal Kishore) Press in November, 1876. Three 
other volumes followed in quick succession between 1880 and 
1882. Some of the volumes had run into at least three editions by 
1882: Volume V first went into print in 1895. The publishers 
being Ja’fari Press. Shajra-i-Gham was published in 1899 
comprising mostly Anees's marsias. The Dabdabah-i-Ahmadi 
Press published volume V and VI in 1901 and a reprint in 1914. 
Nizami Press of Budaun had his marsias edited by Nazm 
Tabatabai and published them in three volumes. In 1928 Uroos-i- 
Sukhan or Jawahirat-i-Anees was brought out from Rampur. 
Recently several volumes have been reprinted in India and 
Pakistan with additions and modifications. The Pakistani 
collections have been published by Ghulam Ali & Sons and 
Bookland. ` 


The Anees centenary celebration prompted a number of 
organizations and publishers to bring out centenary editions, and 
also look for unpublished works of the poet. 


A ord ot caution must be sounded about the discoveries of 
new or hitherto unpublished marsias of Anees which are now 
being reported either in part or in full from several quarters. As 
the poet's popularity grew, the demand for his works came from 
: several sources. Most of his marsias had remained unpublished at 
the time of his death and men of status and taste were ready to 
offer any price for his compositions. People took advantage of the 
situation and even the works of other contemporary writers, 
members of the family or some renowned predecessors were 
passed on as his works. The reciters of marsia had a special liking 
for certain types of compositions, like descriptions of battle scenes 
or dialogue, and quietly incorporated such portions into his 
marsias. Without considerable research and constructive enquiry, 
it is difficult to sift these spurious pieces. This painstaking work is 
bound to take time but is well worth the trouble. 


Art of Anees 


The complexities of the marsia as a verse form, in the shape 
it evolved when Anees started writing, have been touched upon in 
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brief in the chapter on marsia. This, the “highest form of Urdu 
poetry", says Bailey, reaches its culminating point in them (Anees 
and Dabir). Anees was the greater and more natural poet of the two. 
The considered literary judgment of today would probably be that 
he and Ghalib and Meer are the three greatest poets in the language. 
He employed an enormous number of words, but preferred a 
simple, easy and 4ollowing style. His family is famous for the use of 
pure and idiomatic Urdu. He had a wonderful power of description. 
This is seen best when he depicts human feelings, specially pathos 
and bravery, or scenes of nature and fighting. He writes as if he has 
been on the occasion which he describes and as if the people had 
spoken the very words he had put down, 


This view of Anees as a poet is no exaggeration. When he 
began writing, Urdu poetry was a stagnant pool and the lyric ghazal 
and the narrative masnavi seemed to have exhausted their 
potentialities. He extended the horizons of the language beyond 
these stagnated forms through expansion and elaboration of the new 
marsia which was struggling for an abiding place in literature. The 
scope for his experimentations was seriously limited by the elegiac 
temper of the form but Anees was a wide-visioned artist. He 
prevailed over the limitations and set the pattern for a whole range 
of new poetry. The pioneers of modern poetry took the cue from 
him and musaddas (sextain) the form which the marsia finally 
adopted, became a dynamic vehicle of expression for a variety of 
poems that were being written towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. It remained in vogue for more than three-quarters of a 
century. l 


Bailey's was not a solitary voice either. A chorus of critics, 
including contemporary stalwarts like Azad, Hali and Shibli joined 
him. Hali’s assessment can be summed up thus: “Meer Anees 
raised the style to the highest point of excellence and Urdu poetry, 
which for long lay dormant like a stagnant pool was soon astir 
with new currents. It was like the churning of the sea. Although 
social pressure and competition with common place rivals did not 
always let him function as he liked .... He gave many new styles of 
expression to Urdu poetry. By depicting the same episode in 
myriad ways and modes, he cleared the way for imaginative poetry 
to seek new avenues. A large part of the vocabulary of the 
language which had never been touched by their pens before, was 
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poured into the hands of our poets and no longer remained the 


exclusive preserve of the linguists” °. 


Refetring to the moral element in the marsias of Anees and 
others, Hali writes that “the high quality of moral teachings that 
one meets in these works has no parallel even in Persian and 
Arabic poetry"!?. Allamah Shibli undertook a comparative study of 
Anees and Dabir in his famous book Mowazenah-i-Anees-o-Dabir. 
He regarded Anees, not unjustifiably, as a better poet and 
craftsman than Dabir. It gave rise to a lively literary controversy 
and produced a crop of books supporting or attacking it summing 
up his views, he said, "the works of Meer Anees are the possible 
specimens of all the forms of poetry. No other poet has made use 
of as many verse forms as he does in his compositions"! 


Unlike Shibli, Mohammad Hussain ‘Azad’ finds himself in a 
fix and is reluctant to choose between the two. If he betrayed a 
suppressed tilt in favour of Dabir for his scholarly tone, he exalted 
Anees for his chastity and liveliness of expression. On the whole, 
he recognizes that the two together extended the frontiers of the 
language and made Urdu poetry vigorous (in style)'?. At the same 
time, he makes no secret of his disapprobation of the extensions 
they made for, in his view, they transgressed the bounds of the 
elegy, while the elegiac content was of the essence of the marsia. 
Notwithstanding his insistence on tradition, he acknowledges that 
with the advent of this inimitable pair in the field, "clouds of 
progress in the art (of the marsia) gathered with thunderous roar 
and rained inventions and innovations". They "established that 
they alone were the real and proven poets, who could weave magic 
by artistically deploying a vast vocabulary to communicate various 
kinds of ideas and thoughts and for the description of varied 
situations. They could make people laugh or cry or dumbfound at 
will". What struck ‘Azad’ most was the creativity of Anees and his 
rival to make the same situations look different in each marsia and 
he was charmed by their description of nature. While underlining 
the similarities and his own preference for the basically elegiac 
marsia and the grandiloquent style of Dabir, he does admit that 
Anees surpassed Dabir in the even flow of language and rhythm of 
his verses, elegant use of speech, delightful arrangement of words 
and deployment of idioms and phrases, graceful style, 
appropriateness of expression and unbroken continuity of 
narration'^. 
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To Shibli. the greatest achievement of Anees is that while he 
uses the largest vocabulary among Urdu poets, he seldom picks up 
an inappropriate word or phrase. Invariably, he retains the 
intrinsic melody of each word, as he proceeds to build up a 
creative totality. He deals with diverse situations in the same 
marsia but adjusts his diction and style to bring it in harmony with 
the changing moods. He describes hundreds of events connected 
with the story of Karbala but never lets poetic realism suffer’ ^. 


Among the modern critics, Ale Ahmad Suroor approvingly 
quotes Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to avow that the ghazal of 
Ghalib and the marsia of Anees are Urdu's two contributions to 
world literature. "Anees would measure up to all the standards by 
which poetry is adjudged. The greatness of his poetry lies in his 
holding aloft the banner of the higher values of life, not with the 
moral material as such but with the manner it is moulded into 


forceful and cohesive poetry"! $. 


Ehtisham Husain adds. “Anees handles the material of 
conflict between good and evil with considerable poetic liberty and 
creativity within the limitations of the historical and religious 
framework". He laments that the poct's art has suffered neglect 
because of the devotional and historical character of his theme. 


Ram Babu Saxena admires his description of battle scenes, 
swords and horses and of personal combats. "His portrayal of 
emotions is masterly", he says, and asserts that for his painting of 
natural scenes, he would rank as "one of the best poets of the 
world". Ghulam Imam's book “Anees and Shakespeare" deals 
mainly with the dramatic aspect :nd the critic has succeeded in 


, marshalling striking similarities. He looks upon Anees as a "poet 


of realities", who "views nature as a man full of delight, with 
aesthetic rapture”. He does not ignore its magnificence even while 
highlighting man with all his faults or weaknesses. His knowledge 
of human nature enables him to weaknesses. His knowledge of 
human nature enables him to paint its excellence and celestial 
grandeur with rare perfection. Envy, greed and ruthlessness he 
detests and condemns. His emphasis is on the ethical urge of the 
human society. [ have called Anees a poet of realities because he 
has no doctrine to preach, no revolution to convey and no 
interpretations of a mystic to give". The ethical dimension of his 
work does not emerge .from conscious effort but in the grand 


- theme, and “the conduct of the most outstanding human models 
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who in a paroxysm of rightness sacrificed cverything held dear by 
man", to vindicate "the highest principles of freedom of 
conscience and liberty of thought and to give maximum 
importance to the virtues that rendered man the noblest creature 


on earth”!®, 


Even Dr. Mohammad Sadiq. an unsparing critic of Anees. 
has admitted that Anees is such an important figure in Urdu poctry 
because he rises above the limitations of his age" 


Critics have showered not only praise on him. a few like 
Dr. M. Sadiq have noted that he deviated from historical details 
and that his portrayal of characters occasionally lacked unity or 
that his depiction of natural scenes had a distinctly Indian 
colouration. Some have found fault with the excess of the elcgiac 
content in his marsias. 


Anees was working on historical material but it must be 
realized that he was writing neither history nor biography. He 
endeavoured to recreate a universality of morals in an Arab setting 
but in a manner that was transcendental. In doing so, he did not 
consider it essential to be a rigid conformist. To be fair to him, a 
process of minor historical deflection had started much earlier in 
Deccan and pursued by the elegiasts of Delhi and Lucknow who 
had preceded him. These earlier modifications in the details of the 
tragedy had so stabilised in the course of time that the devout had 
come to regard them as settled anecdotes. The tradition regarding 
the marriage of Qasim is a case in point. Its authenticity has been 
challenged by reputed Shi'ite scholars as well and yet it is a 
recurrent theme of the traditional marsias and elégiac orations. 
The ceremonial atmosphere of Indian marriages had crept into the 
story long before Anees but he used it with restraint and discretion. 


From a purely literary point of view there is nothing wrong 
in imagining how the womenfolk wailed and cried when dear ones 
took leave one after another to march to certain death. `Ali Akbar, 
in the prime of his youth. seeks his mothers's permission to 
proceed to the battle field. She withholds neither tears nor 
permission: 


Then holding to his skirts, she cried distressfully. 
"Fruit of my heart, promise to come back again". 
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And suppressing a tear, ‘Ali Akbar made reply: 

“If death will give me time, 1 will come again mother, 

For willingly no one forsakes his dear ones; 

But I am bound for the bourne whence no traveller retums”. 


-The departure of the family from Medina, leaving the ailing 
Sughra behind, provides another moving episode. Here again, 
Anees recreates the situation imaginatively. Husain explains to his 
daughter the hard decision he has taken and Sughra implores to be 
taken along: 


“May Allah restore you to health soon, dear daughter! 

The thought of his child’s suffering is enough to sadden a 
father. l 
Soon am I to embark on a desert journey full of hardship and 
travail. 

Only Allah knows what lies ahead of Husain; 

My heart burns at your consuming fever, Sughra; 

The agony of the languishing thought is consuming. 

How can I get reconciled to leaving you behind in this state? 
But taking you along would be playing with your life. 

My dearest child, you know it too well; 

But, parting is my fate in this helpless pass. 

Separated shall I cry in anguish and bewail; 

Journey's end will overwhelm me with pain". 


Sughra Replies: 


*For such tender love I could lay my life; 

Who else will shower love and care on a dutiful daughter? 
My life be your offering! Health too will be restored. 
Lord's loving glance will cure al] ailments. 

When the world's Messiah casts a benevolent look. 

Even chronic patients jump back to health." 


Akbar, who is greatly attached to his sister, i; also moved to 
tears at the parting but Sughra consoles him: 


*Dear brother! Let not tears roll down your cheek over, my 
solitude; 
God willing, you are returning to the city in happiness and 
health. ` 
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Though it is hard to assume you will see me alive; 

But, my life an offering for yours, do promise to return. 

If the campaign prolongs call me through a letter, brother! 
Verily, you won't forget me while celebrating your marriage, 
brother!” 


For a reader, who has prior knowledge of the fate of Akbar 
and others at Karbala, these ingenious allusions to the future add 
poignance to the words uttered. Strangely, Sughra in such 
speeches appears to Dr. Sadiq “far too clever, far too knowing for 
her age”. That would not only be a very superficial reading of 
Anees but indeed of the entire episode as it took place. 


Understanding of Human Psychology 


Anees is a master of human psychology, though he wrote at 
a time when psychology was yet to get organised into a regular 
branch of knowledge. His characters include the saintly Imam, the 
slaves, the soldiers, the captains, the aged and the young, even a 
baby, men, women, children, friends and foes, father, mother, son, 
brother, sister, uncle, nephew, widows, the newlywed, the leader 
and his followers, kind hearted people and merciless enemies, the 
brave and the mercenary. He treats the variegated crowd of people 
with consummate selectivity, spotting peculiarities in this diversity 
and identifying significant points. He has drawn very intimate pen 
pictures of their. reactions to a common situation and their general 
behaviour and demeanour. He is superb in dialogue, where the 
language changes with age, sex, class and station of subjects who 
were bound to act in harmony in the face of a common and 
imminent danger and did not leave much room for variation. 


Specimens of faithful characterization are also to be found in 
the combat scenes, where the heroes are locked in bitter fight with 
the giants of the opposite camp. The poet brings out the 
contrasting abilities and qualities with uncanny insight into human 
nature. In mounting suspense, as in triumph and defeat how each 
Dën conducts himself gets artistic treatment. 


. Ordinarily, it would be difficult to delineate distinctive 
Characteristics in situations of suspended animation but Anees 
does it with considerable success. The standard of Husain's army 
is to emerge ceremoniously from the Chief's tent. The comrades in 
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faith and arms lined up, waiting for its appearance, ready for 
sacrifice. The occasion is described by Anees thus: l 


Faces of some are flushed with the fervour of chivalry; 

Some are putting on their armour with the pride of self- 
adornment; 

Some bend forth to tighten the saddle belts; 

Some try their arrows on their bow, though they are famished; 
There are others tilting their spears in martial ecstasy; 

Some kiss the hilts of their sword and stand erect. 

The young ones embrace one another, smiling; 

They are happy, as they intend going to paradise; 

Their ruddy faces bursting with courage and resolution. 

They pray to Almighty that their feet never leave the- 
battlefield. 

And that the love of Haider? reign over their hearts even after 
death. 

And whether they get water or don't, man He bestow, honour 
on them. 


The aged comrade. Habib ibn Mazahir, is no less happy: 


The army hailed the news with delight; 

. The comrades flocked to the door in respectful suspense; 
Habib ibn Mazahir exclaimed "Thank God"! 
Valiant soldiers! It's our pleasure to face war ordeals. 
Earn Paradise in exchange for your heads. 
Let us watch who dies under this flag. 


The poet paints a scene inside the chief's tent: 


While the forces waited outside for the flag; 

The Royal master was putting on his war dress 

All the near relations stood ready fully armed, 
Abbas, the exalted one, was in the front with the flag. 
He was there in full glory of his rank; 

It seemed as if Ali stood poised for the holy war. 


Kinsmen offer felicitations to Abbas on his receiving the 
banner and his stepsister Zainab. the mother of Aun and 
Mohammad joins them. Aun and Mohammad. too young to get the 
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honour. harboured a desire to be the standard bearers. Anees 
makes a poetic allusion to it as Zainab addresses Abbas: 


Zainab after fond caresses said: 


"Congratulations on your elevation. the heir of thc Lord of 
the Valiants" 


Abbas with folded hands said: 


"Take me to be just a servant of Aun and Mohamrhad 
I hold charge of the command on their behalf 
The two princes are the masters and I their steward" 


Anees proceeds to describe the child-like ambition of the 
sons of Zainab to get the standard. They are sore that it has been 
denied to them: 


They neither looked towards their mother nor towards the flag 
With tearful eyes they sat, their heads bent low; 

Sweat on their resplendent faces 

Looked like dew drops on the roses. 


The mother notices it, takes them aside and speaks: 


From dusk till dawn you prayed constantly 
That you find honour in death before others. 
What has caused this indignation now, 

With tears and frown in the eyes, 

And beads of sweat on your faces? 

Where is gone your vivacity and sweet speech? 


The children complain: 


Were we not the heirs of Jafar-i-Tayyar? 
Were we not eligible for the lofty rank? 


The mother pressed her finger between her teeth and 
exclaimed. 


“Ha!” 
Why talk about a fait accompli? . 
The wife of Abbas might overhear. 
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Imam Hussain persuades Zainab not to send both of her 
young sons to the field but Zainab says, insisting: 


I hope they will be in the vanguard of the forces. 

They dare not speak in your holy presence, 

So their state of lofty resolution is unknown to you. . 

They have the stern looks, majestic demeanour and high 
valour of their grandfather. 

In the dexterous use of sword and shield they resemble Ali 
Although in age, they are really youngsters. 


(Translations by Qurratulain Hyder) 


All this is just an antithesis of the attributes of “tearfulness” 
and “self-pity” which Dr. Sadiq gives to Anees's compositions. 
Excessive lameptation has not been entirely unknown to the 
traditional marsia including some of the early Sozekhwani pieces 
of Anees. In the marsias proper, however, he has been balanced 
and austere. The general Aryan and Semitic customs also do not 
much mind lamentations, as they are taken to reflect step family 
bonds and do not smudge the heroism of the personalities 
concerned. This free display of human feelings rather balances 
` their acceptability as a kith and kin of the world. 


True to type, the brave heroes are mellow of heart. H.C. 
Searching refers to this phenomenon as ^the allied graces of 
gentleness and manliness", in his assessment of Shakespeare", 


Anees also, the brave react to a distressing situation with 
under feelings and do not let the ladies and the young ones feel 
satiated in their moments of grief. Anees usually tries to redeem a 
momentary loss of self-control by an impulsive reversion to 
restraint and composure. The deep concern of the ladies for the 
safety of Hussain and the preservation of ideals does not 
overshadow their patience and courage. Their tears are not the 
tears of the weak. 


Apart from the devotional concepts, the human element of 
the marsia is important. Here is Hussain standing alone ready to 
meet his end: 


The valiant who had come with him from his home in Hejaz, 
Lay on the sand there, speared to death, in everlasting sleep; 


Fresh Flowers, cut-down, withering without water in the sun; 
Far from their homesthey died, they got no shroud nor coffin 
there. i 

The desert sun beat down on them, no covering sheet was 
there; 

Nor shade above! What awful, unjust times had come about. 


Their leader looked weighed down with such great poignant 
grief. 

His face, all wan and pale! His bloodshot eyes, with tears of 
blood, . 

Now sorrowing for his brother, now in anguish for his son 
Now anxious that the bodies of his friends be trampled not; 
And now he would advance to fight, and now be would stop 
short 

And now be would standup, and now by grief he would be 
bent. 


Universalism 


We know that disaster envelops the righteous and moral in 
the marsias and the melancholy it generates could render it 
unbearably dense, if Anees had confined himself to lack lustre 
descriptions of arid deserts. He forestalled this by brief sojourns 
into lyric or nature poetry, marked by touch of delicate Indian 
colouration. It created a proper climate for the local acceptance of 
his literary creations. These infinitesimal deviations saved his . 
marsias from degenerating into historical or religious versification. 
Its artistically worked elegiac mood helped to fix attention on the 
absorbing story of how the disaster is borne with fortitude for the 
moral rehabilitation of mankind. The conflict of good and evil 
does not always culminate in the immediate triumph of the good, 
though in the ultimate analysis, it might overwhelm the evil. This 
process may take decades or even centuries and history and the 
world can well afford to wait. These confrontations have a 
tendency to recur not necessarily in the same place, and their 
message is, therefore, eternal. The universal abides after the body 
is perished. Against such a cosmopolitan background. a little 
intermingling of Arabian and Indian motifs has its own 
justifications. though the stern critic might still insist that the 
deviations should have been avoided. There are many like this 
writer who would contest such a stand. 


We have alluded to the special form Anees was writing in, and 
its peculiar requirements but have yet to spell out the totality that 
the marsia is and aims at. 


The Sozekhwani marsias are purely elegiac and, but for some 
of the emotionally moving pieces, their value is more devotional. 
The enlarged tahtul lafz marsia is the marsia proper for our purpose. 
It usually tells the story of a martyr, such as ‘Ali Akbar", "Abbas", 
‘Aun and Mohammad”, Hur”, Qasim”, or one of Hussain's 
companions like Habib ibn Mazahir and Zuhair bin Qain. They 
have been hounded out of their homes by the men of a ruler who is 
bent, upon securing their obeisance at the point of the sword. But, 
they are all made of sterner stuff and braving the hardships of the 
struggle at unkind Karbala, starving and thirsting, they go willingly 
and cheerfully to face inevitable death on the battlefield. Yazid has 
sent a large mercenary army. Its superiority in numbers and arms 
does not deter this devoted band of followers who cling to the Imam 
until death separates them. One by one, they take leave, proceed to 
clash with the enemy and get killed. The night before the fatal day, 
Hussain announced a general permission to his supporters to leave 
him as sure death awaited them next morning. but not a soul moved, 
although the lights were put out to give them the cover of darkness. 
Two stanzas from a marsia of Anees will suffice to illustrate it: 


That leader true of both the worlds stood at the place of 
prayers. , 

The other side beat battle drums, this side called for prayers, 
Such true, devoted men whose speech was steeped in 
scriptural texts. 

Such fighters for the cause of Truth, the very soul of faith. 

So thoroughly devout, they were distinguished among saints. 
Devotees true who bowed in prayers amidst the flashing 
swords. 


O God, what wonderful comrades they were, what warriors 
bold. 

What superb horsemen, they themselves! What matchless 
steeds they rode! 

All praise and honour they deserved, by virtue of great deeds. 
So far outnumbered. yet so steadfast in self-sacrifice, 
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They suffered from such scaring thirst, the soul strained hard 
to leave. l 

And yet they patiently bore hardships with parched throats, 
dried lips. 


Hussain, the central figure in the marsias, is faced by an 

aggressor. As a leader, he has done everything to avoid an armed 
` confrontation. He takes up arms only to defend the right of men to 
live honourably and in peace. Anees never shows any of his 
martyrs in a hustle; they do not itch for a fight; but when a fight is 
forced on them, they fight back fearlesslv. 


The effective duration of time within which all the characters 
have to appear and depart is only from morn till afternoon. An 
individual martyr has even less time to himself. Anees sets this 
short span of time against three days of thirst and hunger and the 
gruelling wait of about a week earlier. At times, he stretches it 
further by flashback to the period spent in the forced journey from 
Median to Karbala. He, however, skips over most of the details 
and concentrates on the tenth day of Moharram. It goes to the 
poet's credit that he raises a grand edifice on the slender material 
available from the short time span fate has ordained for each hero. 
He imaginatively reconstructs all the relevant events through 
short, meaningful hints. A major part of the marsia is taken up by 
the hero’s last act of supreme sacrifice, for which Anees carefully 
builds an atmosphere of conscious dignity. He does well not to 
huddle all the heroes together to prolong the story. Instead, he 
devotes a full marsia to each hero. 


The battle is over by the afternoon but not the enemy action. 
The Yazidites set fire to the tents of the ladies and loot. Whatever 
there is, seize and finally march them off to a far off prison. 
History took its revenge, for not very long after the ruling dynasty 
crumbled. Islam was saved from falling into the imperial trap. Its 
ideology of basic humanism triumphed and survives to this day. 


Now, this whole story revolves round the pivotal motive, 
namely, the preservation of the permanent inheritance of Islam, 
and the Prophet’s grandson emerges as a towering figure, the 
saviour of a great tradition. It is no particular schism of segment of 
that ideology for which he stakes his all. It is the universal which 
reverberates in the story as told ‘by Anees and assumes the 
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cosmopolitanism of an elegiac epic, overflowing geographical 
bounds, and that constitutes its strong point and vindicates some of 
his major innovations. 


Deviations 


Anees was writing marsias of modest epic dimensions and he 
had direct access only to the imperfect Persian patterns of the 
Shahnamah and the Sikandarnamah to draw upon. On the elegiac 
and panegyric side, the decadent Arabic model was also within his 
reach. There is reason to believe that he was acquainted with epic 
material in Avadhi as well. Descriptions of the various stages of the 
conflict bear the stamp of vir rasa, vibhatsya rasa, karuna rasa and 
adbhuta rasa of the Avadhi kavyas. The language held sway in 
Faizabad and Lucknow, where Anees nurtured his literary tastes 
under the shadow of the regional master pieces like Pudmavat and 
the great classic Ram Charit Manas. In all these triple sources of 
Arabic, Persian and Avadhi, the use of hyperbole and figures of 
speech was common and tradition and style had acquired a kind of 
inelasticity. Anees utilized the locally available material to the ` 
extent that his theme, deeply rooted in Islamic history, would allow. 
He could not tamper with the moral and social base of his story, a 
story that was real and not fictional. That it was being written some 
. thirteen hundred years after the event and for an audience largely 
unfamiliar with Arab topography and climate provided the raison 
d'étre for the elegiac-epic style, blending Arab, Iranian and Indian 
elements which the marsia under Anees evolved finally. 


Let us not forget that all forms of Urdu poetry have drawn 
freely upon local traditions as.time went by and deviated from the 
original Persian models. How could a living literature or a form of 
it remain unaffected by the social milieu that produced it? 
Otherwise also, Islam in India influenced Indian life and culture in 
hundreds of ways and was in turn, itself influenced to give impetus 
to a composite culture. Anees is a poet of this cultural interplay, 
although he remains an uncompromisingly devout Muslim to the 
last. To him, Imam Hussain and other members of the Prophet’s 
family are the repositories of all virtue and possess super human 
qualities but they are human too and share the feelings and 
sentiments of ordinary mortals. They are proud of their holy 
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descent, of their great heritage but in human affairs, they conduct 
themselves like good men of all times and climes. 


Internal Unity 


The marsia relates the story of individual martyrs engaged in 
a holy war but does not defy them. They feel and act like brothers, - 
sons, uncles and fathers too. The women have been brought up in 
prophetic surroundings but they behave, as they should, like 
mothers, sisters, daughters and wives also. In such cases each 
character is treated as a symbol and, if the local colour is sharp, it 
serves Ànees's purpose well. 


Anees is capable of writing in the grand style as in simple ` 
narrative and he knows instinctively which to employ where. He 
has to cater to the popular literary tastes of the day, particularly in 
relation to the elaboration of style, ornamentation and 
embellishment, but he does it not so much to display his skill or 
his preference but to demonstrate his ability to those for whom 
ornamentation was an article of faith. Happily, such occasions are 
not many. The artist within him usually resists but there is 
evidence of his using figures of speech and rhetorical expressions 
at times to the detriment of the artistic blend he is so careful to 
maintain. 


Dr. Sadiq's anxiety about the absence of unity in 
charatterization is misconceived, for an inner unity runs through 
the various aspects portrayed in the marsias. There is nothing 
potently contradictory in the emphasis on the heroism of the 
Characters at one place and their generosity, forbearance and 
forgiveness at others. Their coexistence is a fact of history and one 
does not see how it could mar the unity. 


The human material and the dramatic potential was there for 
skilful exploitation by Anees to fill up the gaps from observations 
of every day Indian life; taking good care to retain the essentially 
Arab element of his subjects: True, balance had to be. maintained 
as he was writing the story of the Prophet's grandson, his family 
members and an overwhelmingly Arab following. But the family 
uaits of courage, determination, hospitality, generosity and 
sacrifice for a cause were as much Arab as universal. The 
devotional factor also helped the poet to combine the two aspects. 
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Whether it was Arab chivalry and tenacity of purpose of the piety 
and godliness of the main characters, he could afford to view them 
with the eyes of an Indian devotee and yet remain as close to the 
ideal as his art style permitted. 


Hussain and his followers symbolised oppressed humanity 
pitted against a ruthless enemy. In India, colonialism was knowing 
into the princely States and finally annexed Avadh. It presented a 
situation where the symbol held out a massage of uncompromising ` 
struggle. History bears testimony to the great resistance the people 
of Avadh put up during the 1857 revolt. How far the marsias were 
responsible for rousing national feelings requires detailed probing. 
At this stage, one can only say that the ramble of contemporary 
history also sounds through this poetic form. 


The Invocation 


To tell the story of such a fight, Anees often prefaces his 
marsia with a lyrical note or a genial description of nature. An 
introduction (chehra) of this type is a deliberately created imagery 
to help readers visualise the wide sympathies and the fearlessness 
of the hero he is about to introduce. The introductory part, the 
dialogue and elegiac situations offered several opportunities to 
Anees to travel beyond the confines of the conventional material. 
One such instance is provided by his analysis of the feelings and 
emotions of a traveller in a strange place: 


Hote hain bohot ranj musafir ko safar mein 

Rahat nahin milti koi dam ath pahar mein. - 

Sau Shaghi hon par dheyan laga rahta hai ghar mein 

Phirti hai sada shakl azizon ki nazar mein. 
Sang-i-gham-i-furquat dil-i-nazuk pa giran hai 
Andoh-i-gharibul watani kaahish-i-jan hai. 


Go sath mein hamrah bhi ho rahelah-o-zad 

Jati nahin afsurdagi-i-khatir-i-nashad, 

Jab alam-i-tanhai mein ata hai watan yad 

Har gam pa dil misl-i-jaras karta hai faryad. — ` 
Ek an gham-o-ranj se fusat nahin hoti. 
Manzil pa bhi aram ki surat nahin hoti. 


Hamrah safar mein ho agar hami-o-nasir: 

Manzil pa' kamar khol ke sote hain musafir, 

Jab ho safar-i-khauf-o-parishani-i-khatir, 

Shab jagte hi jagte, hojati hai akhir . 
Har tarh musafir ke liye ranj-o-ta'ab hai 
Rahjae pas-i-qafila chhutkar to ghazab hai. 


The Traveller's life is full of difficulties. 
. There is no rest at night or day, no ease. 
He thinks of home in spite of anxieties 
The dear loved faces dance before his eyes. 
The grief of absence fills him all the time, 
. The cares of travel do not part from him. 


Though with companions and the caravan, 

Secret sorrows make him pale and wan. 

And when in loneliness he thinks anon 

Of home, his heart pounds loudly like a gong. 
Unknown fears beset him night and day, 
And follow at his heels right through the way. 


If he is travelling with soldiers or with friends, 
The traveller sleeps in peace till day ascends, 
When dangers overtake him and fear sends 
Nightmares, he keeps awake till dark night ends. 
Thus many cares assail him one by one 
The most he dreads is being left alone. 


He begins many of his marsias with the description of night 
or of morning or the verdant green of the forests or the flowering 
of the garden or of the song of the bulbul. These are basically 
symbolic of spiritual fervour. The divine presence he implies is too 
obvious to be missed and dispels the sombre and grim nature of the 
immediate reality. 


Tai kar chuka jo manzil-i-shab karvani-i-subh, 
Hone laga ufuq se howaida nishn-i-subh 
Gardoon se kooch karne lage akhtaran-i-subh 
Har soo hui buland sada-i-azan-i-subh. 
Pinhan nazar se rang shab-i-tar hogaya 
Alam tamam matla-i-anwar hogaya. 
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Chhupna who mahtab ka, who subh ka zuhoor; 
Yad-i-Khuda mein zamzama pardazi-i-tuyur 
Woh raunaq aur wo sard hawa, wo faza wo noor, . | 
Khunki ho jis se chashm ko aur qalb ko suroor, 
` Insan zamin pa mahv, malak asman par, 
Jari tha zikr-i-qudrat-i-haq har zuban par. 


Wo surkhi-i-shafaq ki sahar charkh par bahar 
Wo barwar darakht, wo' sahra, wo’ sabzazar 
Shabnam ke wo gulon pa’ guhar hai abdar 
Phoolon se sab bhara hua daman-i-kohsar 
Nafe khule hue wo gulon ki shamim ke 
Ate the sard sard wo' jhonke nasim ke. 


When morning’s caravan had crossed the night, 
Appeared on the fringe of sky the signs of light. 
Marched from the heavens the stars in hasty flight, 
Sounded calls to prayer from mosque and height. 
The face of black night slowing vanished then. 
The whole wide world was filled with light and sun. 


The moon went hiding and the morning came; 
The birds began to sing, repeat God's name. 
Fresh blew the breeze and cool, and Nature's frame 
Lit up, and cheered the heart and eye became. 
As men on earth, the angles in the skies. 
Were lost in wonder at Nature's mysteries. 


The red of twilight, sky of splendid sheen 

The laden tress, the desert, meadows green; 

Pearls of dew on cheeks of roses keen, 

The valley full flowers, a wondrous scene. 
Released the roses scent was all round there, 
Blew rustling gusts of cool, refreshing air”. 


Wo’ subh our wo’ chhaun sitaron ki aur wo’ noor! 

Dekhe to ghash kare ‘areni’ -goye koh-i-Toor. 

Paida gulon se qudrat-i-Allah ka Zuhoor; 

Wo’ ja-baja darakhton pa’ tasbih-khwan tuyur. 
Gulshan Khajil the gumbad-i-minoo esas se 
Jangal tha sab basa hua phoolon ki bas se. 


Thandi hawa men sabzah-i-sahra ki wo' lahak, 

Sharmae jis se atlas-i-zangari-i-falak. 

Wo' jhoomna darakhton ka, phoolon ki wo' mahak; 

Har barg-i-gul pa’ qatrah-i-shabnam ki wo’ jhalak, 
Hire khijil the gauhar-i-yakta nisar the 
Patte bhi har shajar ke jawahir nigar the. 


Qurban-i- san'at-i-qalam-i-aafridgaar! 

Thi har waraq pa' san'at-i-tarji' ashkaar. 

* Ajiz hai fikrat-i-sho'ara-i-hunar-she'aar. 

In san'aton ko pae kahan 'agl-i-sadah-kar. 
* Alam tha mahv qudrat-i-Rabb-i-Ebad par. 
Mina kiya tha wadi-i-minoo-sawad par. 


Wo’ noor aur’ wo’ dasht sohana sa, wo’ faza; 
Durraj-o-kabk-o-teetor-o-taoos ki sada; 
Who josh-i-gul, wo’ nalah-i-murgan-i-khush nawa! 
Sardi jigar ko bakhshti-thi subh ki hawa. 
Phoolon se sabz, Sabz shajar surkh posh the 
Thale bhi nakhl ke sabad-i-gul-farosh the. 


Wo’ dasht, wo’ naseem ke jhonke, wo’ sabzahzar; 
Phoolon pa jabaja wo’ guhar hai aabdar; 
Uthna wo’ jhoom jhoom ke shaakhon kaa baar-baar; 
Baalaa-i-nakhl ek jo bulbul, to-gul hazar! 
Khwahan the nakhl-i-gulshan-i-Zahra jo aab ke 
Shabnam ne bhar diye the katore gulab ke. 


Wo’ qumriyon ka char taraf sarv ke hujum; 
‘Koo, koo’ ka shore, na’ rah-i-“Haqq sirrahoo” ki dhoom; 
“Subhana Rabbana” ki sada thi ‘alal 'umoom; 
Jari the wo’ jo unki ebadat ke the rusoom; 
Kuchh gul faqat na karte the Rabb-i-‘Ula ki hamd,. 
Har khar ko bhi nok-i-zaban thi khuda ki hamd. 


Chiyunti bhi hath utha ke ye kahti thi baar-baar, 
“Ay danah-kash za'ifon ke Raziq, tere nisar! 
` "Ya Hayyo, Ya Qadeer" ki thi har taraf pukar, 
. Tahlil thi kahin, kahin tasbih-i-kirdegar. 
Tayer hawa me mast, hiran sabzahzar mein, 
Jangal ke sher goonj rahe the kachhar mein. - 


Kanton mein ek taraf the reyaz-i-Nabi ke phool, 

Khushboo se jinki Khuld tha jangal ka ‘arz-o-tool, 

Dunya ki zeb-o-zeenat-i-Kashanah-i-Butool! 

Wo’ bagh thaa lagaa gaye the khud jise Rasool. 
Mah-i-Aza ke ‘ashrah-i-awwal mein kat gaya! 
Wo' baghiyon ke hath se jangal mein kat gaya. 


Such morn, such starry shade. and such a beauteous light. 

If Moses saw this. he would swoon away at sight. 

The flowers did their great creator's art display, 

Upon the trees were perched nice birds that sang their lay. 
Eclipsed were flower-gardens by the resplendent vale, 
The flowery jungles new, their perfume did exhale. 


The breezes balmy cool! The waving of the lue 

The verdent satin sky, was put to shame true 

The nodding of the trees. the fragrant flowers their hue; 

On every petal shone, each glittering drop of dew; 
Diamonds were as abashed. great pearls were eclipsed free 
Wrote jewelled script, 1 ken e'en leaves of every tree. 


May we be a sacrifice for the Creator's Pen, 

The ornamental art was on each page, I ken. 

The gifted poet's intellect is crazed outright; 

How can man s simple reason reach such a sublime height: 
Whole universe was dazed by power of Lord the Great. 
He had enamelled well, the heavenly vale, I state. 


Such sheen, the level field, such charming spaciousness, 

The peacock's cry, shrill notes of quails and partridges. 

Such exuberance of flowers, and birds' sweet melody; 

Coolth to the liver gave, the moving breezes free. 
Full blooming verdant trees, were neatly dressed in red, 
The platforms of the trees, were florists’ baskets spread. 


Such verdant lea, such lawn, such gushes of the breeze: 
Those lustrous dewdrops twinkling from the flower trees; 
The branches nod, move up, repeatedly ‘midst bowers, 
Sits on the tree a bulbul, among a thousand flowers. 
The flowers of Zahra’s garden, for water thirsty were, 
Were filled the cups of roses, with dew so pure and rare. 


Around the cypress-tree, the turtle-doves now crowd; 

Some pipe “Haqq Sirvuhu" while others coo aloud: 

"Subhana Rabbana" was commonly heard this note; 

all their devotional tunes and'airs, were riow afloat. 
Not simply roses did God's praises hum and sing. 
Éach thorn upon the point of tongue, did praises bring. 


The ant raised up its hands and cried repeatedly, 

Weak grain-bearers' supplier, were sacrifice for Thee, 

All round shouts of “Ya Hyy" and “Ya Qadeer" were heard, 

Orisons somewhere and somewhere were prayers offered. 
Amazed were birds in air, and in the forest deer; 
The forest lions roared, close by marsh and more. 


The flowers of Prophet s garden, ‘midst thorns stood one side 
Their heavenly odour filled the forest. far and side. - 
World's ornaments they were. jewels of the Holy Dame: 
This was the garden which did-Prophet plant—the same. 
In the first tenth of mourning month, it was raided sad; 
Among the jungles ruined ‘twas by the mutineers bad". 


Similarly his chatacters may be speaking the local idiom but 
their sentiments, aspirations and chief characteristics are Arabian 
as well. They may not have walked in an Indian garden or listened 
to the chirping of birds in Indian forests, but in the eyes of Ances 
their doing so is no contradiction. The entire universe feels like 
them and breatlies in unison with them. Such poetic liberties 
imparted contemporariness to his works and need not be unduly 
frowned upon. 


Battle Scenes 


We have seen how actively interested the poet was in the 
martial arts. The life-like depictions of battle scenes bear testimony 
of his intimate knowledge of the art. In the words of Prof. Ahmad 
Ali, "Anees excelled at descriptions of battle scenes, being himself 
an excellent swordsman and rider. They,may not describe the 
battle as they had taken place at Karbala; the horses of his marsias 
are of fine breed. But with the help of such devices and the use of 
pathos and action, Ances gave the matsias a certain epic element 
and by exploiting human emotions, he gave the story a heroic 
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touch". Ahmad Ali has translated for us two stanzas from Anees, 
describing the exploits of his hero with Arab sword: 


When in the woods flashed forth that sword of fire, 
Trembled the skies, took shelter from its ire; 
Snakes left their caves; the tigers grassy mire, 
Cries for mercy filled the world entire. 
The fishes were unsettled like waves 
The hearts of rocks too quaked in watery caves. 


In Cairo's army rose a raging storm 
Like waves its ranks were broken, lost their form, 
Trapped were soldiers in this great maelstrom: 
The beasts breathed not in terror of the storm. 
Not only had the armies run away 
The river itself changed course for dread of day. 


These beautifully translated pieces, though not the most 
representative of the poet, serve to illustrate how he utilises nature 
as a backdrop to create atmosphere and takes the entire universe in 
his sweep. When the hero sallies forth, sword in hand, not only the. 
enemy ranks but the entire world trembles. In this hyperbole 
throbs 3 devotee's heart, whose hero is endowed with supernatural 
powers and whose actions affect all living beings. Does it not echo 
the hyperbole of the Arabic qasida? Ahmad Ali's scepticism about 
whether the actual battle of Karbala was being described springs ` 
from a: misconception. In those days of hand to hand fights, one 
battle was not much different from another. Even if it were, the 
marsia was not concerned with the form or the art of fighting as 
such. What mattered was the recapturing of the battle scene, with 
all its grandeur and horror. In the sense, and on the success of 
. Anees in doing this, there can be no two opinions. The battle 
`- Scenes are essentially Arab, be it personal combat or mass attack. 
It is just a coincidence that Persia and India of those days followed 
more or less the same war strategy and technique, which were an 
expansion of the Arab war manoeuvres. 


Salams and Ruba'is 
While discussing his works, we have referred in passing to 


the large volume of writings in the form of salams and ruba'is. 
These require separate evaluation because of their volume and. 


peculiarities of form and approach. Salams are easily divisible into 
two (i) the predominantly elegiac, and (ii) the lyrical elegiac. In 
the matter of quatrains, each ruba'i is separate entity and there is 
little room for multiple moods or themes. Salams, like ghazals do 
permit multiplicity of moods and ideas. The moral element is loud 
and strong in the ruba'is but the salam usually whispers; 
communication is more articulate and it does not suppress the 
lyrical overtones. The pervading mood is philosophical, unless 
where it turns lamentational. It touches upon a variety of subjects 
in tones which are hardly distinguishable from the ghazal. A 
marsia writer, who abjures the ghazal, is not hindered in the 
choice of themes. A few couplets will illustrate the point: 


Khud naved-zindigi lai qaza mere liye, 
Sham-i-kushta hun fana mein hai baqa mere liya 


Kisi ko kiya ho dilon ki shikastagi ki khabar, 
Ki tutne mein ye' shishe sada nahin rakhte. 


Kheyal-i-khatir-i-ahbab chahiye har dam 
Ances thes na lag jacy abginon ko. 


Dar pa shahoon ke nahin jate faqir Allah ke 
Sar jahan rakhte hain sab, wan ham qddam rakhte nahin 


Ye jhurriyan nahin hatoon pa’ zo'fe piri ne, 
Chuna hai jamah-i-hasti ki astinon ko. 


Guzar gae the kai din ki ghar men ab na tha 
Magar Hussain se sabir ko izterab na tha. 


Anees, dam ka bharosa nahin tha har jao 

Chiragh leke kahan samne hawa ke chaley 

Zindagi mein to na ek dam khush kiya hans bol kar 
Aj kyon rote hain mere ashna mere liye. 


Usi ka nur har ek shai mein jalwahgar dekha 
Usi ki shan nazar agai jidhar dekha 


Mega raz-i-dil ashkara nahin 
Wo darya hun jis ka kanara nahin 
Wo gul hun juda sab se hai jis ka rang 
Wo boo hun ke jo ashkara nahin 
Wo vani hun shirin nahin jis mein shore 
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Wo atash hun jis mein sharara nahin 
Fagiron ki majlis hai sab se juda, 
Amiron ka yan tak guzara nahin. 


I am the extinguished candle, in mortality resides my 
immortality. 
Death itself brought me the happy tidings of life. 


X C X 
How could one ever hear the breaking of a heart! 
These glasses do not clang when they are smashed. 
X X 
Friendship's pleasure needs constant nursing, Anees! 
Guatd the delicate class against the mildest knock. 
X X 
Was it the flash of lightning or the flicker of a flame! 
I winked my eyes. and lo! the youth was gone forever. 
X x. 
God’s dervishes do not knock at royal doors; 
We ta 't put our feet where others feign bow their heads. 
X 
All vere Give me what Thou desireth without my 
asking 
A ES though, I know not the ways d begging. 


nen are not the wrinkles but old age aie 
Has crimpled the sleeves of life’s robes. 
X X 
For days the house had not a drop of water, 
But unperturbed stood the patience of Hussain. 
X X | 
Anees! Stop a while, for this breath sounds undependable; 
How dare you carry the lamp in this strong wind? 
X : 
While I lived they spared not a moment’s joy, 
Why should my friends now shed tears for me? 
X X 
The goal of death is hard to reach, traveller! You are warned. 
Cruel reality reveals itself when soul leaves the body. 
X ; X ` 
In every thing 1 behold. His light outshines, 
In every direction I glance, His grandeur pervades. 
X X 


My heart's secret is never revealed; 

[ama river without a shore. 

A flower am I whose colour differs from all others, 

I am the smell that remains unseen. 

[ am the sweet water which knows no sourness; 

| am the fire whose flame does not show. 
The society of dervishes is different from all; 
The rich have no access to their circle. 


The ruba'is deal mostly with metaphysical or moral problems. 
Quite a few, however, touch upon elegiac themes, while some 
concern matters connected with every day life. 


Gulshan mein saba ko justuju teri hai; 
Bulbul ki zaban pa guftugu teri hai. 
Har rang mein jalwah ha teri qudrat ka 
Jis phool ko soonghta hun bu teri hai 


Har barg se qudrat-i-Ahad paida hai, 

Har phool se saf'at-i-sarnad paida hai. 
Sinah hai bashar ka woh mohit-i-zakhkar 
Har ek nafas se jazro-mad paida hai. 

Jab nam-i-Ali munh se nikal jata hai 

Girta hua insan sanbhal jata hai 

Keya nam hai is nam key sadqey Ho Dabir 
Gar koh-i-musibat ho to tal jata hai 


Adam ko ajab Khuda ne rutba bakhsha 
Adna ke liye maqam a'la bakhsha 
Agl-o-hunar-o-tamiz-o-jan-o-Iman 

Is ek kaf-i-khak ko kya kya bakhsha. 


The garden's breezes seek Thee, Master mine, 
The nightingale sings eulogies divine, 

In every colour is Thy power displayed. 
Whichever flower I smell, the perfume's Thine”. 


The Maker's power in every leaf I see, 

In every flower eternal mastery; 

Man's bosom is a boundless ocean deep, 
Each breath the ebb and flow of tides at sea”. 
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When uttered forth is the name, Ya Ali! 
Troubles, a mountain mass, fade fast and flee; 
The bleesed nature called upon a sudden fall, 
Guides faltering steps to safety instantly”. 


God bestowed on man a glory great; 
The lowest attained the highest state, 
Wisdom, art, discretion, life and faith, 
This handful of dust got honours untold. 


There is nothing extraordinary about the subject matter so 
common in eastern thought and behaviourial processes. It is the 
general theme of the mystic poetry as well. But Anees seems to 
address his ruba'is, like Nazir in his poems, deliberately to the 
common man in the audience. High moral ideals, even 
philosophical ideas, are reduced to tangible, conversational idiom 
but the choice of words and their melodious ring distinguish them 
from the absolute folk forms and account for their wide 
acceptábility and popularity. 
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VERSIFIED ENGLISH ` 
RENDERING OF A PEERLESS 
MARSIA OF MEER ANEES 


By David Mathews 


Preface 


The Urdu Marsia, a long poem written on the subject of 
the Battle of Karbala and the martyrdom of Hussain, reached its 
highest stage of development in Lucknow during the first half of 
the 19" century. One of the finest exponents of the genre was Meer 
Babar ‘Ali Anees, who came from a long line of distinguished 
Urdu poets, who originated from Delhi. In this book one of 
Anees's best-known Marsias: jab qata' ki masafat-i-shab aftab ne' 
has been translated into English verse. The. poem presents an 
account of the events of the 10" day of the month of Muharram, 
beginning with Hussain's preparation for the final battle at 
Karbala, and culminating in his death and the capture of those 
who were left of his family. 


The art of Marsia was cultivated mainly, though not 
exclusively, by Shi'a Muslims, and the poems were recited at the 
gatherings, which take place over the first ten days of Muharram, 
when the story of Karbala is recounted and mourning for the death 
of Hussain, regarded by the Shi’as as the third and greatest Imam, 
takes place. The interpretation of the historical events is made 
from a typically Shi'a point of view, casting Hussain and his 
valiant band of followers as the true heirs of the Holy Prophet, who 
have justice on their side, and the Umayyad enemy, led by the 
Caliph Yazid, as wicked, unprincipled usurpers of Hussain's 
rightful place. The main object of the poet was to arouse the 
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emotions of a cultivated and discerning audience with his powers 
of oratory. From the point of view of language and style, therefore, 
the Marsia is a very grand composition, which employs the fine 
diction and figures of speech of classical Urdu versé. 


In the subcontinent, Muharram is still one of the great 
annual events of the Shi's calendar, and many of its traditions and 
acts of mourning are peculiar to that part of the world. Nothing 
realty comparable to the Marsia, which forms an important 
element of the celebration, is found in the Islamic literatures of 
Arabic and Persian. 


Anees is regarded as one of the finest classical Urdu 
poets, and it is hoped that this translation goes some way at least 
in doing justice to his art and poetic skill. 


David Mathews 
Loadon, 1994 


INTRODUCTION 
The Urdu Marsia and the Battle of Karbala 


The Arabic word Marsia means ‘elegy’ and the term was 
originally applied to a poem of any length written to commemorate 
or mourn someone's death. However, the Urdu Marsia, as we 
know it from the works of the 19" century Lucknow poet, Anees, 
and his contemporaries, is a lengthy narrative poem devoted to the 
martyrdom of Hussain at Karbala in 679 A.D. and the events 
which led up to and which occurred during the famous battle. This 
form of composition, written at the time when the language had 
reached its highest stage of development, is unique to Urdu, and 
nothing really comparable can be found in the literatures of Arabic 
and Persian, which at all times had provided Urdu writers with 
inspiration. 


The Marsia, which has been translated in this book into 
English verse, is one of the best known of the hundreds of 
compositions of Meer Babar Ali Anees (1803-1874), who is 
regarded as probably the greatest exponent of the genre. It gives an 
account, in traditional Lucknow poetic style, of the events which 
took place on the tenth day of the month of Muharram, beginning 
with the preparations for battle at dawn and culminating with the 
death of its hero, Hussain, in the evening. The story would, of 
course, be well known to the committed Shi'a audience before 
whom it was destined to be recited, and the poet makes little 
attempt to present a completely unbiased historical account. His 
purpose was to stir the hearts and emotions of those meeting to 
mourn the death of their Lord, Hussain, who, as they saw it was 
unjustly slaughtered and robbed of his rightful position by the 
army of his wicked and unprincipled enemy, Yazid. 


Most of the great Marsia writers were themselves Shi' as, and 
before going on to discuss the nature of the poetry and the role it 
played in society. it will be well to consider the historical 
background and the interpretation Shi'a writers put upon it. The 
historical events which led up to the battle of Karbala have been 
reliably reported by  Atab writers, and the’ facts are 
incontrovertible. In any unprejudiced account they will always be 
the same. However, the assessment of the events and of the 
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character of the men who played a leading role in them differ 
greatly in many Sunni and Shi'a versions. The following summary 
attempts to look at Karbala from a moderate and largely typical 
Shi'a point of view. the one usually reflected in the works of 19" 
century Urdu Marsia writers. 


During his lifetime, the Prophet Muhammad. who belonged 
to the Quraish tribe, had not designated a successor, though many 
of the Arabs believed that he had intended that his kinsman, Ali, 
should take his place when he died. The speech made to the 
assembly at Khumm, in which Muhammad declared that ^ Ali is to 
me what Aaron was to Moses’, left no doubt in the minds of some 
people that this was the case. Once when he was ill, however, 
Muhammad asked his great friend and helper, Abu Bakr, to lead 
the prayers in his stead, perhaps indicating a different choice. 
When the Prophet died, the question of the succession was still 
undecided. The family of Hashim (Muhammad’s great 
grandfather) was in favour of `Ali. The rest of the Quraish tribe 
insisted on an election, in keeping with the democratic spirit of 
Islam. The result was that Abu Bakr, already an old man, was 
chosen as Caliph (the Arabic word Khalifa meaning 'successor"). 
"Al a man with a strong sense of justice. accepted the majority 
decision without complaint as he did twice more when ‘Umar and 
‘Usman were subsequently chosen for the caliphate. $ 


Abu Bakr and ‘Umar discharged their duties fairly and 
competently, doing much to consolidate and extend the Islamic 
faith and its dominion. The third Caliph, “Usman, was too old and 
weak-willed to govern effectively, and is thought by many to have 
been poorly fitted for the increasingly responsible position. He 
appointed his self-seeking nephew, Mirvan, as his minister, giving 
him almost complete freedom of action. Mirvan appointed 
Mu'avia the son of the Umayyad. Abu Sufiyan (an old enemy of 
Muhammad) to the governorship of the rich province Syria, and 
` the drunkard, Valid, to the governorship of Kufa in Iraq. It is said 
that Valid was often so drunk that he had to be helped to the 
pulpit, and could begin the prayer only when he had his fill of 
wine. Mu'avia tyrannised his Syrian subjects, extorting money 
from them, all the time with his eye on gaining the caliphate, 
which in view of Usman's declining state of health, would soon 
fall vacant. 
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- Complaints about the governors began to: reach the Caliph 
from Syria and Iraq, and finally a large deputation arrived in 
Medina seeking redress. “Usman was undecided, but ‘Ali 
characteristically came to his aid and promised the deputation that 
the complaint would be dealt with. He instructed the Caliph to give 
them a written guarantee. and they left Medina satisfied. In the 
meantime, Mirvan sent instructions to’ Mu'avia to have them 
murdered as soon as they returned. The party had gone only a 
short distance from Medina when they found out what was in store 
for them, and angered by the treachery, returned and killed 
"Usman. In the ensuing turmoil, ‘Ali was unanimously elected to 
the caliphate and humbly accepted saying that he would gladly 
step down if anyone more suitable could be found. 


One of his first (and perhaps unwise) moves was to set about 
removing from office all those whom ‘Usman had appointed. 
Mu’avia was naturally unwilling to vacate his lucrative position 
and revolted. "Al e brave and intrepid friend, Malik ul-Ushtar, 
routed Mu'avia's army several times, and was on-the point of 
victory, when Mu'avia appeared with the pages of the Quran 
attached to his spear. In a passionate speech he appealed to the 
Arabs not to defeat him, pointing out that the Turks and Persians, 
who stood at his frontiers, would take the opportunity to advance 
against the Arabs. A truce was arranged, Malik ul-Ushtar was 
recalled and "Al accepted that the matter should be put to 
arbitration. Some of Ali's followers (the Khavarij or Kharijites) 
disagreed with the principle of arbitration, saying that God was the 
only arbitrator, and withdrew their support. There was a tacit 
agreement between the two sides that neither `Ali nor Mu'avia 
should be given the caliphate, and this decision was adhered to by 
"Als spokesmen. 'Ali was thus deposed, whereas Mu’avia’s 
henchman, Amr ibri ul-As, strongly urged that Mu'avia should be 
made Caliph. Some time later, Ali was assassinated while saying 
his prayers in a mosque at Kufa. With his dying breath, Ali asked 
that his murderer should be struck only once and not tortured. 


Ali’s eldest son, the quiet and sweet-voiced Hasan, was 
raised to the caliphate after his father's death. Mu'avia once more 
decided to fight, but in order to put an end to the quarrel, Hasan 
resigned, or according to some sources was poisoned, presumably 
on the ordes of Mu'avia who became Caliph in Hasan's place. 


Mu avia it is said, was a tyrant and a murderer, stopping at 
nothing to reach his goal. During his brief reign, nepotism and 
oligarchy replaced the newly established democracy, and the old 
pagan practices gradually returned. Before his death, he nominated 
his son, Yazid, to succeed him, breaking his promise to reserve the 
caliphate for ` Ali's younger son, Hussain. 


All Muslims-both Sunni and Shi's-are united in their 
condemnation of Yazid. As Ameer Ali in his book "The Spirit of 
Islam" -puts it, "His depraved nature knew no pity or justice. He. 
killed and tortured for the pleasure he derived from human 
suffering. Addicted to the grossest of vices, his boon companions 
were the most abandoned of both sexes. Such was the Caliph-the 
Commander of the Faithful’. 


At last; the people of Kufa, tired of the excesses of Yazid, 
sent messages to Hyssain asking him for his help against the 
wicked Caliph. Hussain decided to respond and sent his cousin, 
Muslim. the son of ^ Agil, to Kufa to assess the situation. Muslim 
sent a letter to Hussain assuring him that the majority of the 
Kufans were on his side. On receiving the letter, Hussain made 
preparations to depart. Meanwhile, the governor of Kufa, 
"Ubaidullah ibn Ziyad, discovered Muslim's intentions and had 
him arrested. One by one his frightened supporters in Kufa 
deserted him. 


Hussain, accompanied by his valiant half-brother, “Abbas, 
and a number of his family-mostly the women and children-had 
crossed the Arabian desert and entered Iraq when he heard what 
had happened to Muslim. Although he realised that he would 
receive no help from the Kufans, and if he met Yazid's army, he 
would be hopelessly outnumbered, he continued his advance, 
desiring only that right and justice should be done. 


On the third of Muharram (the first month of the Islamic 
year), Hussain and his pathetic band of friends reached a place 
called Karbala on the banks of the Euphrates, and was soon 
overtaken by the brutal and ferocious 'Ubaidullah ibn Ziyad. 
Although the Umayyad army numbered thousands, they would not, 
dare come within reach of ^ Ali's miraculous sword, Zulfiqar, but 
lay in ambush, finally managing to cut Hussain off from the water. 
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. In this intolerable situation, Hussain offered the option of 
three conditions: that he should be allowed to return unmolested to 
Medina: or to be sent to the frontier against the Turks; or that he 
should be conducted safely to Yazid for talks. This last option, 
however, is denied bv seme Shi'a writers who argue that no such 
compromise was necessary. 


"Ubaidullah ibn Ziyad insisted that Hussain acknowledge 
his guilt. and come to stand in front of the Caliph as a rebcl 
against Umayyad rule. As a last resort. Hussain begged the enemy 
to kill him, but to spare the lives of his family and friends. 
Overcome by pity for Hussain and horrified by thc thought of 
making war on the grandson of the Holy Prophet, Hur. the leader 
of Yazid's cavalry. crossed the battle lines and joined Hussain, 
pleading with others to do the same. ‘Ubaidullah ibn Ziyad was 
implacable. and ordered his men to prepare for battle. 


Fighting began after the morning prayers on the 10" of 
Muharram, and continued until Hussain was left alone to defend 
his helpless family. He entered his tent. and as he took his small 
son. "Ali Asghar. in his arms. an arrow came from the enemy side 
and picrced the baby’s neck. Wounded and bleeding. Hussain 
made one last attempt against the enemy. who fell back as hc 
rushed upon them. When he could do no more. he fell down: the 
@owardly army. led by Sinan, surrounded him, cut off his head and 
carried it triumphantly on a pole to Kufa. The women were 
rounded up and sent off to Syria, where Yazid awaited them. All 
the male members of Hussain "e army perished, except a small son, 
`Ali Zain ul-Abidin, whom Hussain's sister Zainab, saved from the 
massacre. Zain ul Abidin (born to the daughter of Yadzjard. the 
last Sassanian King of Persia) is recognised by the Shi'as as their 
fourth Imam or spiritual leader. 


The Umayyads ruled form Damascus for almost a century, 
in the opinion of some, committing the most terrible and revolting 
atrocities. Those who had helped Hussain were murdered or driven 
into exile, and Madina was sacked. In the words of Ameer Ali: 
"The cíty which had sheltered the Prophet from the persecutions of 
the idolaters ...... the hallowed ground he had trod in life, and 
every inch of which was sanctified by his holy work and ministry 
was foully desecrated ...... The public mosque was turned into a 
stable, the shrines demolished for the sake of their ornaments. 
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During the whole period of Umayyad domination, the Holy City 
remained a haunt for wild beasts. The paganism of Mecca was 
once more triumphant’. 


The above account of Karbala reflects the point of view of 
the Shia Marsia writers of Lucknow. It should be pointed out, 
however, that many Sunnis would not accept the account of 
"Usman's reign nor the assessment of Mu'avia's character, though 
would usually agree that he was wrong in making Yazid his heir. 
'Ali is revered by Sunnis and Shi'as alike, and the death of 
Hussain is universally deplored. and indeed may be equally 
mourned by Sunnis during Muharram. According to some Sunni 
accounts. Yazid was also sorry that Hussain had been murdered, 
and cursed ibn Ziyad for so ill-treating him. On the other hand, 
some Shi'as go farther and condemn the first three Caliphs 
outright. who by them are regarded as usurpers of "Al e right. In 
general. the Urdu Marsia writers present very extreme views. They 
see no good whatsoever in Yazid and his followers. who arc 
painted in the blackest possible colours. On the other hand. 
Hussain and his family are given heavenly. even divine. 
characteristics, and are incapable of saying or doing any wrong at ` 
all. l 


Anees and the Urdu Marsia 


Meer Baber “Ali Anees was born in Faizabad in 1803 
A.D. to a distinguished and prosperous family. His great- 
grandfather, Meer Ghulam Hussain Zahik, a contemporary of the 
fimous Urdu poets, Sauda and Meer, was renowned in Delhi for 
his satirical and humorous verse. and was made the subject of a 
number of Sauda's satirical poems. Like many of th: 18" century 
Urdu poets. who depended for their livelihood on the patronage of 
the nobles, Meer Zahik migrated to Faizabad. which after the 
collapse of the Delhi administration was rapidly becoming a rich 
cultural centre. l 


Meer Zahik was accompanied by his son. Meer Ghulam 
Hasan (Anees's grandfather). the author of the famous masnavi. 
‘Sihr ul Bayan’ ^ The Magic Story’. Meer Hasan also wrote a divan 
of urdu poetry. which during his lifetime was much admired. 
When Navvab Asaf ud Daula transferred his capital from Faizabad 
to nearby Lucknow, where the enormous Imambara ‘was erected, 
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Meer Hasan changed his residence, and for the rest of his life lived 
comfortably in Lucknow, a city ruled by a Shi'a dynasty, which 
soon established itself as the Tajor focus for Urdu letters. He died 
in 1795 A D. 


Meer Hasan's son, Meer Mustahassan Khaliq (Anees's 
father) was highly regarded in his time a$ an Urdu poet, and 
. received his instruction from Mushafi, the poetic mentor or ustad 
of the influential Navvab Sulaiman Shakoh. Although, like other 
Urdu poets. he composed ghazals and other forms of lyric poetry, 
he is chiefly renowned for his Marsias which were rapidly 
becoming an integral part of the Muharram celebrations in 
Lucknow. Among his contemporaries were other famous Marsia 
writers like Meer Zamir. Miyan Dilgir and Mirza Fasih, whose 
works are still available, but now read largely by a select band of 
Shi'a devotees. Meer Khaliq, however, is said to have surpassed 
them all. The art of Marsiagoi (the composition and recitation of 
elegies for Hussain) was cultivated by the family, and Anees had 
two illustrious brothers, Meer Uns and Meer Munis, who also 
. excelled in it. It seems that the Urdu Marsia in the form that we 
know it dated from this time. . 


As is often the case with famous Urdu writers, little is 
known of Anees's early life. He was no doubt given a traditional 
Shi'a education in Faizabad and Lucknow, and it is clear from his 
poetry that he had a vast knowledge of Arabic and Persian, as well 
as the colloquial forms of his mother tongue. One of his favourite 
devices is to use 'Hindi', Persian and Arabic words, which are 
near synonyms, in the same line or verse. Such display of one's 
command over the language was greatly admired, and is a feature 
commonly found in the works of many Lucknow poets. He was 
equally conversant with the details of Arab and Persian history. 
especially those to which the Shi'as give prominence, and delights 
in referring to them in his verse. . 


It is known that Anees studied with two great teachers of 
his time-Maulvi Najaf ‘Ali, a Shi'a expert in [Islamic 
jurisprudence, and Maulana Haider ‘Ali, a Sunni theologian. 
Nowhere does he mention the name of any poetic ustad, but one 
imagines that his early verses would have been checked by his 
father. to whom he refers affectionately. 
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Anees, like the rest of his family, was a Shi'a by 
persuasien, and it is known that both of his parents were 
religiously inclined. He seems to have been particularly attached to 
his mother, whose company and speech may have inspired certain 
passages in his Marsias. For example, the way in which Zainab 
gently rebukes her two boys. ‘Aun and Muhammad, is reminiscent 
of the language employed by the women of Lucknow (verses 59ff). 
That Anees was an ardent believer is shown by the obvious 
sincerity of his verse and by the great respect he shows towards his 
heroes. 


The majority of the Shi'as. of course. firmly believe that 
‘Ali was Muhammad's rightful successor. and is thus regarded not 
as the fourth Caliph but as the first Imam or ‘Leader’. Many 
Shi as. in fact, do not recognise the legitimacy of the first three 
Caliphs: at all. Muhammad, Ali. Fatima (Muhammad's daughter * 
and "Ale wife), Hasan and Hussain (Ali's two sons) are held in 
special respect. and are referred to as the Panjtan "The Five Holy 
Ones'. They along with the other nine Imams, who succeeded 
Hussain, are known as ‘The Fourteen Innocent Ones’. and are 
thought to have control over the world and the laws of nature. 
Although in this respect all the Imams are equal and are ail 
thought to be completely infallible. Ali and Hussain. the first and 
third Imams respectively, are in practice given greater prominence , 
by the Shi'as. The 12^ Imam, Muhammad ul Mahdi, is said to 
have disappeared from the world in 880 A.D., and will, according 
to Shi'a belief, return to restore justice before the Day of 
Judgement. 


The defeat and death (or according to both Shi as and 
Sunnis the * martyrdom") of Hussain at the hands of the evil Yazid 
at Karbala was a great blow to those who supported his cause. The 
Shi'as refused to recognise the Caliphs after ^ Ali, but instead gave 
their allegiance to the 12 Imams. Now many Shi'as look upon the 
battle of Karbala not as a mere political reversal but as a deeply 
felt personal tragedy, in which wickedness triumphed over good. 
ln the Marsias, which relate the story, therefore, Yazid and his 
men painted utterly black, while Hussain and his faction are 
re as being completely beyond reproach. In general, no 
attempt whatsoever is made to analyse or balance the historical 
facts, which are interpreted solely from one point of view. 
According to the Marsia writers, ‘Ali and Hasan were both 
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murdered in the most cowardly fashion, leaving only Hussain to 
protect his family, who were cut off from the waters of the 
Euphrates. With God and Muhammad on his side and with 
Zulfiqar, the miraculous sword of "Ali in his possession, Hussain 
could not fail to win the battle. and it was only when he chose to 
lay down his arms at divine behest that the enemy could defeat 
him. 


The events leading up to Karbala took place during the 
first 10 days of Muharram. the first month of the Muslim year, and 
it is at this time that the mourning for the death of Hussain 
(Azadari) is carried out. For a convinced Shi'a. Muharram is 
second only in importance to Ramadan, and by some may be 
considered even morc iinportant. During these 10 days, each 
morning a meeting or majlis is attended often by thousands of 
people who congregate to bear the events of Karbala related by a 
zakir or professional reciter. Some of the finest zakirs have 
received their training in the prestigious colleges of Iran and Iraq : 
and can speak with great authority and learning for hours at a 
time. Usually. before the zakir's sermon. Marsias and other shorter 
verse compositions arc rccitcd bv well-known poets of the city. The 
audience needs no encouragement to participate, and, as is the case 
in Urdu Musha iras. will give their loud approval to a particularly 
moving or clever verse. In Lucknow. such gatherings are by no 
menas restricted to the Shi'a faithful, and both Sunni and Hindu 
poets are welcome to recite their compositions. 


Since the time of Anees, Marsias have usually been 
written in six-line stanzas. the last two lines of each stanza making 
a particularly forceful or pathetic point. The last verse of the 
stanza is usually the cue for those listening to beat their breasts or 
slap their beads and call upon the name of Hussain: Ya Hussain, 
Ya Hussain. In order to evoke the desired reaction from the 
audience. undisguiscd pathos is an 'essential ingredient of the 
Marsia and its related genres. 


In general. women do not appear in the main body of the 
congregation. But listen behind a curtain or a wall specially 
erected for the purpose. Majlises may be large-scale public affairs 
‘or samll intimate gatherings in private houses, to which friends 
and acquaintances of the host are invited. Wherever they are 
arranged. the same kinds of verse are recited. Increasingly less 
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frequent are the renditions of soz. a short poem set to a classical 
Indian raga. in which the singer is accompanied either by a 
musical instrument or a second voice. Many orthodox Muslims, 
who find music anathema in worship, deplore the practice of soz. 
and for this reason the art is dying out. Since women cannot 
openly participate in public, or even in private majlises where men 
are present. thev often arrange their own meetings, sometimes 
composing and reciting verse in their own dialect. such as Avadhi, 
which is spoken in the villages around Lucknow. 


The celebration of the events of Karbala and organised 
public mourning for the death of Hussain were well established in 
India long before the time of Anees. Muharram was given great 
prominen by the Sultans of the Deccan during the 16" and 17^ 
centurics. who themselves composed short Marsias for recitation at 
majlises in Bijapur and Golkunda/Hyderabad. One of the earliest 
Urdu compositions we possess is the Nausarhar ( Nine Sections’). 
written by the Ahmadnagar poet. Ashraf, in the first half of the 
16" century. Those composed by the Deccan Sultans, Muhammad 
Quali Qutb Shah and `Ali "Ad Shah, in form and rhyme scheme 
resemble the Urdu ghazal. a short lyric consisting of ten to twelve 
verses. Longer poems on the subject of Karbala, written in stanza 
form with the poignancy expressed in the last verse, date from the 
late Deccan period towards the end of the 17" century. One may, 
therefore, assume that the tradition of composing Marsias in Urdu 
was transmitted. like certain other forms of verse to the north of 
India during the early 18" century after the fall of the Deccan 
kingdoms and the rise of Delhi as the new cultural centre. It is not 
certain whether Ances's great-grandfather ever composed Marsias, 
but his grandfather, Meer Hasan,, certainlv did. . 


The development of the Marsia from a short lyrical poem 
expressing grief for the death of Hussain into a lengthy narrative 
pocm. in which the whole story of the battle and the various events 
contained in it are treated in great detail. scems to have taken 
place mainly in Faizabad and Lucknow during the last part of the 
18^ and early part of the 19" centuries, when the opulent Shi'a 
rulers, whose ancestors had come from Iran. provided the stimulus 
and the money for celebrations to be organized on a grand scale. 
The events, which take place. in Lucknow. Hyderabad (where the 
old Qutb Shahi standards and banners are still in existence) and 
other large Indian and Pakistani cities, are unparalleled in any 
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other part of the Islamic world. Even the well-known ‘passion- 
play' which is staged at Kazimain in Iraq has no real connection 
with the ‘azadari of the subcontinent. 


As we have pointed out, Marsias were composed mostly 
(though not exclusively) for recitation in the inajlises organized for 
mourning the death of Hussain. No less important than the art of 
composition was the art of Marsiakhwani-the dramatic recitation 
of the poem before an audience. Often the great poets excelled in 
both. Many stories are told of Anees's powers of recitation, and the 
way that during his performances he would often find himself in a 
state of ecstasy. It is said that on one occasion so many people 
came to hear him that the walls of the enclosure, where the majlis 
was due to take place. had to be torn down to accommodate the 
large crowd. Anees is said to have possessed such a powerful voice 
that even those sitting farthest away from him could hear every 
word distinctly. i 


Like many of his famous Lucknow contemporaries, Anees 
was a man of regular habits and was generally loath to change his 
way of life. He took daily exercise, rode and fenced. He was on the 
tall side, wore large moustaches and a neatly trimmed beard. He 
dressed meticulously, never going out without his angarkha (a 
light, embroidered over-jacket) and his dome-shaped Lakhnavi 
topi. Once he was invited to Hyderabad by Sir Asman Jah Bahadur 
to conduct a majlis. The organizers, however, were keen that he 
should wear a turban in the Hyderabad fashion, but even when 
offered the vast fee of Rs. 10,000, he still refused to do so. 


During his lifetime, Anees ventured outside Lucknow. Aiter the 
fall of the Kingdom of Avadh in 1856, like so many of his fe]low 
citizens. he was forced to go elsewhere in search of patronage, 
visiting Patna in 1859 and then Hyderabad. He died in 1874 A.D. 
His poetic works consist entirely of Urdu Marsia and other shorter 
compositions on the subject of the battle of Karbala. His 
contemporary, Mirza Salamat ‘Ali Dabir, himself a composer of 
fine Urdu Marsias, whose name is usually closely linked in literary 
histories with that of Anees, composed a I PNE epitaph 
for his friend, whose work he genuinely admired 


Mount Sinai is bereft of Moses 
and the pulpit of Anees. 
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Muharram is still celebrated in Lucknow and elsewhere 
much in the way described above. For the first 10 days of the 
month, Shi'as (and some Sunnis as well) fast or eat only very 
simple food, and regularly attend the morning majlises. On the 
10" day, paper replicas of the tomb of Hussain, known as ta'ziyas, 
are paraded through the streets of the town and are taken to one of 
the many Imambaras or "Karbalas' for ritual burial. Celebrations 
also take place at the great Imambara, built in Lucknow by Navvab 
Asaf ud Daula in the 18" century, and at the Shah Najaf, an ornate 
replica of the tomb of ‘Ali who was buried at Najaf in Iraq. Rivalry 
between Sunnis and Shi’as on this day is such that when their 
respective ta’ziya processions meet, overzealous fights can ensue, 
and it is not uncommon for a temporary curfew to be imposed 
upon the city! 


Throughout Muharram, but especially on the 10" day, a 
number of colourful (and sometimes distasteful) acts of mourning 
(matam) occur, one of the most famous being the Aag Ka Matam 
(‘The Mourning of fire’), in which the faithful are invited to call 
upon the name of Hussain and walk berefoot on live embers, 
strewn across the courtyard of the Asifiya Imambara. Others in 
which people cut themselves with knives, and flagellate 
themselves with chains to which sharp blades are attached 
(sometimes sustaining serious injury) are also popular, though now 
usually frowned upon by more enlightened people. According to 
what seems to be a peculiarly Indian tradition, Hussain’s elder son, 
“Ali Akbar (or according to some, Qasim) is said to have been 
married at Karbala (of verses 80-81). For this reason in Lucknow 
on the eighth day. a boy dressed as a bridegroom is seated upon a 
caparisoned elephant, and songs known as mehndi (literally 
‘henna’. applied to the hands and feet of brides and bridegrooms) 
are composed for the occasion. 


The Marsia and its Characteristics 


The following Marsia. which is one of Anees's best 
known and most often quoted composition?’. is 3 complete account 
of the battle of Karbala from the early morninz, when the heroes 
wake up and prepare for war, to the latc afteruoon. when Hussain 
is finally martyred. It culminates with Zainab s impassioned cry to 
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the soul of her dead brother, before she is led off into captivity by 
the enemy. 


Technically, the Marsia is supposed to be divided into a 
number of set sections according to a scheme devised by Dabir's 
poetic mentor, Meer Muzaffar Hussain Zamir, at the beginning of 
the 19* century. 


According to this scheme, the amrsiya would first contain 
an introduction, in which the scene is set with a description of the 
morning. the difficulties of the journey to Karbala, and verses in 
praise of God and the Holy Prophet. This would be followed by 
verses in which the heroes take their leave of Hussain before 
departing for battle. Then comes the description of Hussain or one 
of the heroes mounting his horse. Here elegant verses in praise of 
the horse - such verses often form a statutury part of other kinds of 
Urdu panegyric poetry - would be written. The most important 
parts of the poem are those which follow. These give an account of 
the exploits of the hero's ancestors, and then a detailed description 
of the battle itself. This should contain verses in praise of the 
hero's sword, in the case of Hussain the miraculous Zulfiqar, 
which wielded single-handed deals death and destruction to an 
enemy numbering thousands. The poem concludes with sections 
on the final martyrdom and the mourning for the dead hero. 

Poets rarely follow this scheme as set out in the textbooks, 
and although many Marsias contain most of the elements 
described above. it was not felt obligatory to introduce them in 
strict sequence or to include them all. Verses in praise of the horse 
and the hero's sword. however. are usually found. and provide the 
poet with thc opportunity to display his talents to the full. 


Perhaps one of the most notable features of the Marsia, 
which would at once strike a western reader, is the lack of realism 
and the apparently blatant contradictions which occur in the poem. 
For example, Anees sees no difficulty in describing the desert, 
where his heroes are suffering from the heat and the most 
appalling thirst, as a green and verdant garden planted with 
luxurrant trees. where nightingales sing perched on the dew-filled 
roses (verses 15-17). Some modern Urdu critics, who are over 
enthusiastic in pointing out the ‘shortcomings’ of their own 
literature vis-à-vis that of the West, have often made the same 
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reflection, deploring the *Oriental' taste for exaggeration, frowned 
upon by their British mentors, who often had great difficulty in 
coming to terms with the beauty of such a complex and rich 
language! It should, however, be borne in mind that such lavish 
descriptions would have delighted rather than disappointed 
Anees's audience, and even now would be regarded by most people 
as testimony to the poet's great art. The fact that they lack strict 
realism would be considered irrelevant, and, of course, it can 
always be argued that it is Hussain's divine presence which 
transforms the desert-sands of Karbals into such a wonderful 
paradise. 


Exaggeraüon word-play and puns. oxymorons and the 
occasional forcing of normal syntax are features to be found in the 
Urdu poetry of most periods, but are most often associated with the 
poets belonging to the so-called "Lucknow School’, such as Insha, 
Atish and Nasikh - contemporaries or near contemporaries of 
Anees. During the first decades of the 19" century, Lucknow was 
an opulent city of great culture, equally renowned for its fine 
buildings, beautiful gardens, and not least for its highly refined 
dancing-girls and singers. Poetry, in which the mode of expression 
is all-important, is à natural product of such a society, which it 
closely reflects. 


The Marsia writers, who aimed to dazzle an already 
ecstatic audience with their excellent command of language, idiom 
and rhetoric (features often referred to in the: poem themselves of 
verse7) put all these devices to good use, and sometimes indulge in 
the most extraordinarv fights of fancy. Because of Hussain's 
presence, the lowly desert of Karbala appears to be higher than the 
Empyrean itself. and Saturn, the planet in the seventh heaven, is 
mystified to sce a 10” and hitherto non-existent sky above him 

‘(verse 22). The heat, which Hussain valiantly suffers, is so burning 
that the pupils of the eyes, with-blisters on their feet, are forced to 
take refuge behind the fragrant-grass screens of the eyelashes 
(verse 118). Salamanders, which normally prefer the hot sun and 
shun water, now hide themselves with the fish in the waves of the 
Euphrates, which turn into skewers in order to roast them. 
Examples of such amazing metaphors, which have always been, 
and still are, very much a part of Urdu poetry, can be multiplied ad 
infinitum. 
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Something which disturbs the more orthodox readers of 
the Marsia is the great adulation given to Hussain and his- 
relations. Among the string of epithets applied to him we find: 
‘Lord of the World’, ‘The Master’ ‘The King of Heaven’, ‘The 
Ruler of Creation’, "The Monarch of the Faith’. Some would argue 
that such titles are fit for God alone and should not be awarded to 
any mortal. In his exploits, Hussain is paramount, and incapable of 
being slain or defeated until he chooses the time. In other words, 
he seems to be master of his own life and destiny. As we have 
seen. any place where he stands is exalted even above Heaven 
itself. 


Such hyperbole is perhaps legitimate in verse and similar 
examples can be found in the works of the great poets who 
preceded Anees. The 18” century poet Sauda, the most important 
part of whose work consists of qasidas or panegyrics in praise of 
famous men both religious and secular, indulged in the same kind 
of exaggerated description. On more than one occasion, Sauda, 
who was a Shi'a, endows not only Ali and Hussain, but even 
unprincipled political governors, like the infamous. Imad ul Mulk 
of Delhi, with divine attributes. Sometimes he pulls himself up, 
noting in his verse that he really is in danger of going a little too 
far. The verses, however, were not withdrawn from the poem, and 
have always been included in published editions of his works. 

It is well known that a writer can go much farther in 
poetry than he could ever go in prose, and even now poetry 
containing thinly disguised criticism of the government can often 
pass the eye of the censor. The sermons of Shi'a zakris, delivered 
during Muharram from the pulpit, however, usually contain the 
same high-flown exaggeration as the Marsia, and this is often 
found to be distasteful or even heretical by the orthodox. 


The main purpose of the Marsia was to remind people of ` 
the sad events of Karbala, and hence as far as Shi'as are 
concerned, of their own plight and treatment, which at various 
` Stages of history has amounted to persecution. Thus, an important 
aspect of the Marsia is the unashamed pathos, which is achieved in 
a number of ways. The final two lines of the six-line stanza are 
those to which the audience would react most strongly, and these 
often contain a terse and poignant summary of the rest of the 
verse. Every opportunity is taken to mention the pathetic -state of 
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the little children with an emotive, simple Urdu phrase like yih 
nanhe nanhe ‘bacce, ‘those tiny little mites’, suffering from the 
heat and cruelly murdered by the arrows of the heartless foe. The 
women, | like Hussain’s sister Zainab, are made to speak in simple, 
almost colloquial form of Urdu, which everyone, who had heard an 
angry mother or a grief-stricken sister, would instantly recognize. 
Hussain's reasonable and elegantly worded entreaties are met with 
gruff insults from an uncultured ‘enemy. who lounges under’ a 
parasol. fanned and fed by servants, while Hussain suffers from 
unbearable thirst. : 

The audience, consisting mostly of convinced Shi'as 
would of course be thoroughly acquainted with all:the events 
described in the poem, and would have heard them repeated over 
and over again since childhood. Even now, however, the pathos 
achieved. by the great Marsia writers like Anees rarely fails to 
produce genuine tears and sincere exclamations of grief, even 
among people with little or no formal education. The language, 
allusions and figures of speech employed by the Marsia writers are 
undoubtedly difficult, and may even present a challenge for many 
well-read Urdu speakers who have not been brought up in the 
tradition. The range of vocabulary is truly vast, and some of the 
Arabic and Persian expressions, which fit well into the context, 
often fail to appear in some of tlje best Urdu dictionaries. Tradition 
and sonstant, attendance. at majlises, from childhood, however. 
and, although it would. be an exaggeration to say that a Shi'a 
peasant from, a small town, njn ‘eastern Uttar Pradesh would be able 
to understand every "word. he may be able to provide a clearer 
explanation than an educated Sunni from the city. on whose life 
Muharram has only. marginally impinged., 

Some years ago. 1 attended a majlis in a village near 
Jaunpur (easter U. EA given by a famous zakir from Lucknow. 
The. audience was large, consisting mainly of farmers and 
labourers. The zakr spoke clearly, but apart from taking the trouble 
to translate the Arabic quotations into Urdu, made no special 
attempt to simplify his language. In spite of the April heat, the 
audiencé listened spell-bound for well over three hours. 
Conversations with the people afterwards revealed that little of the 
zakir' s rhetoric had been lost on them, and many were able to give 
clear and detailed accounts of the art of the Marsia. Everyone I 
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spoke to had heard the name of Anees, and some. who otherwise 
had only a hazy idea of the rest of Urdu literature, could quote 
verses from his poems. One elderly gentlemen claimed to have 
seen Ances in Lucknow, a fact of which he was inordinately 


proud! 


The Characters of the Marsia 


The following list contains in more or less chronological 
order the names of all the characters mentioned in this Marsia. 


Hussain's Side 
Hashim 
Hamza 


Muhammad 


Ja'far 


* Ali 
Fatima 


‘Aqil 


Muslim l 


Great-grandfather of Muhammad. The 
family of the Prophet is often referred to 
as ‘Hashimite’. 


Paternal uncle of Muhammad. 
The Prophet of Islam. 


The cousin of Muhammad. He was killed 
in the battle of Khaibar (629 A.D.), where 
he bore the standard of the Prophet. When 
he lost his arms in battle, God replaced 
them with jeweled wings. Hence he is 
referred to as ‘the winged Ja’far’. 


Muhammad’s kinsman and, later, son-in- 
law. Father of Hasan and Hussain. 
According to Shi'as the first Imam. 


Daughter of Muhammad; wife of Ali: 
mother of Hasan and Hussain. Frequently 
referred to as Zahra (‘The Pure’). 


Paternal uncle of Husain: brother of Ali. 


Sen of Aqil. Husain's cousin. Killed at 
Kufa by ibn Ziyad. l 


Hasan 
Hussain 


Bano (Shahr Bano) 


Umm ul Banin 


*Ahbas 


"Alt Akbar 
‘Ali Asghar 


Qasim 


‘Abdullah 


‘Aun & Muhammad 


Kulsum 
Fatima Kubra 
Fatima Sughra 


Sakina 


Yazid’s Side 


‘Hur 


Elder son of Ali and Fatima. 
Younger son of Ali and Fatima. 


Daughter of a Persian king; wife of 
Hussain. 


Mother of Abbas. 

Younger half-brother of Hussain; elected 
as the standard bearer of Hussain's army: 
filled the water-skins at the Euphrates. 
18-year old son of Hussain. 

6-month old son of Hussain. 

Eldest son of Hasan (13 years old): 
traditionally said to have been marricd at 
Karbala to Fatima Kubra. 

Young son of Hasan. 

Young sons of Zainab; gran.'sons of Ali 
and Ja'far. both killed in battle; in this 
Marsia they are refused their request to 
take the standard into battle (verses 55- 
71). 

Young sister of Hussain. 

Young daughter of Hussain. 


Young daughter of Hussain. 


4-year old daughter of Hussain. 


A brave soldier of Yazid's army, who 
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: crossed the lines and joined Hussain. 

Yazid Son of Mu'aviya, the governor of Syria, 
belonging to the Umayyad tribe; succeeded 
his father,  'tyrannized' Iraq and 
challenged Hussain at Karbala. 


"Ubaidullah ibn Governor of Kufa: Struck the decapitated 
Ziad head of Hussain with a spear. 


"UmaribnSa'd — A general of Yazid' s army. 


Hurmila ibn Kahil An archer of Yazid's army. 


A var Salami A soldier of Yazid's army. 
Azraq A famous syrian wrestler. 
Sinan ibn Uns A soldier of Yazid' s army. 
Hind Vari’ wife. 


The Epithets of the Main Characters 


. It is sometimes stated that the Urdu Marsia has some of 
ihe characteristics. of epic poetry as we know it from the works of 
Homer and the Sanskrit Mahabharata. In those poems we also find 
lengthy descriptions of battles, swords and horses written to a 
formula. and accounts of action going on in heaven simultaneously 
with that passing on the earth. In Homer, for example, the Gods, 
on Olympus discuss the progress of the Trojan War and are 
alfected by its vicissitudes in much the same way as the houris and 
the angels comment. on the events which are taking place, at 
Karbala. The comparisons, however. should not be taken too far 


`. and much of what is contained in Anees s Marsias can be found on 


a smaller scale in the Urdu poetry written by his predecessors. 
Especially interesting is the use made of recurring epithets. special 
adjectives and descriptive phrases. given to the characters, which 
serve to identify them. The following are the most common: 


Muhammad Prophet: Messenger: The Prophet of Allah: The 
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Refuge of the Prophethood: The Best of Men: 
Mustafa C The Chosen One A 


"Ali The Lion of God (Asadullah). Haidar (the 
Arabic word asad means "Lon The Father of 
the Dust: The Dusty One (a name given to Ali 
by Muhammad): Murtaza C The Chosen One’). 


Fatima Zahra (the Pure’); The Handmaiden: The Best 
of Women. 


Hussain The King: the King of the Faith/World/ 
Universe: the King of Hejaz: the Master: the 
Lord: the Lord of the Two Worlds: the Traveller 
of Karbala: the Martyr: the Leader: the Imam: 
the Sayyid (‘Descendant of the Prophet’): 
Shabbir (a pet-name given by Muhammad): and 
mans variations on these titles. 


"Al Akbar The Image of the Prophet (whom he resembled 
. in looks). the Muczzin (the one who calls the 

prayer ). 
Zainab — The Daughter of Ali; the Sister of the Imani: 


The King s True Sister 


There are many other particular cpithets as well as a 
number of general ones. such as: ‘of fine temperament’. “ross- 
checked’. ‘red-faced’ (in the sense of honourable’). “moon-faced’ 
and so on. used to describe Hussain’s men. 


Yazid's side usually attracts epithets like: ‘tyrannical’. 
'"black-faced . "black-hearted'. ^ stony-hearted'. ‘vile’. "filthy! and 
many other synonyms for ‘wicked’. Hussain s horse has à number 
of epithcts denoting swiftness. and his sword. Zulfiqar. those 
denoting sharpness. brightness and flash. 


An ewtremely common comparison, which occurs over 
and over again. is that of Hussain to a bridegroom about to be 
united with his mystical bride in heaven. His clothes are perfumed 
like that of a bridegroom: he wears a wedding garland made from 
the flowers of death: he leaps into battle like a bridegroom leaping 
upon his bride: his sword is as loath to leave its scabbard as a bride 
her newly wedded husband: unshcathed. his sword stands ready for 
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action. Such references arc so common that it has been suggested 
that Ances. perhaps subconsciously. connected the bridegrooms" 
sexual prowess with Hussain s daring actions in battle. Mystical 
comparisons of the lover being united with his carthly beloved to 
the souls union with God arc very frequent in all Urdu poctry. but 
the directness of some of Anees’s remarks in a highly religious 
content is perhaps a little surprising. 


The Translation 


Until verv recently. Urdu poctry has alwavs been rhymed 
and written in strict conformity with the cules of mctre and 
prosodv. which it inherited largely from Persian. Although blank 
verse with no apparent metrical pattern is gaining some currency. 
mans. if not the majority of. modern Urdu poets still employ the 
traditional classical forms for their versc. 


As we have already pointed out. the Marsia is written in 
six-line stanzas (the classical form known technically as 
nmsaddas). rhyming AA AA BB. This form was found particularly 
suitable for lengthy narrative poems and was also cmploved by the 
19" century poet. Altaf Husain Hali, for his famous pocm. entitled 
the Flow and Ebb of Islam. which is commonly referred to as the 
Musaddas-i-Hali. 


Unlike English rhythm. which is ordered by stress. Urdu 
meter is quantitative. i.c. it depends upon the pattern of long and 
short syllables in the linc. Once the meter is determined. no license 
is permitted. and cach line of the poem will have exactly the same 
metre as the first. Discerning audiences arc very particular about 
metrical regularity. and will at once recognize and vociferously 
castigate any slight mistake. 


In translating this Marsia. | have kept rhyme throughout 
the poem. departing slightly (rom the original by emploving the 
schente AB AB CC. which is well attested in English verse. No 
attempt has been made to imitate the original metre exactly. since 
this would be well-nigh impossible in a language with the phonetic 
structure of English. The iambic pemamerer. which ‘has been 
popular with English narrative poets. from the time of Chaucer. 
seemed to fit best. and is not so different trom the metre which 
Ances lias employed. 
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As we have already pointed out. the language of the 
Marsia is very rich and grand. and most people would agree that it 
is probably the most difficult found in Urdu literature. It is in fact 
the language of the 19" century Lucknow nobility. whose delicate. 
formal speech came to be acclaimed as the epitome of high- 
brecding and manners. Even now in a very different world. thosc 
whose ancestors were born in Lucknow still pride themselves on 
their fine Urdu. and can have a very supercilious attitude towards 
lesscr mortals who had the misfortune to have been born 
elsewhere! 


Urdu. basically an Indian language, which readily absorbed 
grammatical structures and vocabulary from Arabic and Persian 
(themselves extremely rich languages). possesses a vast number of 
synonyms. For words like ‘horse’. ‘sword’. ‘battle’. "desert" etc.. 
which naturally frequently feature in the Marsia. more than half a 
dozen Urdu words might be found for cach. and of course. they 
will be used by the poet wishing to display his linguistic virtuosity. 
English, though a rich language. is in comparison with Urdu often 
found wanting. This presents the greatest problem to the 
translator. who must needs make the best of what he has at his 
disposal. 


The stately. formal verse cmploved in the Marsia requires 
similar language in the translation. and there arc many ways of 
doing this in English. | have. however. tried to avoid obscure or 
trite archaisms. which would scem amusing rather than grand. 
even though the fortunate rhyme that some of these words provide 
is a temptation. At least there arc no lines like the one found in an 
American (!) translation of Sophocles’ Antigone: 


Forsooth, my chuck, 
the morrow 's maund is dight. 

Ven often in Urdu poetry. normal word order and syntax can 
be violated for thc sake of metre or simply for cifect. With 
inflected languages like Urdu this is casicr to do without obscuring 
the meaning. since. because of the existence of grammatical case. 
it is always clear which is the subject and which is the object of a 
sentence. Violation of word order also occurs in English verse. 
though certainly not to the extent that it does in Urdu. Therctore. 


DH 
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no attempt has been made in this translation to imitate his feature 
of Anees's poetry. 


Word-play is another highly rega.ded feature of Urdu verse, 
and very often the more ingenious a pun the better. In spite of the 
fact that teachers and commentators. as early as the beginning of 
the 18" century came out against this practice. which was imitated 
from medieval Persian poets, their advice seems to have had little 
effect upon their followers. Puns, which are not fashionable in 
‘serious’ English writing. are of course, iinpossible to translate 
from one language to another. In many cases I have, therefore, 
becn obliged to abandon the Urdu pun, giving what I hope is an 
acccptable English equivalent. but one that is not absolutely literal. 


Here the whole of Anees’s Marsia is translated and care has 
bccn taken to convey the sense of the original as accurately as is 
possible in a verse translation. It is hoped that some of the beauty 
and grandeur of Anees's writing has remained. 


The English translation is meant to stand by itself, and 
therefore an extensive commentary has not been provided. For 
those who seek a li..ie more clarification of historical or stylistic 
points. some brief notes, marked with * in the margin of the 
English text, are given at the end. These are. however. not 
essential for the understanding or enjoyment of the poem as a 
whole. 


The Battle of Karbala 


The sun had run his journey o er the night: 
Unveiled. the Dawn revealed her glorious facc. 
The King who rides thc heavens saw her light 
And called his brave companions to their placc. 
"The time has come at last: to God give praise: 
Arise! In fitting prayer your voices raise. 


Brave hearts! For strife and slaughter dawns this day: 
Here the blood of Muhammad s race will flow’. 
Zahra's darling, honoured, seeks the fray; 

The night of parting fades 'neath union's glow. 

"We are those for whom the angels weep: 

To live this day we sacrificed our sleep. 
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This morning brings an evening ever blessed: 

We who depart for Paradise will slake 

Our thirst by Kausar's spring, and there find rest.* 
May God exalt our names for honour s-sake.' - 
Unequalled. each of them to joy gave birth. 

‘Let martyrs rise in glorv from this carth'. 


At this the faithful friends rose from their beds. 
And donning glorious raiment combed their hair: 
Then tying turbans on their noble heads. 
They faced the peerless Lord and gathered there. 
Wrapped in coloured cloaks. their {car grew less: 
Rose perfume, musk and civet filled their dress. 


Brave warriors dwarfing heaven with their height: 

In battle Solomons, in Sheba lions; 

The bravest fighters bowed before their might: 

No pangs of hunger pained these stalwart scions. 

For their great hearts the world was less than nought: 
To the vastness of the sea they gave scant thought. 


Their dry lips sang the praise of God. and light 

Shone on their faces: fear was put aside. ` 

No grief or panic clouded o er their sight; 

They joked and laughed and shared their skills with pride. 
Their charming accents gladdened every car: 

Each word they uttered was a joy to hear. 


Beyond compare the figures of their speeches: 
Each point they made with rare magnificence. 
Their rhetoric the art that knowledge teaches. 
Their dry tongues shed the honcy of eloquence. 
Arabian poets marvelled at their art. 

Lips like pistachios gently prized apart. 


Laughing voices, faces like the rose. 

Their bodies smelt as sweet as Joseph's cloak: 
Devout. abstemjous: their saintly pose 

In Heaven's slaves.would servitude provoke. 

Such rubies are not found. such pearls are rare. 
"They are angels’, cried the Houris. “born of air.'* 
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There was no water for the heavenly crowd: 
Before the prayers they washed in shining sand. 
Their faces glcamed like sunrays through a cloud. 
Sons of the Father of the Dust. this band 

Bccoine as radiant as the silver moon:* 

Their faces mirrors in a hazy noon. 


The kinsmen of the King stepped from their tent. 
Fatima's darlings all of beautcous face: 

Qasim the fair and Akbar hcaven-sent. 

Aqil and Muslim. Ja far’s valiant racc. 

Their countenances lit the sky around. 

The flower of eighteen suns stood on the ground. 


That morning “neath the shadow of the stars! 
If Moscs. who called God on Sinai.* 

Had scen their light that with the vision jars. 
He would have swooncd. Celestial majesty 

Was cchocd by the birds’ song in the bowers 

Of the desert valley filled with fragrant flowers. 


That dancing brilliance wafted by the breeze! 
The russet satin skv was put to shame. 

Rosy dew-drops hung on swaving (recs: 
Diamonds were abashed and pearls found blame. 
Each bush was crowned by glittering diadems: 
The leaves of every tree wore precious gems. 


How fine the art of the Creator's pen! 

On every leaf embellishment was shown: 

A skill beyond accomplished pocts ken. 
which to the simpler mind remaincd unknown. 
All stood in awe of the Lord of Servants’ craft: 
Enamelled richness o er the valley laughed. 


The light. the fresh. cold desert and the sky! 

The pheasant. quail and peacock made their call: 
The swect-voiced birds intoned their plaintive cry: 
the morning breeze brought coolness to the soul. 
Red petals clothed the trees and sought their arms 
Then gathered in the ditches round the palms. 


The desen and the morning breeze that blew 
Amid the branches swaving in the bowers. 
Scattering on the blooms rare drops of dew: 
One nightingale addressed a thousand flowers. 
The primroses of Zahra's garden drank 

The dew. collected on the rosy bank. 


The ring-doves gathered round the cypress tall: 
The pigcons cooed: "The Lord alone holds sway! 
Then came the cry: "Our God is blessed bv all’. 
The birds pursucd their worship in their way. 

Not only flowers sang their adulation: 

the tongues of thorns gave praisc in exultation. 


Lifting up its hand. the ant cricd out: 

‘Oh Chcrisher of the weak. who rule our fate!” 
“Eternal One! Almighty!”. came the shout. 
"There is one God. and He alone is great’. 

The deer called in the woods. the birds in the air: 
The jungle lions roared within their lair. 


And here amid the thorns the Prophet's Nowers 
imparted fragrance to the desert lands: 

The house of Fatima faced its last hours 

In the garden planted by Muhammad's hands—- 
This garden cut down in those ten sad days. 

By traitors wasted. cruclly set ablaze. 


Ah God! The autumn and the flowers of sprinz! 
Muhammiad’s sons could scarcely hold their bi cath. 

Like bridcgrooms they had dreamed of joy to sing: 

But their red garlands were the blooms of death. 

Awake all night. their cves were drunk with sleep. 

Their perfumed smiles caused closed buds’ hearts to Icap 


The glon of that russct-coloured tent! 

A fresh sky o er the carth had been unfurled. 
To the canopy no polc's support was lent: 
This ancient house! Faith's pivot in the world. 
For Allah's lovcd-oucs dwelt bencath this sky 
Like stars in the cmpyrean on high. 


The desert land smiled mocking at the skies: 
The seventh heaven though it dwelt above.* 
Its curtains were the veils of beauties” eyes. 
And heaven plucked its stars from it with love. 
The morning thought the sun a wretched sight 
When it compared it to that desert’s light. 


Then suddenly the dawn’s white light came in: 
To lead the praver the King came from his throne. 
All stood behind the Lord of Men and Jinn: 

Ali Akbar called the praver in Hasan's tone, 

The eves of everyone were filled with tears. 

As if the Prophet's voice fell on their cars. 


The birds fell silent: trees in ecstasy | 
Rocked to an’ fro: their buds and fruit sang praisc. 
The towns and deserts joined in harmony. 

And occan-bcasts emerged to hear their lays. 

The darting of Shabbir to all lent weight: 

O'er land and sca they cricd: "Our God ts great!” 


The women of the Kind wept bitter tears: 
while Bano of renown stood silently. 

Zainab repeated blessings with her prayers: 
"Mv muczzin. 1 give my life to thec!* 

The call in praise of God: oh. hear their jos! 
As beautiful as Joseph is my bov. 


He reads from the Quran. what majesty! 

His grandsirc once ‘or speaking held the prizc. 
Ah. may his voice remain eternally! 

The strains of David. who was called The Wise! 
Those mclodics like petals of a flower! 

A nightingale chirps in the Prophet's bower. 


Let somconc take these blessings on my part: 
May God protect him from the evil eve! 

His cloquence would capture any heart, 
Although for two long days his throat is dry. 
In foreign lands misfortune strikes Husain. 
Three davs of hunger torment him with pain.” 


"Make ready for your worship!'. came the cry. 
"The King of all Creation Jeaves his seat. 

In ranks of light the Leader passes by; , 
Salvation's path bows down to touch his feet. 
His radiance in the highest heaven will reign’. 
The Quran became a prayer-mat for Hussain. 


The company’s prayers were verses from that age: 
Like bismillah the King stood. at their head:* 

The ranks were lines of writing on the page. 

And proudly stood behind the one who led. 

The dawn blinked at the whiteness shown between 
The rows of words that Ali once had seen. 


They magnified the Lord in glorious tune; 

. All heaven's angels blessed them for their sake. 
In faith their faces shone bright as the moon; ` 

In fear of God their limbs began to quake. 

Their necks were bowed in humble adulation. 
Like the crescent moon they folded in prostration. 


Haidar s scions. Muhammad's noble kin, 
Eighteen brave voung men stood in one place; 
All pcerless: righteous. humble. free of sin, 
the friends of the Imam in wisdom's grace. 
Theirs the praise of God in all directions. 
Theirs the beads that told their benedictions. 


They stood. then bowed: their prayers flew to the sky: 
To the One Existing Lord they showed devotion. 
Prostrate upon the ground. their time passed by: 

their hands. their arms. their feet betraved no motion. ` 
But of their own dire plight. They made no word. 

They prayed beneath the shadow of the sword. 


They raised their heads and pointed to the air. 
The gates of heaven received their adulation. 
Their hands. the pinions of the bird of prayer, 

. To the trembling sky sped on their supplication. ` 
In humble pose they fell upon the ground: 

In Gabricl’s domain their words passed round. 
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The prayer of the King of Men was now complete; 
His thirsty friends came forth to shake his hand. 
One kissed his cheek. another touched his feet: 
What stalwart spirits had this hungry band! 

His soldiers pledged their faith with every breath: 
Embracing on the feast-day of their death. 


Here one fell upon thc ground in thanks: 
Herc the Quran was read in doleful strains. 
Praise of the Prophet echocd in their ranks: 
Here power to the Almighty “mid their pains. 
Hussain cried out: “Have pity on our plight: 
On us who thirst and hunger in our flight! 


Here sad laments and pleading supplication: 
But there oppression. cruelty. wicked deeds. 
Umar, son of Sa ad cried. "Kecp your station! 
Watch the river, guard the banks and meads! 
Hussain is without water for two days. 

Let him not drink a drop until he pays’. 


The Celestial King gave orders from his place. 
When arrows suddenly begar to fall. 

Towards the evil foe he turned his face. 
Weighing his sword Abbas obcyed his call. 
Like moths around the torch of the [mam. 
They rallied to protect Hussain from harm. 


To Ali Akbar he made this behest: 

"On treachery our evil foe is bent. 

Life of my soul. go where the women rest. 
And lead them from the forecourt to the tent. 
Through negligence let no child come to grief. 
For Asghar’s neck is the target of the thief. 


The Sky-Throned King had thus addressed his son, 
When Fazza cried from the porch: ‘Behold our plight! 
Oh Lord. now where may Ali's daughters run? 

The children have been crying through the night. 
Suffocated by the beat they weep. 

But now in the morning breeze they go to sleep. 


Bagir rests, Sakina is in a swoon; 

This feverish heat our babies has oppressed. 
In tears they sleep, their faces like the moon, 
Weak from hunger. Where to give them rest? 
Theirs is no fault. Why do these arrows rain? 
They seek the coolness of the breeze in vain.' 


Hearing her voice. the Heavenly Lord arosc: 
"Neath shields his comrades took him to the porch. 
He cricd: ^ We part for battle with our foes. 
Prepare the horses. Light our righteous torch! 
May our hearts rejoice in Paradise today: 

Make haste to force this issue in the fray. 


With these brave words, the King of Land and Sea 
Went ever to the Women. In the ranks 

His men prepared. Abbas, renowned and free, 
Paced to and fro, a lion with armoured flanks. 
The lightning of his face flashed on the sand.; 

His shield aloft, his sword gripped in hand. 


Solomon's crown was humbled bv his helm; 
The wings of Huma were envious of its plumes.* 
His gauntlets would fair Victory overwhelm; 
God save us from his anger when it looms! 
When a brother wards off tvranny and wrong. 
Will not his brother's heart feel safe and strong? 


The King beheld the women's piteous state: 
Their hair hung loose, their faces pale and white. 
Zainab made a prayer: "Oh God Most Great! 
Save Fatime's darling in this awful fight. 

May Bano's crop be green and fresh with sap: 
And may she nurse new offspring in her lap. 


At Karbala the traveller is undone! 

An assault upon a Sayyid. loved by all! 

In foreign lands can battle e'er be won? 

Have mercy on these babes so frail and small. 
They did of hunger: thirst has plunged its sword. 
They are Your Holy Prophet's family. Lord! 
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Neither Ali nor the Prophet has been kept 
To lead this house so cruelly laid to waste; 
For Fatima we mourned, for Hasan wept; 
Husain alone remains in kingship placed. , 
Hussain alone remains in kingship placed. 
Have mercy! Spare the Reiuge of our band! 
Our company is lost without his hand.’ 


Drawing near, the Lord of Heaven spoke: 

“Be not thou troubled. All thy prayers are heard. 
Our cursed foe all faith and pledges broke, 

And now they will learn justice at my word. 
This is no timc. my sister. for thy tears. 

Bring forth the holy relics. Cease thy fears.” 


Zainab brought the clothes, the Prophet wore 
When he went to Heaven. on that. night. 

Husain put on. his turban, and. once. more 

He donned the cloak to which he had the right. ` 
Those holy garments fitted perfectly; - `, 
The scarf of Fatima, his legacy. 


The glorious turban-flaps hung down unfurled, 
Like jasmine-perfumed locks they graced his race, 
And on his shoulders rested black and curled. 
Cathay and far. Khatan renounced their place. 
Musk and ambergris could not compare, |... ` 
With the scented spikenard twisting in his hair.* 


det. EM PG st s 
The Prophet' s fragrance wafted from his train. . 
No bridegroom knew such perfume from a bride. . 
Haidar. Fatima. Hasan. Hussain. ~. 
The scent of the Holy Five on every side? ` 
Was squandered on the vale: the swaying flawers! 
In Paradise Rizwan rocked in its showers.* - 


The King of Time has donned this fine array; .. 
His sister, blessing him, began to weep: 
"Ah Haidar, Hasan! Where are you today? 
We roam abroad; where does our mother sleep? ` 
My sweetest Joseph now from us will part; 


I die; ah, may the Prophet bless his heart!’ 


The box of arms was opened by the King; 
Zainab, chaste and holy, beat her breast. 
The armour wrought in heaven began to sing 
The prayers inscribed upon the Leader's chest. 
The beauty of its jewels shone out afar 

And every link was like a gleaming star. 


When Zulfiqar, the mighty sword, appeared, 
The King of Heaven kissed its hilt with love. 
He weighed it in his hand, and Glory cheered: 
‘I bow to thy magnificence above. . 
May victory de thy lot, may triumph flow, 

And may thy strike fall squarely on thy foe!’ _ 


He fixed the sword that he alone could wield; 
The crescent moon grew frantic in the sky; 
Up to his shoulder mounted Haníza's shield, 
Whose dignity increased when raised on high: 
The mark of Prophethood was its proud gain 
From being on the shoulder of Hussain.* 


The Lord of High and Low in arms was dressed; 
The Sayyid’s standard stood before the band. 

The women, hair dishevelled, were distressed; 
His sister clutched the pole with trembling hand. 
With swords bound to their waists, on battle bent, 
The sons of Zainab came before the ten? ` 


Those rosy-cheeked young boys with valour trod. 
Their cloaks tucked in and sleeves rolled up for war. 
The might of Ja’far and the Lion of God; 

In stature small, but valiant all the more. 

They rubbed their eyes upon the flag and sighed. 

‘In ecstasy to clasp the pole they tried. 


They eyed the standard, looked with hopeful eyes 
Towards their mother, prafsing loud the King; : 
Then taking counsel, sure to win the prize 
Quietly said: ‘From thee we ask one thing. 

Who carries Ali’s emblem to thy fray? 
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Who bears our grandsire's standard there today? 


For when the King takes counsel, let him know 
We have the right, although we dare not ask. 
Politeness tells us that we,should be slow ' 

In coming forward for this glorious task. 

We love and serve the Master of Creation, 


. But also hope to gain our reputation. 


Great heroes in tlie Prophet's army fought, 
But Ja'far gained the greatest honour then. 

On Khaibar's field all great distinction sought, 
But Ali took the standard of his men. 

We may be thirsty, but we fight like lions. 

Of Ali and of Ja'far we are scions' 


Zainab answered: 'What is this to you? 

Can I advise or sway the Lord of Men? 

Please know your place. Accept that which is due. 
I shall be angry if you speak again. 

Now stand aside, clasp hands and show respect. 
Ali Akbar stands alone through yoür neglect. 


Move aside. Go by the standard. There! 

Make sure our Heavenly Master does not see. 
You come and drive me mad. Now is that fair? 
Your behaviour is not good. Please let me be! 
You cry, but I can do no more nor less. : 
As far as ['m concerned that's childishness! 


You're babies. Still you crave the highest place. 
Well, find a way of putting on some years. . 

But I admit there's courage in your face. - 

No one can match you from amongst your peers. 
This issue must be weighed up carefully. 

No one receives what is not meant to be. 


The standard was not made for hands so small. : 


‘You are the youngest, though you think you're wise. 


Before the Prophet's Grandson you must fall. 
This is your duty; here your glory lies. 


You wish to fight, but what can be attained? 


Today in death alone is honour gained. 


What if your forebears won that rich reward? 
Do you think it good to steal their reputation? 
Real qualities are those shown by the sword. 
Let Haidar guide you; aim at Ja’far’s station. 
You do have Ali's blood, but do not boast. 

Be worthy of that title midst the host. 


How did the Winged Ja'far gain renown?* 

The standard was the Prophet's gift he took; 

And when he drew his sword and brought it down, 
The lands of Syria and Turkey shook. 

And when he lost his life that Son of Kings, 
Instead of arms God gave him jewelled wings. 


For three whole days their army faced defeat; 
Then Ali bore the standard to the field. 

The Lion of God put Marhab to retreat; 

The foe within the fortress would not yield. 
But he broke down that door of infamy 

As if it were a leaf plucked from a tree. 


Now, Ali's noble son, in ambush caught, 
Beholds our mother's garden laid to waste. 
And you forget to ask why I’m distraught. 
Incensed by rank and honour you make haste 
To winfor your own name a reputation. 

For me you spare such scant consideration. ’ 


The rose-faced boys in deference clasped their hands: 
"Oh, Sister of Hussain! Control thy wrath. 

No further talk of standard on these sands, 

But thou wilt see out wotth when we go forth 

To rout the foe, then sleep where martyrs fall. 

You will say we were the bravest of them all.’ 


Her loving sons thus spoke; she drew her breath, 
And then as the tears welled up within her breast, 
She cried: "You give me tidings of your death; 
But wait and by your mother's hand be blessed. 
You scorn you mother's words before you part. 


Wier do you plunge this dagger in my heart?’ 


The King drew near to Zainab and thus spoke: 
*My sister, didst thou hear what thy boys said? 
They are the lions which fearsome spirits broke. 
By such unequalled hearts are armies led. ; 
Compared to the bravest ones who passed before, 
Their frown is different and their courage more. 


Just ten years old! What purpose they display! 
Such stubbornness in ones so young is rare. 

May dearest fortune smile on them today. __ 

At whose breast were they suckled? By whose care 
Were they brought up to grace the Prophet's name? 
But they are young. How can I meet their claim? 


The bearer of the standard is thy choice.’ 


. "The King of Heaven must choose.’ Zainab replied. 
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"Thou were declared our mother with one voice’, 
Answered Hussain, 'the day that Fatima died. 

So now must thou decide; for thee to say 

Which one will bear the standard to the fray.' 


Zainab answered: ‘I can do no more. 

For thou art Leader of the Strong and Weak, 
And after the Quran thy word is law. 

But if it is thy will that I should speak, 

Then I would choose the brave Abbas. For me 
In valour no one stands as high as he. 


He loves thee; he is thine obedient slave; 

A younger brother who will give his life 

For thee, and fight with strength among the brave; 
a worthy son in time of war and strife; 

a lion-hearted general, good and fair. 

With his great courage no one can compare.’ 


The King who has no equal found his voice, 
As tears came to his eyes: “To thee my thanks. 
My sister, thou hast uttered Ali's choice. 
Go-call Abbas, the terror of the ranks.’ 

Akbar called his uncle reverently: 


"The King awaits. My aunt has chosen thee.’ 


Abbas came in the presence of the King. 
‘Go to thy sister’, said Hussain. ‘She chose.’ 
Zainab placed the standard in the ring. 
Taking the flag the Lord of Heaven arose: 
‘Here is the standard thou alone mayst lift. 
For thee the Holy Ones reserved this gift.* 


He clasped the pole and to his Master bowed, 
Then filled with glory touched his sister’s feet. 
She blessed him; saying: ‘Brother I have vowed 
My life to thee. Protect me from the heat 

Of Battle. Go and bring us peace today, 

And guard thy brother in this awesome fray.’ 


Abbas addressed his sister: 'While my head 
Remains upon my neck, be not distressed. 

Though a hundred-thousand swords on us be sped, 
They will not pierce this shield, my stalwart breast. 
The sons of the Lion of God to action rise; 

They fight with lions and tear out their eyes.’ 


To Ali's tomb he turned his noble face: 
‘Behold each atom has become a sun! 

Ah, Lord of Dust! Have mercy on thy race. 
Before Hussain to martyrdom I run. 

My head will fall to save thine only peer; 
My blood and sweat are shed upon Shabbir.’ 


Hearing this, Abbas's wife drew nigh. 

At first, she looked with coyness at her spouse. 
She blessed Hussain and Zainab with a sigh, 
And said: "These sufferings my grief arouse. 

But such reward that you have now bestowed 
Makes great the honour which we are not owed.’ 
Zainab laid her head upon her breast, i 
And said: ‘I pray thy womb may e'er give life.” 
‘She answered: ‘May my Lady’s name be blessed. 
Let children be thy fortune as a wife. i 
May Ali Akbar pass his wedding night 
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Here ’neath the stars that make this heaven bright. 


May destiny ensure their safe return. 
Let the cry go up on Yathrib for the Lord.* 


` May dear Umm al Banin with honour burn. 


My joy on Ali Akbar's bride be poured. 
May henna red his hands and feet adorn. 
May his wedding greet the shadow of the morn.’ 


The little girl, Sakina came and said: 


“Where is my uncle? Tell me, why this throng? 
Let me place my blessings on his head. 

May he be saved by God form harm and wrong. 
He takes the standard; may his fame be mine; 
Far he is Al e glory, Ali's sign.’ 


"Come, my dear’. Abbas smiled through his tears. 
“You re thirsty and I did not stop to think.’ 
Sakine answered: “No. allay thy fears. 

Thou hast the standard now, but we must drink. 
Go, fill my water-skin. No other boon 

I crave from thee. Bring:water. Bring it soon!' 


Hearing her words, the Sayyid women cried. 
Qasim came near and called to the Imam: 
"The Sytian army masses with its pride 

And fast approaches, bent on doing harm.' 
Hussain replied: "No cause for fear this day! 
Abbas will bear our standard to the fray.’ 


Standard in hand, Abbas to action fell. 

The barefoot women ran with hair dishevelled. 
The Lord cried: ‘Brood of Mustafa, farewell! 
We part. 'Tis time the scores were duly levelled. 
This is the morning of the night of sorrow. 

Our fading stars unite to greet the morrow.’ 


Grief-stricken, Zainab fell before Hussain; 

And Bano, stumbling, fell before her son; 
Trembling, Kulsum fell. her heart .n pain; 
Sakina. Baqir fell down one by one. 

The garden was despoiled, no gay flowers danced; 


The standard like a funeral-bier advanced. 


The celestial Lord Abbas with firm intent 

Strode out; the soldiers said their last farewell. 
The King of Both Worlds left the women's fent, 
But Zainab's piercing shrieks he could not quell. 
His heart was pained; tears. washed his eyes anew, 
As when a sun-flower's face is washed with dew. 


Just like Muhammad, mounted on his steed, 
Hussain attacl.cd his quiver fo the rein. 

The tongues of men and Jinn cried out: "Indeed, 
The Prophet's horse descends to earth again! 

His graceful movement shames the mountain-quail; 
His face that of a bride beneath her veil. 


Behold the way his eyes flash, stern and bold! 
How proudly struts and sways the noble horse! 
His limbs were fashioned i in a perfect mould. 
He stops and pricks his ears up in his course. 
His neck the fairies’ hands would fain caress. 
Swift as Huma he sports his comeliness.' 


The wind began to blow, the horse advanced 
With joy towards the desert, gaining strength; 
The cavalry took their reins; their horses pranced; 
The standard, like a cypress fair in length, 

Came forth to Iram's garden midst its bowers —* 
To Karbala, the land of desert flowers. 


The five pronged emblem's radiance robbed the sight * 
Its gleaming was reflected on the sand; 

It lit the high empyrean with its light— 

A bridegroom’s face veiled in a golden strand. 

The emblem and the sun shone.in both ways, 
Entangling in tbe air their brilliant rays. 


God's chosen army of magnificence! 

The infamous enemy flags began to droop. 
Brave Hashimites with rare munificence, 
Adornment of the earth, an honoured troop. 
Each one the seed of Ali, each in price 
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'Was dearer than the groves of Paradise. 


Those eight young boys, fair-faced, straight-backed and wise 
With awesome strength and grit were Haidar's scions. 
Black locks entwining their narcissus eyes, 

With little knives they were a match for lions. ` 

Their moon-like breasts for arrows were the snare. 

They came like bridegrooms to a place of prayer. 


The houris from their windows in delight 
Called out: ‘Bless the Imam and bless his sword. 
The earth this day presents a wond'rous sight, 
For he resembles Mustafa, our Lord. 

` The banner of Abbas goes forth unfurled. 

The company of the Prophet rules the world. 


For when the Holy Prophet left his place, 

We thought the world bereft of beauty's charm. 
But let the old bent sky now hide his face! 

Ali Akbar lives to be Hussain's right arm. 

Just see his comely looks and know his worth. 
Muhammad in Heaven; his shadow on the earth.'* 


suddenly arrows rained upon the horde. 
Hussain advanced and pleaded with his foe. 

His thirsty friends came to protect their Lord; 
They struck the Syrian force and laid it low. — 
With swords held high, the fight was underway. 
. All strove like Malik Ushtar in the fray.* 


The King's companions, bent on Holy War, l 
Raised cries; the earth began to shake with fear. 
Fierce lions against foxes to the fore! 

The cursed foe in panic to the rear! 

To north and south fell lightning on the flanks 
And pierced the black clouds of the Syrian ranks. 


Now Ali's grandsons fought with might and main.* 
Thor daggers had the force of Zulfiqar. — 

On shield and shoulder savage blows would rain. 
The wounded. dead and dying lay afar. 

They proved themselves to be the Prophet s scions; 


Nursed by the milk of Zainab, they were lions. 


Those tiny little hands, those wrists so white; 

their speed created havoc in the field. 

The enemy bowmen broke their ranks in fright, 
And pleaded with the Prophet's men to yield. 

: In them Muhammad's strength was manifest. 
"Twas Zainab's milk that fed their lion-like breasts. 


Qasim, Hasan’s son, so bravely fought; 
Surrounded, he roared like an angry beast. 
Three days of thirst and hunger were as nought. 
With unveiled face no bridegroom to his feast 
E’er ran so hard as he attacked his foes 

And dealt the Syrian Arzaq hefty blows.* 


The sword of brave Abbas flashed with such power 
That Gabriel sought protection from his Lord. 

The son of Sa'd there faced his final hour 

"Midst shieldless corpses scattered by the sword. 

A lions spring to gain the river banks, 

Abbas swam through the waves of serried ranks. 


The guards of the Euphrates lost their heads 
And like the river's current flowed away. 
Black-hearted foes were tossed into its beds; . 
Their life-breath burst like bubbles in its spray. 
Abbas, dry-lipped, took water for his men, 

As if the Prince of Arabs fought again. 


Ali Akbar seized his victims with a frown, 

Like a hungry lion pouncing on its prey. 

The proud were vanquished, mighty men put down; 
His adversaries o'er the desert lay. 

Their heads were severed; no one dared to pass 
Beyond the lines defended by Abbas. 


On both sides swords rained down till past midday. 
The earth and skies resounded with the crash. 

With folded wings the angels looked away. 

- No more the shouts, no more of swords the flash. 

The shiefds were spent; the spears now joined the fight: 
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By afternoon the army was in flight. 


Hussain brought back the corpses of his nation; 
No martyr's head was severed by the foe. — ' 
May no man suffer such dire tribulation! 

He cried: “Alas! Where do their spirits go? 

The weight of mountains has been thrust on me. 
Such fine array men's eyes will no more see.’ 


‘Mid deád and dying stood the lone Imam. 
The Prophet's cloak was soaked in crimson gore. 
Dejected, anxious, thirsty, in alarm, 
He heard their victory drums; the enemies' roar 
Proclaiming slaughtered martyrs broke his heart; 
It pierced his spirit like a poisoned dart. 


Only he who grieves can understand. 
The garden of life's toil now wasted lay. 


- No rest from lamentation's cruel hand. 


The lamps were out that once burnt bright as day. 
Scattered limbs exposed to seering heat; 
On Ali Akbar's corpse there was no sheet. 


The King of the Age moved slowly to the tent: 
Hc could not bring his thirsty lips to speak. 
Lifting the flap. he cried: "My heart is rent! 
Ms sister. it is Asghar that I seek. 

Now bring him from his cradle to the door. 

| long to see his moon-like face once more.’ 


Muhammad's women ran to'him unveiled, 

And Zainab brought the baby in her arms. 

He took the child, by pangs of love assailed, 

And kissed him, overcome by infant charms. 

The knife of grief cut through Hussain's sad breast; 
His holy knee afforded Asghar rest. 


He cradled Asghar in his warm embrace. 1 
Outside in ambush lurked black Kahils son,* 
Who fired a three-pronged arrow from his place; 
It's target was the neck of the little one. 

The baby writhed in pain; the Leader cried; 


The tiny child was slaughtered by his side. 


The baby died, and in the earth about 

A little grave was fashioned by the sword. 
The child was buried, and Hussain cried out: 
"Oh Holy Ground, be mindful of thy ward! 
This love of Ali, keep him in thy care, 

: Ali's pledge and Fatima's treasure rare!’ 


He spoke and donned his shining arms once more; 
His eyes were bloodshot, and his face was red. 
Clofhed in the Prophet's cloak, now bent on war, 
With Hamza's shield alone to fight he sped; 

With Zulfigar, that sword of might and fame; 
Muhaimmad’s armour graced his noble frame. 


Was it Rustam clothed in armour or his steed? 
The fiery, faithful horse was swift and fleet. 

A bridle, gold and silver, was its lead; 

Elixir was the dust raised by its feet. 

The blood of Duldul fair pulsed through its veins;* 
Submissive when the Master took its reins. 


The days of summer heat defy description. 

- My tongue burns like a candle if I try. 

God save us from the blast of its inception! 
The field was red, and yellow burnt the sky. 
Cold water was the wish of this poor band, 
As flaming winds poured fire upon the sand. 


The vehemence of the suri, its cruel glare! 
The face of day was burnt and black as night. 
The Alqama dried up; its banks were bare;* 
Its bubbles burst and from the heat took flight. 
The spring of life was dry; its work was done. 


The Euphrates steamed and boiled beneath the sun. 


Four-footed creatures sheltered in the lake; 

With fish the salamander made its home; 

The deer were languid, cheetas would not wake; 
The molten rocks became a waxen foam. 

The red flew from the rose, green from the glade; 
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In wells the water dropped in search of shade. 


There was no tree that still bore flowers or fruits; 
The date-palms were on fire like the chenar.* 
No smiling rose drew moisture from its roots; 
Thorns grew on branches burnt as black as tar. 
No limb could stir, no Beating heart would race; 
All nature bore a pale, consumptive face. 


The beasts cowered in the places that were wet; 
Birds hid themselves within the forest trails. 
The pupils of the eye were bathes in sweat, 
And would not peep outside their eyelash-veils. 
If one glance came to stand upon the street, 

A thousand blisters formed upon its feet. 


The lions would not emerge from their wild dens; 
Dust hung around the hazy sun's wide girth. 
Gazelles all sought the refuge of the fens. 

The firmament caught fever from the earth. 

From pain of heat it uttered mournful sound. 
Seeds roasted if they fell upon the ground. 


The whirlpool on the water spun with flame; 
From burning bubbles sparks of fire would leap; 
The tongues of waves were dry; no solace came - 
To crocodiles which languished in the deep. 

The rivers blazed as if on Judgement's Day, 

And roasted fish upon their billows lay. 


The mirror of the sky was scorched with heat, 

And lightning dashed for shelter in the cloud. 
Hot-tempered men could scarce stand on their feet. 
For morning's camphor cried the sun aloud. 

The dome of elemental fire burnt red, _ 

And clouds to even colder regions sped. 


In that great heat the King of Nations stcod; 

The standard's shade, the Prophet’s arms no more. 
His sighs were flames, his tongue was hard as wood, 
His lips were grey, his back was bent and sore. 
Three days deprived of water, now he stuttered; 
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His tongue tripped over every word he uttered. 


The enemy riders let their horses drink; 
They led their camels to the watering-places; 
The birds refreshed themselves upon the brink, 
And water-boys rubbed moisture on their faces. 
A pious act to car for bird and beast! 
Hussain, so thirsty, looked upon their feast. 


A golden parasol for Ibn Sa'd! 

His servants fanned him as he sat: and now 

The ground was splashed with water by his guard. 
But for Hussain no shade to cool his brow. 

The blazing sun beat down upon his back: 

His blessed countenance was burnt and black. 


The son of Sa’d called: “Lord of Heaven, think! 
Give me allegiance, for I mean no harm. 

A cooling draught shall I give thee to drink.’ 
Hussain replied: ‘Ah wretch, respect Islam! 
The son of Ali takes no gift from thee. 

From thy hand water is but dust to me. 


For if I asked, then Abraham would come 

And fill my cup from the found of Salsabil,* 
wouldn’t thou give me to drink, oh filthy scum? 
With avaricious tyrants would I deal? 

Thy Very shadow causes flowers pain. 

If thou art cul, no blood pours from thy vein. 


And if I called, Jamshed would give his cup;* 
The Prophet would tell Gabriel to bring 

A draught from Kausar's spring for me to sup; 
On earth the angels would my victory sing. 

At my command the world would cease to be. 
Iraq and Syria sink beneath the sea.* 


He spoke and gazed on Zulftqar's bright blade. 

The son of Sa d fell back, alarmed and shy. 

. From enemy ranks an arrow-charge was made; 

The sound of war drums sped across the sky. 

The horsemen massed: their spears were poised for war: 
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Black flags adorned the black-faced army's roar. 


The clamour of the drums, the trumpets’ cry! 

The angels' ears were deafened by the din. 

And from its senses all the earth did fly, 

As armoured soldiers with their spears moved in. 
with shields upon their heads came this vile bands, 
Like rain-colouds swooping on the desert sand. 


: Intoning martial verses, Ali's scion 


Advanced with Gabriel's hand upon his shoulder. 
Onward he advanced—a male lion—, 

With sleeves rolled up: each step he took grew bolder. 
The bride of battle was in splendour wreathe: 
Hussains intrepid sword was now unsheathed. 


The flaming sword was wrenched out of its cover, 
As moonbeams fly, as perfume leaves the rose, 
As a comely maiden taken from her lover, 

As breath departs the breast, as red blood flows. 
When thunder roared and all the air did swell, 


Laila swooned and from her litter fell. 


Hussain swooped like an eagle from on high, 


` As lions in the jungle pounce on deer. 


The heavens flashed; the clouds began to cry; 

His horse rushed down like water swift and sheer. 
The sharp sword cut the foe with thunderous crash; 
They fell like mountains ‘neath the lightning's flash. 


The sparks flew from the sword that cut and thrust, 
Heads were severed in the wind that blew.. 
It beat upon the armour, raising dust. 


The wings of Gabriel stretched out and flew. 


Those wings were like a charm that all men save, 
For on them Ali’s name stood out engraved.* 


The foe on whom the sword fell split in two; 


. The blade came down again to make him four. 
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The path it took was the one Death pointed to; 
However hard its task, it craved for more. 
No rider in his saddle could be found; 


the armour's chains lay scattered on the ground. 


Its strike beheaded that tumultuous horde; 
Assemble ranks were shattered by its flight; 
Each body's castle fell beneath the sword, 

And houses crumbled ’neath its torrent’s might. 
Whoever struck the scimitar fell*dead; 

Its lustrous sharpness made the streams run red. 


Ah God, the river and the sheet of flame! 

Fire on water, water set ablaze! 

The sword sped onwards, whispering God's name; 
Its current woke the still pools from their daze. 

It quivered and the evil spate was snared. 

With Zulfiqar's keen sharpness nought compared. 


The centre. flanks and wings, both left and right 
Of the murderous army by Hussain were crushed. 
The earth was spinning as the sword took flight. 
From lifeless bodies all the spirit gushed. 

Their souls left like those guests that part in haste; 
the market closed; the city was laid waste. 


The horsemen bore the sword's almighty speed: 

It cut them through and split their horses’ girth. 

It thirsted after blood and did its deed. 
And bloody corpses choked the heavens and earth. 
No need it had for grindstone or for flint; 

From land to sky all space shone with its glint. 


This sword of autumn spoiled the garden's bloom. 
Torn from its scabbard now it craved no home. 

. Faithful has for faithlessness no room. 
Do those exalted with the lowest roan? 
Straightness in its curve, and sharp its tongue: 
The power to cut upon its breath was hung. 


It struck the breast, the heart was bathed in blood; - 


the fingernails of Death plunged in the flash. 
The cry “God save us!’ poured out in a flood. 
It cut down honour, then it struck afresh. 

Ten steadfast men could not brook its attack: 
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Its flaming fire turned all their faces black. 


Ranks collapsed on ranks where're it struck, 

Now this way, that way, dashing through the air. 
“Where has it gone?’ “Which warrior did it pluck?’ 
The cries came: ‘It is here!’ “No, it is there!’ 

the archers could not find the way to go. 


If heads were severed, bodies did not know. 


Those by the water washed their hands of life, 
And hands of headless riders lost the reins. 

A hand was struck; a heart was plunged in strife. 
No hands were left to grab their horses reins. — 
They fain would hide their faces in their hands; 
But, shamed, their feet took off across the sands. 


Ah, how they feared the Lion of Creation! 

The stream of the Euphrates turned to bile. 

Their cruel hearts were racked with consternation; 
They could not run, nor could they stay awhile. 
"Run". came the cry, ‘before it is too late.’ 

The river of God’s wrath was in full spate. 


Although the watery fish were armour-clad, 

They hid themselves in fear, mouths open wide. 

In whirlpools spun the shields; the waves were mad: 
The crocodiles sought corners dark to hide. 

The river would escape the sword’s white heat. 

But bubbles formed like blisters on its feet. D 


Divine destruction was the sword's swift blow. 

"God help us!, came the cry. "What can we do?’ 
through helmets, then through breastplates it would go. 
then on through saddles, slicing steeds in two. 

And when the sword into the ground was thrust, 

The Earth cried: 'Save me. Ali, Lord of Dust!' 


The bowinen, pressing hard, died in the fray. 

Their arms hung loose; their bow strings still were taut. 
The horn was cut, their flew away; 

One step onto the field and they were nought. 

The bird of vain imagining took flight; 


- All those who were in archery renowned 
Could find no place of refuge but the grave. 
And those whose target-shot was always sound 
Groped blindly for the life they could not save. 
Those archers of perdition, sore misled, 
Mistook the arrow's notches for its head. 


The lines fell upon lines, and flanks on flanks: 
riders fell on riders, steed on steed. 

For five that fled, ten fell among the ranks, 
And heralds were dispatched with awesome speed. 
The army broke and tyranny was dashed. 

So rare to see a foe so cruelly lashed. 


The Lion of Karbala was now enraged. 

To Karbala for refuge wolves had fled. 
What war in Karbala the sword had waged! 
At Karbala fell many a severed head. 

The villages became abodes of ghosts. 
Mounds of corpses towered above the hosts. 


The Warrior King struck panic in his foe, 
And turmoil broke beneath the ancient sky. 
The bowstrings looked for refuge in the bow; 
For help the bow to arrow-heads made cry. _ 
The ruthiess sword drove on, and everywhere 
the enemy sought a respite from its glare. 


From twanging bowstrings arrows sped like rain: 
Hurtling from the Syrian cloud they poured. 

The piebald horses. chestnut steeds in pain 
Whinnied as the sweltering hot winds roared: 
The hatred of the desert was on fire: 

Hussain alone withstood its clamorous ire. 


Water-carriers came and called their wares: 

"The market-place is brisk!" "Come cool your hearts! 
The wicked, mindful only of their cares, - 

Rushed to the water-boys like poisoned darts. 

A blazing fire consumed the world of pain. 

All drank their fill except the Lord, Hussain. 
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Such thirst assailed him ‘neath those burning skies: 
He masked his face and cried in desperation. 

The sun's sharp glare assaulted his poor eves. 

But still he leapt and fought with exultation. 

Rare beads of sweat poured down his holy face; 
Pure pearls cascaded on the battle-place. 


But those who slaked their thirst just slunk away. 
The sword of Ali led the fight alone. 

It flashed upon the scalp in full array. 

Stopped by neither shields nor iron nor stone. 
The blade of the Creator knew no thirst: 

In front of it the helmets’ blisters burst. 


The enemies were confused. and could not tell 
An arrow from a bow. such was their plight. 
The archers seeking refuge fled to Hell: 

Their quivers shuddered as they took to flight. 


- No sooner had they tried to grip their bow. 


Their heads were off: their bodies were laid low. 


The horses jostled riders when they saw 
The sword flash by: in fear they jumped and leapt. 


Not one in thousands stood this battle raw: 


Among the ranks there was no order kept. 
From every sidc the shout of *Scatter!” “Flee!” 
Swords turned their faces from the misery. 


From the stamping of the horses sand flew up: 
The firmament filled like an hour-glass. 

The dark-blue sky became a dusty cup. 

And blackness spread o er valley, hill and pass. | 
The glow that lights the world was lost from sight: 
The afternoon i, once had turned to night. 


The prowess of the Lord against his foes! 

With sunlight oit his swarthy face he strode. 
His dry cracked lips were petals of the rose; 
Like Ali borne by Zuljanah he rode.* 

Came clamour from the battle, fierce and harsh: 
"Run off! An angry lion Stalks the marsh.' 


"Hussain! Make haste to save us!'. came the cry. 
"Hussain contests the banks: the swamp he takes. 
Hussain fights with the wrath of God on High. 
The world is his; in him God's spirit wakes! 
Hussain saved Noah from the dreadful flood.* 

: May we be saved by Ali Akbar's blood! 


the name of Ali Akbar reached his ears: 
His heart was pierced: he pulled his horse s rein. 
And as he stopped. his eyes were filled with tears: 


He addressed the spot where his dead son had lain: 


"Life of my soul! They call you from afar. 
The battle ends; I lay down Zulfiqar.’ 


Ibn Sa d cried out and slapped his knee: 

"Ah shamc! His victory becomes defeat! 
Behold the hero! Such brave men as he 
Should never lcad themselves to base retreat.” 
Then one of fon Sa d's strong men cried out: 
"The prize is mine! TU put Hussain to rout!” 


He was gigantic. ugly. fat and dark, 

And brazen-bodied with a waist of iron: 

Of Death his quivered arrows bore the mark: 
His shield had smashed the teeth of many a lion. 
His heart was evil and his soul corrupt: 

At hiss every step a mountain would erupt. 


Another giant like him in form and height. 
With bushy, beetling brows and dark-blue eyes. 
Stood by his side, depraved and full of spite. 

In battle he slew foes of wond rous size. 

One boasted of his club and one his sword. 
They girded up their loins to slay the Lord. 


To point this ay some fight | need resolve: 

To gain my enemies’ praise the power of speech: 
A sword-sharp tongue its hardness to dissolve: 

A pen of steel its forcefulness to teach. 

To draw the battle-ranks amassed for war 

The inkport needs the flash of Zulfiqar. 
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The anguished soldiers stood. their faces white: 
The bravest of them trembled. for they feared’ 
Hussain might bring his sword into the fight. 
Could Marhab stand his ground if Ali dared?* 
could Antar keep his head in such a fray? 

Who has defeat or victory today? 


A voice from Heaven cried out: “In Allah’s name! 
Oh Lord! Oh Darling of the Arab race! 

The King was mounted, mindful of his fame: 

His sword rose up and showed its gleaming face. 
The ..hameless giant pressed onwards like a flood, 
But Zulfiqar was thirsty for his blood. 


[n battle stawart soldiers staked their lives, 

And evil frowned upon the earth beneath; 

Their thunderous shields. their lightning-flashing knives 
Were drawn against the horse that gnashed its teeth. 

It beat its hooves: those cowards sought retreat. 

The earth-supporting cow shook on its feet. * 


The selfish giant came brandishing his spear 

Against Hussain, but little served his might. 

At once the sword was raised into the air; 

the tyrant's arrows from its strike took flight. 

They might have hit a. rock; their heads were dashed; 
The string that fired them broke: the bow was smashed. 


The tyrant raised his club in fresh attack: 

the Scion of the Dusty One saw red. 

He beat his hands in wrath: the giant fell back. 
As lightning struck upon his angry head. 
Defeat for evil! Victory for the just! 

His head now severed fell upon the dust. 


Confused and scared he tried to run away. 

And groping took his sword in his left hand. 
But Death's cold hand will always find its prey. 
And miracle the way the sharp sword flew! 
The rider and his horse were cut in two. 


The second piant approached: the King called out: 
"Hast thou not seen the power of Zulfiqar?’ 

The wretch came on. regardless. with a shout. 

But Death already called him from afar. 
Summoned by the voice that knows no laws, 
Another victim for the lion's jaws. 


The King of Faith towards his rival turned, 
As if a hungry lion had joined the fray. 


With nonchalance the enemy's sword was spurned. 


The sky was split: the heavens spun away. 
The giant sank in the saddle without a sound; 
His mighty horse was pressed into the ground. 


The peaks of Qaf sped from the fairies’ sight;* 
The Jinn were lost; the lions strayed from home; 
The denizens of the deep dashed to the light; 

The hawk and partridge fled where pythons roam. 
The mountains huddled, hiding, from the roar, 
And eagles fell from eeries where they soar. 


A voice came from they sky: ^ All hail. Shabbir! 
This sword was made for him. Shabbir. all hail! 
All hail! To him was battle's honour dear. 
Nursed at his mother's breast, how can he fail? 
God gave him mastery o'er all creation. 

For he alone could fight to save his nation. 


But now enough! No more, Hussain! No more! 
"Tis time to rest. The horse pants from the heat. 
The time for prayer draws nigh. The battle's roar 
Is over now for thee. No more! Retreat! 

No one can fight thus, thirsty in the throng. 
Attend to thy dear kin, and soothe their wrong.’ 


Sheathing his sword, the King cried: `I obey!’ 
The Day of Judgement came upon the world. 

The enemy stood like animals at bay. 

Their arrows fixed, their standard's flag unfurled. 
Hussain stood helpless. See and you will know 
Your helpless Lord alone before his foe! 
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Ten thousand arrows dashed upon his chest, 

A hundred at one time sought out their prey. 

The spears transfixed his side and pierced his breast; 
Ten stuck for every four he pulled away. 

The Shadow of the Lord was filled with spines, 

Like needless in the backs of porcupines. 


From all directions arrows poured like rain; 
Assassins rushed with spears and daggers bared. 
Such pain befell Husain. Such pain! Such pain! 
The one who on the Prophet's lap was reared. 
No one to pluck the arrows from his chest. 

No one to lift him to his place of rest. 


Midst thousands, one afflicted stood, alas! 
The noble son of Fatima, alas! 

Shabbir was struck by tyrants' spears, alas. 
And arrows pierced his holy skin, alas. 
That ragged, angry army, honour's bane, 
Poured out its bristling quivers on Husain, 


Those who had fled from battle now returned; 

One took a stone and aimed it at his head. 

The blow struck home; his fevered forehead burned; 
Then to his throat a three-pronged arrow sped. 

He touched his forehead, clasped his throat and sighed. 
The arrow flew out from the other side. 


This arrow had three heads, so it is told; 

It pierced the Lord, not stopping in its track. 

His breathing stopped; his eyes wide open rolled; 

He tried to pull the shaft out from his back; 

His final breath emerged---an angry flood---; 

The palm placed on his wound was filled with blood. 


A'var Salami, an enemy of the Kind,* 

A foe of true Islam, now played his part. 

He split his forehead with a mighty swing; 

Sinan, the son of Uns, speared through his heart.* 
Another plunged his stomach with a hook. 

The grave of the Prophet’s Refuge sighed and shook. 
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Hussain falls from his mount---calamity! 

His holy foot falls from the horse's girth. 

His side is gaping open---misery! 

He swoons; his turban drops upon the earth. 
The Quran has fallen headlong from its stand. 
The Ka’aba’s walls have crumbled into sand.* 


Far from the wastes came Fatima’s pure voice: 
‘Muhammed! See our family despoiled! 

Now who will save our friendship and rejoice? 
Against what tyranny our Leader toiled! 

Full nineteen-hundred wounds were on him thrust; 
Ah Zainab! Come! Hussain writhes in the dust.” 


Now Zainab moved the curtain of the tent 

And came with unveiled face and heaving breast, 
Her limbs were trembling and her back was bent. 
She cried: ‘Ah Karbala, where is thy guest? 
From thirst | suffer; guide me with thine eyes, 
And bring me to his corpse, to where it lies. 


The whole world is in darkness at my feet. 

For Allah’s sake, stay with me at my side. 

Where lies our Sayyid writhing in.the heat? 

Ah mother, lead me to the place he died!” 

Her sighs consumed her blazing heart with flame. 

A voice was heard: ‘Who moans and calls my name?’ 


Who called: ‘Oh sister! Do not come this way! 
The time for thy departure is at hand. 

For Allah's sake, go home! Lost is our day. 
May Ali save the ship of this poor band. 

Let not Husain be left in this cruel waste. 

To drape his corpse let Fatima make haste.’ 


Her head uncovered, Ali's daughter walked 

To the place where Ali's darling son was slain. 
She ran, though by the evil enemy balked, 

And reached the spot, clutching her breast in pain. 
ignoring every danger, she drew near, 

And saw her brother's head stuck on spear. 
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Then Zainab, overcome with sorrow, cried: 

* Ah Sayyid! Let me bless thy blood-soaked face. 
My brother's throat was slit. See how he died! 
Dids't thou forget thy sister's healing grace? 
Our house is robbed; the promise was not kept.'* 
His moving lips took God's name as she wept. 


‘Thy sister greets thee, brother. Answer me! 
Hear the cry of Haidar’s daughter’s strife. 

: With thy dry tongue give answer! Hear my plea! 
Should Zainab cling to this accursed life? 
For Death alone can end this separation. 
No one is left to give me consolation. 


My brother, can I bring thee back once more? 
What can I do? Where can I tell my woes? 
To whom can I recount the pain I bore? 

Our city is now ruled by evil foes. 

The world has been destroyed beyond belief. 
How can I live within this house of grief? 


Why did this wretched waif not die before? 
Come tell me how the dagger ripped thy breast?’ 
A voice cried: ‘Do not ask the pains I bore! 

For all that came to pass was for the best. 

Now from all tribulations I am free, 

But ah! The wound to be apart from thee! 


For even now the foe is bent on plunder. 

Give nought but thanks to God for thy dear life. 
When tyrants come to set our home asunder, 
Take care of poor Sakina in her strife. 

Protect my daughter in thy warm embrace; 

Let no one look in anger on her face.’ 


Enough, Anis! Your very limbs are quaking. 

This monument you built with glory rings. 

Such verses written while your hands were shaking 
Will fire the world and please the hearts of kings. 
Their harvest is this gathering of mourning 

The spring-like pleasure of the autumn's dawning. 
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Notes 
Verse 


3 Kausar: the name of a spring in Paradise. 

8 angels born of air: angels are traditionally said to have been 
borne of air, men of dust and Jinn of fire. 

9 Father of the Dust: Muhammad gave this name to ‘Ali 
when he made his ritual ablutions with sand, permissible 
when there is no water at hand. 

11 Moses on Sinai: Moses ascended Mount Sinai in order to 
see the face of God. He fainted before the divine effulgence. 

21 the seventh heaven: the seventh heaven is regarded as the 
highest. Here the desert land of Karbala is exalted by being 
imagined to be above it. 

24  muezzin: the person who calls the prayer (azan) usually from 
the minaret of the mosque. ‘Ali Akber is always credited with 
a sweet voice. 

28  bismillah: the first words of the Quran: ‘In the name of Allah’. 
Here Husain is imagined to stand before his people like the 
first words on a page of the Quran. 

Those standing behind him are arranged like the lines of 
writing on the page. The whiteness of their clothes is like 
the whiteness of the paper. 

42  Huma: a bird of Persian mythology. 

48 Cathay and Khotan: far-off lands in China, renowned for 
their perfumes. 

Spikenard: an aromatic plant found in India. Its twisting 
shoots are often compared to curly black hair. 

49 The Holy Five: the ‘Five Holy Ones’: Muhammed, Fatima, 
‘Ali, Hasan and Husain, known as the panjtan. 

Rizwan: the gatekeeper of Paradise. 

53 The mark of Prophethood: the Prophet had a birthmark on 
hie shoulder, which was considered to be the mark of his 
prophethood. The shield gains dignity by ascending to 
Husain's shoulder. 

54 The sons of Zainab: the young boys, ‘Aun and Muhammad, who 
in spite of their tender years desired the honour of taking the 
standard info battle, as their grandfathers, Ali and Ja'far had 
done in previous campaigns. 

64 Ja'far was killed in the Battle of Khaibar, a fortified 
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territory to the north-east of Mecca, where the Muslims 
defeated the Jews (629 A.D). In the battle his arms were cut 
off. In their place he was given jeweiled wings. The next 
verses refer to the Battle of Khaibar. 

The Holy Ones: the panjtan (verse 49 above). 

Yathrib: the old name of the city of Medina. 

Umm al Banin: the mother of Abbas. 

Henna: a red paste applied to the hands and feet of a bride and 
bridegroom. 

Iram: a fabulous garden in Arabia, renowned for its beauty 
and freshness. Here it is compared to Karbala. 

the five-pronged emblem: an emblem, usually made in the 
shape of an outstretched hand (panja), fixed on top of the 
standard. it represents the five holy ones. 

Muhammad in Heaven: referring to `Ali Akbar, who is 

said to have resembled the Prophet in looks. 

Malik Ushtar: ‘The Master of the Camel’, a renowned 
companion of the Prophet. 

Ali's grandsons: ‘Aun and Muhammad (verse 54 above) 
Arzaq: a warrior of Yazid's army, killed by Qasim. 

Kahil: Hurmila ibn Kahil, an expert bowman of Yazid's army. 
Rustam: a hero of Persian legend, renowned for his great club. 
Duldul: a mule of Muhammad, which he gave to ‘Ali. 

The Alqama: a tributary of the Euphrates. 

chenar: an Indian tree, whose leaves turn bright red in 


autumn. 
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Salsabil: A fountain in Paradise. During the month of 
Muharram, water or sherbet is set out at places along the road 
for thirsty travellers, in memory of Husain's suffering. The 
stalls set up are known as sabil. 

Jamshed: a legendary Persian king, who possessed a cup in 
the bottom of which he could see the future. 

The wings of Gabriel: Gabriel is said by the Shi'as to have the 
names of ‘Ali and Husain engraved upon his wings. 

Zuljanah: the name of ‘Ali’s horse. 

Noah: There is a popular legend that Noah called upon Husain 
to save him from the flood. 

Marhab, An:ar: two of Yazid's best fighters. 

The earth-supporting cow: the earth is imagined to be 
supported on the horns of a cow, which in turn is supported on 
the back of a fish swimming in the primordia! ocean. 


173 The peaks of Qaf: fairies are supposed to inhabit the Caucasus 
mountains, known in Arabic and Persian as Qaf. 

183 Ka'aba: the sacred enclosure at Mecca, containing the black 
stone—the Holy of Holies of Islam. 

189 the promise: it is said that, in his childhood, Husain promised 
Muhammad that he would save his people. 
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IMAGERY IN ANEES ` 


By S.A.H. Naqvi (Fazl Fatehpuri) 


The centenary of Meer Babar All Anees, a renowned Urdu 
poet known far and wide for his elegies, was celebrated in Karachi 
last month. 


Only a few people can withstand the mounting pressure of an 
ever-changing and ever-drifting world. With the change in outlook 
literary and aesthetic sense is also bound to be affected. 


Viewed in this context we can safely say that Meer Anees 
even after a century has passed continues to enjov respect and earn 
applause from the world. In fact he has outshone many more 
savants of the poetic world irrespective of their country, clime, 
language or culture. 


With the passage of time his popularity, prestige, appreciation 
and applause have crossed the four corners of the sub-continent. 
The approval of his art is universal and global. 


Anees is a descriptive poet. His skill, craftsmanship, sway and 
poetic charm are vast. Here we discuss only his sway on imagery. 


For a poet words are like fascinating colours with which he 
paints any picture. But for depicting introvert, passionate, 
psychological, mental or sentimental situations mere words seldom 
help him portray a living and loving picture. Anees is, however, an 
exception. He successfully delineates such situations or scenes with 
perfect ease and poise. Let us examine his expertise in various 
fields. 


To begin with let us see how artfully he depicts real scenes. 
Many moving and alluring scenes he has depicted contain the 
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minutest details of beauty and freshness. They help the reader 
inhale the very breath of the morning air. 
4 


Says he:- 


Woh Subh Aur Woh Chaon Sitaroon Ki Aur Woh Noor 
Dekey To Ghash Karey Arani Goey Auj-e-Toor 

Paida Goloon Sey Qudrat-i-Allah Ka Zahoor 

Woh Jabaja Darkhtoon Pey Tasbih Khwan Tyoor 
Gulshan Khijil They Wadiyeey Menu Asas Sey 

Jangal Tha Sab Basa Hua Phoolon Ki Bas Say 

Chalna Who Bad-i-Subh Key Jhoonkon Ka Dam Ba Dam 
Mughan-e-Bagh Ki Woh Khush Alhanian Baham 

Woh Aab-o-Tab-e-Nahr Who Maujoon Ka Pech-o-Kham 
Sardi Hawa Mein Par Na Zaida Bahut Na Kam 

Kha Kha Key Uos Aur Bhi Sabza Hara Hua 

Tha Moteon Sey Daman-e-Saltra Bhara Hua 


Meer Anees depicts scenes of the scorching heat in a desert 
with equal ease and mastery. Says he:- 


Woh Loo Woh Aftab Ki Hiddat Woh Tab-o-Tab 

Kala Tha Rung Dhoop Sey Din Ka Misal-e-Shab 

Khud Nahr-e-Alqama Key Bhi Sookhey Huaey They Lab 
Khemey They Jo Hababoon Key Taptey They Sab Key Sab 
Urthi Thi Khak Khushk Tha Chasma Hayat Ka 

Khaula Hua Tha Dhoop Sey Pani Furat Ka 

Aab-e-Rawan Sey Monh,Na Uthathey Thev Janwar 
Jangal Mein Chuptey Phirtey They Tair Idhar Udhar 
Mardum They Sat Pardon Key Ander Araq Mein Tar 
Khas Khan-e-Miza Sey Nikalti Na Thi Nazar 

Gar Ankh Sey Nikal Key Tahar Jeay Rah Mein 

Par Jain Lakh Abley Payey Nigah Mein 


Some people might be tempted to accuse Anees of being 
hyperbolic but a painter at times uses dashing colours to make his 
portrait appear catchy and imposing. 


With the perfection of a master painter Anees portrays scenes 
of actual fighting in which sword’s sweep and sway. horses show 
agility. In parting scenes he uses dialogues that are emotional and 
Ssentimental--dialogues between a mother and a son, a brother and a 
sister, the father and his — n, the master and the slave, the chief and 
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his followers. Each portrayal is both extrovert and introvert and in 
depiction of each scene Anees is immaculately meticulous and 
superb. 


When an arrow hits the little child, Ali Asghar. he succumbs 
to his injury and slowly draws nearer to Imam Hussain's bosom 
before he brea hes his last. 


The foregoing examples amply prove the sway and command 
the great poet had in the transmission of an imagery to the reader's 
eye. Very few in the world of poetry and poetics could equal him or 
his art. 


MEER ANEES 
AND SPENSER 


Meer Babar Ali Anees is a master of descriptive poetry so 
much so that he can be compared with one of the best descriptive 
poets of the world. Spenser in the English poetry is a suitable 
counterpart for this contrast. It so seemed that the poet of sixteenth 
century England was reborn in the nineteenth century Lucknow. 


Before making any comparison. or contrast it seems in the 
fitness of things to tell something about the art of poetic greatness 
of Anees as well as Edmund Spenser. 


Anees and Marsia are inter-related. Perhaps one is short 
without the other. 


Like the great descriptive poets of the world Meer Anees has 
a full sway in the depiction of natural scenes. 


Meer Anees is a natural poet and has inherited this quality 
from his forefathers. He is fully justified to take pride in his lineal 
descent. 


Meer Anees from his childhood began to compose poetry. His 
reputation spread even during his father's time. So, when &haleeq 
and Zamir left the field of Marsiagoi (elegy writing) it was Anees 
and Dabir who took the ground and sublimated this craft to its 
ultimate heights. 


Meer Anees is said to have composed some two and a half 
lakh couplets. He had composed hundreds and thousands of 
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Marsias, Salams, Qitats and Rubiats. His full works even to-date 
have not been published. Yet whatever has been traced and 
published is in five volumes. 


Anees possesses sensuously rich mind which has mastery over 
all types of sensuous perceptions. 


“Spenser comes first in the series of greater writers”, says one 
critic, “who are the glory of English literature in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Shakespeare appears soon after the 
publication of the Faery Queene. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is 
brought out in 1597. The land is aglow with every form of life and 
Spenser connects the past with the future.” 


Commenting upon the literary worth of “The Faery Queene”, 
G.W. Kitchin says:- - 


“We must be struck with rapid movement of the tale, 
its completeness of structure the greater variety of scenes. 
the beauty of the descriptive passages, and the numerous 
types of character, all distinctly and freely touched off. 
The whole book is full of graphic power pictures bright or 
dark, vivid personification, marked character: nor do 
either the moral or the religious sentiments fall below the 
poetic level. It is the highest poetic fa«cy combined with 
most complete truthfulness. 


Indeed Spenser is rightly regarded as a “Poets’ Poet". Agi: st 
this background let us proceed with some comparison and contrast 
af the two poets whereas their intrinsic worth is concerned., 


To start with, depictionf morning scene is their common 
attempt. Both of them have dealt with it in their own way. A reader 
with a developed taste can very well discern the deftness of their 
individual handling. Says Spenser in the first book of his poem 
"The Faery Queene" (Stanza seven, Canto 11):- 


Now when the rosy fingered morning faire, 
Weary of aged tithones saffron bed. 

Had spread her purple robe through dewy air, 
And the high hills: Titan discovered. 


Anees portrays the moming scene in the foHowing words:- 


Phoola Shafaq Sey Charkh Pey Jab Lalazar-e-Subah 
Gulzare-e-Subah Khizan Hua Aaie Bahara-i-Subah 
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Karney Laga Falak Zar-e-Anjum Nisar-i-Subah 
Sargram Zikr-i-Haq Huey Taat Guzar-i-Subah 

Tha Charkh-i-Akhzari Pey Yeh Rang Aftab Ka 
Khilta Ho Jaisey Phool Chaman Mein Gulab Ka 


Both are m.sters of their craft but Anees's overall imagery 
and sensuous perception is definitely more striking when as a 
master painter, he applies sweeping colours, against the 
background of his four earlier lines through his last two. 


Perhaps, another morning scene from the works of both the 
masters would not be a repetition to show their talent in such 
delineations. Says Spenser in the first book of "The Faery 
Queene” (Stanza 2. Canto V):- 


At last the golden oriental gate. 

Of greatest heaven gan to open faire. 

And Phoebus fresh, as bridegroom to this mate, 
Came dancing forth, shaking his deawie hairs, 
And hurls his glistering beams through gloomy air. 


Anees delineates more or less the same thing in the following 
words:- 


Khursheed Ney Jo Rukh Sey Uthaii Naqab-i-Shab 
Dar Khul Gaya Sahar Ka Hua Band Bab-i-Shab 
Anjum Ki Fard Fard Sey Lekar Hisab-e-Shab 
Daftar Kushai Subh Ney Ultey Naqab-i-Shab 
Gardoon Pey Rang Chehra-i-Mehtab Faq Hua 
Sultan-i-Gharb-o-Sharq Ka Nazm-o-Nasaq Hua 


It is difficult to give preference to one over the other. In spite 
of different literary background the beauty of each stanza is all but 
apparent. Let the reader decide for himself what is what. Yet one 
cannot refrain from saying that Anees is perhaps more 
consummate in bringing to the inward eye a full imagery. 


A word picture wherein two warriors are deeply engaged in 
the act of warfare, is often a difficult task for any poet to draw. 
Only an accomplished poet of real intrinsic worth can do so. 
Spenser and Anees both have drawn such pictures. A simple 
contrast will speak for itself the real command and grip each 
master possesses. 
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Says Spenser in the first book of his renowned poem "The 
Faery Queene" (Stanza 35, Canto 111): 


And full of wrath, that with his sharp-head speare, 
Through vainly crossed shield he quite did pierce, . 
And had his staggering steeds not shronke for feare, 
Through shield and bodie eke he should him beare, 
Yet, so great was the puissance his push, 

That from his saddle quite he did him beare, 

He tumbling rudely down to ground did rush, 

And from his gored wound a well of blood did gush. 


Delineating the same subject says Anees:- 


Dubi Girah Mein Neza-I-Zalim Ki Jab Sinan 
Ghora Ura Key Hath Ko Akbar Ney Di Takan 
Allah Rey Zour Uth Gaya Ghoreh Sey Pahalwan 
Dast-I-Shaqi Sey Chhooth Gaei Dande Nagahan 
Nezey Key Sath Shour Utha Us Guroh Sey 

Lo Uzdahey Ko Ley Gaya Si Murgh Koh Sey 


It is now left to the readers at large to discern for themselves, 
the poetic worth of both the stanzas through Spenser's lines are 
hot a full stanza. However, one thing is crystal clear that Anees, as 
a real master, has intermixed fact with fiction in such a way that 
their admixture has such a charm as if some real artist has unduly 
. lengthened the contours of his picture to infuse extra charm into it. 


Spenser and Anees both have depicted the actual turmoil of 
warfare. Both are master artists. Let a quotation each of both the 
great poets be put forth for the appreciation of readers. Says 
Spenser in the first book of "The Faery Queene" (Stanza Six, 
Canto V):- 


A thrilling trompet sounded from one hye, 

And unto batill and themselves address, 

Their shining shields about their wrest they tye, 

And burning blades about their heads do blesse, 

The instrument of worth and heaviness, 

With greedy force each other did assayle, 

And strike so fiercely. that they do impresse 

Deep dinted furrows in the battered mayle. 

The yron walles to ward their blow are week and frailes. 
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Says Anees:- 


Naqqara-i-Wigah Pey Lagi Chout Yak Ba Yak 
Uuttha Ghareo-i-Kos Key Hilney Laga Falak 
Sehpoor Ki Sada Sey Hirasan Huey Malak 

Qurna Phuki Key Gunj Utha Dasht Door Tak 
Shorey Duhal Sey Hashr Tha Aflak Key Taley 
Murdey Bhi Dar Sey Chounk Parey Khak Key Taley. 


The above depictions need no comments. Perhaps both are 
matchless in their own way. If Spenser is a bit particular to 
pinpoint the paraphernalia of the warfare, Anees is more general 
to supply sweeping colours for glorifying the picture and thus each 
poet has his own charm to infuse in their respective compositions. 


Anees is a great descriptive poet, A little comparison and 
contrast with Spenser has shown the real worth of Anees. 


ANEES'S 
CONTRIBUTION TO MARSIA 


Marsia is a medium of tribute and eulogy presented to 
deceased and a source of expressing sorrow and grief over the 
decéased's parting and passing away. Every language of the world 
has this species is one form of the other. 


Having Urdu language's links with Arabic and Persian, let us 
have a cursory view of Arabic literature with particular reference 
to Marsia. In pre-Islamic era Marsia was prevalent in Arabia. 
Even the beginning of Arabic poetry is inter-linked with he 
medium and species of Marsia. In Arabic poetry there are good 
number of Marsias. 


Since Marsias were written in the memory of deceased 
persons as such as Marsiago or Elegy writer could not derive 
benefit from the deceased. Thus in its place came Qasida (Eulogy) 
which was in praise of living persons wherein poets began to write 
eulogies in the praise of meers be elites and received financial 
rewards. In this way the decay overtook Marsia in Arabia. 


The foundation of Persian poetry is on sophistication and 
projection of glory, therefore its poetry began with the medium of 
Qasida (Eulogy). Yet in Shahnama of Firdusi there are 
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considerable number of couplets in which there is emotional 
outburst and tragic impact both. For example the mother of Sohrab 
on the demise of her son had uttered most pathetic and full of grief 
elegy (Bain). Farhi on the death of Mahmood Ghaznavi has said 
ten or twelve highly pathetic elegy couplets. Saadi and Khusro also 
wrote Marsia but they did neither become popular nor people 
wrote on that pattern. Muhtashim Kaashi was an exceptional 
Marsiago of Persian. He also did not change the old pattern of 
Persian Elegiac poetry. In the same way Aamli. Ghazali, Maili, 
Kalim and Zahoori wrote Marsias. But in them were only praises 
and expressions of grief and nothing else. Muqbil in this medium 
of poetry brought change which Iranians liked and appreciated. 


Urdu Marsia | 


In Urdu Marsia took a different turn and made exclusive for 
the projection and remembrance of the martyrdom of Karabala. 
The poets of Deccan first wrote Urdu Marsia. The Kings of 
Golkunda and Beejapur wrote Marsia themselves and highly 
revered the elegy writers (marsiago). According to the writer of 
Gul-e-Raana, Wali Deccani wrote a Masnavi on the martyrs of 
Karbala. The poets. of Delhi also treated elegy writing in praise 
and remembrance of the martyrs of Karbala as their religious duty 
and they did not cast eye on their defects. Meer and Sauda wrote ` 
Marsias but they lacked emotion and tragic impact. Even the 
ancestors of Meer Anees. Meer Zahik and Meer Hasan also wrote 
Marsias but they had no specialty in this field. Upto the time of 
Sauda the Marsias were written in four lines stanzas. According to 
Ram Baboo Saksena, Sauda for the first time wrote Marsia in six- 
line stanza. Actually the ancestors of Anees adopted six-line 
stanza (Musaddus) as a prosodic structure for their Marsia. 


Meer Zamir made innovations in the medium of Marsia and 
introduced similes, metaphors, war scenes, interesting poetical 
maneuvering beautiful and crisp construction and alluring 
exaggerations (Mubalghey) etc. This pattern during the days of 
Anees and Dabeer reached its ultimate climax. 


Forefathers 


Meer Amani, Meer Zahik and Meer Hasan also wrote 
Marsias but they are not available today. Meer Hasan had four 
sons, out of them Khaleeq, Khulq and Mohsin were poets. Khulq 
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was a Sahib-e-Dewan poet (Holder of collection of poetic 
composition) and also wrote Marsias. He lived for no less than a 
century. 


Meer Khaleeq 


His name was Meer Mustahsan. His Takhallus (poetic name) 
was Khaleeq. He was younger brother of Khulq. He received his 
education and upbringing in Faizabad and Lucknow. He began to 
compose poetry from the age of sixteen. His father Meer Hasan 
was busy composing his famous masnavi "Sahrul Bayan" and that 
is why he made him poetic disciple of Mushafi. As a disciple of 
Mushafi within a very short span of time be became consummate. 
In one Mushaira (Poetical gathering) Aatish was also present 
when Kaleeq presented his famous Matla (first couplet of his 
ghazal) which is reproduced here below: 


Ruskh-e-Aaena Hai Us Rushk-e-Qamar Ka Pahloo 
Saaf Edhar Sey Nazar Aata Hai Udhar Ka Pahloo 


(The under arm portion of that shiner than moon person is 
cleaner than a mirror so much so that one can see from one side to 
another). 


Upon hearing this Aatish torn out his ghazal saying: 


"When such a person is present in the 
Mushaira, what is the use of myself”. 


After the demise of Meer Hasan the burden of entire 
household’s expenditure fell upon Khaleeq. To meet the 
expenditure of the household he had to sell his ghazals. In the last 
period of his life he only wrote Marsia. He was a poet of immense 
outpouring capacity of poetry. Zameer, Fasih and Dilgee: were 
poets of his age and time. All the aforesaid poets were the poetic 
disciple of Naasikh. He had a Luknat in his voice and speech, 
hence he could not present his own Marsia. He also made 
innovations in Urdu Marsia. When Mirza Fasih proceeded for hajj 
the field of Marsiagoie (Elegy writing) became vacant for Zamir 
and Khaleeq. Both of them tried to supersede each other. This 
constant endeavour and struggle became the source of beautifying 
Urdu Marsia. Now Urdu marsia became six-line stanza and 
Salams were composed on the pattern of ghazal. 
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The manner of presenting Marsia was drastically changed 
from presenting in symphony to that of Tahtul Lafz i.e. presenting 
in most distinct recitation. Nauheys were also composed in 
Mustazad. 


Originally Marsia was of forty stanzas, but Meer Zameer 
discarded the old pattern. Now he included Sarapa (description of 
persons contour and stature); warfare scenes and after depicting all 
these things he presented even the martyrdom of Imam Hussain. 
This change in Marsia played havoc in the entire history and 
presentation of Marsia. Prior to this Marsia were composed only to 
gain Sawab (Almighty's blessings). These innovations took Urdu 
Marsia in the realm of poetry and literature. Now critical 
appreciations began to be made. In this way Marsia became a 
distinct species and medium of Urdu poetry. 


Khaleeq paid special attention and care to clarity of diction 
and correctness of phraseology. He gave special attention to 
honesty of depiction and impact. Among other things this is the 
main difference between Meer Zameer and Meer Khaleeq's poetic 
compositions. Meer Anees followed his father's footsteps. Naasikh 
used to say that if anybody wanted to learn Urdu language he 
should learn it from Khaleeq's household. 


Meer Anees 


Meer Babar Ali Anees was born in 1217 A.H. i.e. 1802 A.D. 
in Faizabad, U.P. India. He received his upbringing and education 
from his father. When his elder son Nafees was born he came to 
Lucknow. His younger brother Uns accompanied him. His father 
and brother at that time lived in Faizabad. Therefore he of and on 
visited Faizabad. At last his whole family shifted to Lucknow. 


The initial education he received from Moulvi Haider Ali 
and Mufti Meer Abbas. He was extremely fond of manual exercise. 
The art of warfare he learned from Meer Kazim Ali and his son. 
The knowledge, of the art of warfare and horsemanship proved 
immensely vital in projecting actual battlefield and warfare scenes. 


Meer Anees was highly principled and self-conscious person. 
He was. always proud of his family's honour and dignity. Even 
with his family members he met at the set scheduled time. He 
could not go to the Royal Court unless King's messenger did come 
to receive him. He never asked for anything from anyone. However 
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if presented any gift by the elites of the city he accepted it. The 
rich persons of the day wanted to serve him and assist him as the 
one in the lineal descent of the Holy Prophet Muhammad (peace be 
upon him). Even Nawab Tahawwur Jung. Ammer of Hyderabad 
Deccan placed his footwear in his Palki. His dress was also highly 
traditional and of unique style. 


Meer Anees before the annexation of the Kingdom of Oudh 
did not leave Lucknow and used to say that outside Lucknow who 
would understand our language. For the first time in 1859 and 
then in 1860 upon the invitation of Nawab Qusim Ali Khan he 
went to Patna (Azimabad). Upon the invitation of Tahawwur Jung 
he went to Hyderabad Deccan in 1871. On his return from there he 
went to Banaras and Allahabad and presented his highly 
acclaimed Marsias. On 10" December 1974 after having suffered 
from T.B. he died in Lucknow. 


Compositions 


Meer Anees was a natural poet and the consummation of 
poetry he inherited form his ancestors. No family and lineal 
descent can claim as many consummate and highly acclaimed 
poets as that of this august family of poets. The number of highly 
adept poets which his august clan had no one lineal descent had 
such a privilege to claim. Anees from his early childhood began to 
compose poetic composition. His first Takhallus was Hazien. 
When he came to Lucknow his father took him to Nasikh. Upon 
the advice of Naasikh he changed his first Takhallus and adopted 
new Takhallus (poetic: name) as Anees. He used to compose 
Marsia from the very beginning. During his father's time he had 
earned popularity and fame. Thus when Khaleeq and Zameer 
vacated the field of Marsiagoi, the competition began between 
Anees and Dabir. 


Creations 


It is said that all his poetic creations have not so far becn 
published. He has written thousands of Marsias, Rubaiats and 
Salams. He had composed two and a half lakh couplets in which 
ghazals were also included. His poetic composition is very good 
and is untinged of any defect or flaw. As poet he is considered to 
be the first class poet of his age. Even among the comity of entire 
Urdu poets he is considered to be the most outstanding and the 


best. 
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Presentation 


His way of presenting his Marsia was peerless. His voice, his 
stature. his dress and his facial expression were so unique that they 
added charm to his presentation of Marsias. In home at a secluded 
corner he used to present Marsia before a big mirror and in this 
way he infused dignity and attraction in the presentation of his 
Marsia. Even the slightest motion of his eye and hand in the 
presentation of his Marsia added colour to its presentation. 
Whosoever had listened him never forgot him the whole of his life. 


Literary service 


Meer Anees did a lot for the development and progress of 
Urdu language. In fact he had totally cleansed the language. He 
took special care in the chastity of phrases and idioms. He had vast 
knowledge of word treasure and phraseology. He made 
exceptionally finer use of words. He included in the language new 
phrases and idioms. Meer Anees’s language.is an accepted and 
adored language of both the literary schools of Delhi and 
Lucknow. Before Anees Urdu language was empty of epic poetry. 
He had fully augmented this dearth and had taken epic poetry of 
Urdu to such a height that it was unattainable to reach by others. 
In the like manner in the depiction of natural scenes, especially 
portrayal of emotions and tender feelings he was at his best. 
Indeed he was a superb poet. 


Portrayal 


Anees has consummately drawn word pictures and portrayals 
of natural scenes like morning beauties, portrayal of war scenes, 
actual combats between opponents, the pathetic dialogues, the 
parting scenes. the grief stricken dialogues, the emotion packed 
scenes of separation. parting and deaths etc. Never before such 
scenes have been so consummately composed by any previous poet 
of Urdu. Nobody can deny that he was the innovator of epic poetry 
in Urdu. 


Emotions 


The way Meer Anees portrays human sentiments and 
emotions that the reader and the listener becomes ecstasy-ridden. 
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Even the minutest shades and details of human emotions he so 
beautifully and consummately depicts and projects that every nook 
and corner of the situation becomes vivid. He has depicted war 
combats and battle scenes at hundreds and thousands of places yet 
at every place it seems extremely new. In the use of new similes 
and extraordinary metaphors he has extra dexterity. In the 
depiction of events, however, he had not adhered to due historical 
research and hence some contrary to history events have also been 
composed. Moulvi Abdul Ghaffar Naasikh has written a Risala in 
which he has pinpointed poetical and literary errors of Anees and 
Dabir and the supporters of Anees and Dabir have amply retorted 
to those: objections. Yet the fact is that one who had composed 
lakhs of couplets, if at some places some faults had crept in then it 
makes no difference. Moulvi Shibli Naumanni his Moazna Anees- 
Dabir has projected Dabir inferior to Anees. 


Style 


Anees was expert in the depiction of similes and metaphors 
and the beautification and sophistication of language. Contrary to 
the practices of the day he did not use uncalled for things. He did 
not use undue exaggerations. He did use such Sanaey Badaey 
which yet more beautify his poetical compositions. His similes and 
metaphors are easily to be understood and upon the readers, mind 
their impact is extraordinarily fine. The force of this poetry never 
subsides and the flow of his depiction never diminishes. 


The main quality of his poetic composition is that in those 
days there was common use of sophistication, exaggeration and 
undue beautification as against this his poetry is the mirror of 
factual depiction. Factually speaking Maulana Mohammad 
Hussain Azad laid the foundation of natural poetry, for which 
Anees was the main progenitor of this trend. Being a poet of 
nature, Anees is immensely popular in the English Knowing 
readership. 


Mirza Dabir was his compatriot. He was equally regarded as 
the most popular and equally liked Marsiago poet of Urdu. It will 
take a good space to project Dabir. For Mirza Dabir an extra 
treatise will be needed. - 


. Thus through the efforts of Anees and Dabir and his progeny 
and disciples the Urdu Marsia yeached its climax. 
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Those who beautified Urdu Marsia besides Anees and Dabir 


were Jalis, Uns, Ishq, Taashuq. Sabir. Pyarey Sahib Rashid and 
Mirza Ay etc. 


For specimen’s sake one stanza of Meer Anees is reproduced 
here below: - 


Phoola Shafaq Sey Charkh Pey Jab Lala-Zar-e-Subh 
` Gulzar-e-Shab Khizan Hua Aaii Bahar-e-Subh 
Karney Laga Falak Zar-e-Anjum Nisar-e-Subh 
Sargarin Zikr-e-Haq-Hooey Taat Guzar-e-Subh 
Tha Charkh-e-Akhzari Pey Yeh Rang Aaftab Ka 
Khilta hai Jaisey Phool Chaman Mean Gulab Ka 


How enchanting, thrilling and ecstasy-ridden is the aforesaid 
depiction of the morning. The beauty. the charm and the linguistic 
perfection everything is so enthralling that it is futile to English- 
render in the same force the aforesaid stanza. 
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SALAM AND ANEES 


By S.A.H. Naqvi 


Very often one accomplished and consummated form of a 
poet's composition and penmanship makes his other works (done in 
various forms of poetry) completely subservient to it irrespective of 
the fact that his other forms of poetry had real charm in them. This 
sort of mastery in one form of poetry eclipses his work in other 


forms of poetry. 


Sheikh Saadi’s didactic poetry, inimitable prose and 
memorable sermons made his lyrics (Ghazals) slip into oblivion 
though Saadi's lyrics (Ghazals) had depth and variations in them, 
Firdausi's Shah Nama made his other compositions unnoticed and 
uncared for. The eulogies of Qaani and the Naatia Shairi of Jami 
did the same thing to their other forms of poetry. In the like manner 
Anees's elegy (Mersia) which indeed is a perfect form of epic 
poetry completely ousted his other forms of poetry out of focus 
from the reader's view though Anees's Salams (unique mode of 
elegy and encomium offered to Martyrs of Kerbala done in sweet 
lyrical diction) and Rubaiat (Quatrains) are a great literary treasure 
of Urdu. This is our lack of appreciation and intellectual lethargy 
that we do not appreciate Anees's Salams and Rubaiat. The fact is 
that in the gush of overwhelming Marsia and his epic poetry people 
had simply no time to appreciate other forms of poetry of Anees. It 

‘could be said that some thing had been done in respect of his 
Salams. Though it is a fact that Anees's Salams can be termed as 
definite milestone in the genre of poetry in the Lucknow School of 
Urdu literature and even in him this unique trend of poetry got its 
accomplishment and reached its perfection so much so that nobody 
could equal him. For the purpose of getting Sawab (holy Imam's 
grace and good wishes) people offer their gratitude in the garb of 
Salams to the Martyrs of Kerbala. From Meer Khaleeq's era to 
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Meer Anees's era, his compatriots, his progeny and disciples all 
composed Salams, yet the real glamour, beauty, charm and impact 
that was particular with Anees could not be achieved by anyone 
else. Let us evaluate Salam as a form of poetry as a student of Urdu 
literature and try to assign its literary worth vis-a-vis other forms of 
poetry. ` 


As a form of poetry Salam very much resembles the Ghazal 
(lyrics) and it could be called the ethical and spiritual sublimity of 
Ghazal. Owing to the prosodic affinity there is a perfect similarity 
between a Salam and a Ghazal. 


Degeneration 


Owing to unprecedented degeneration in the form of lyrics 
(Ghazal) in the Lucknow School, it only dealt with feminine 
attributes and with the introduction of Muhakat (versification of 
actual love scenes) and Rekhti (versification in the language of 
women) it had degenerated into effete pleasure seeking, sexual 
indulgence and buffoonery. This has compelled the Marsiagos and 
epic poets of the day to purge Ghazal (the most coveted form of 
Urdu poetry) of its undue indecency and infuse into it reverence and 
sublimity, and in consonance with ethical poetry it should be named 
as "Salam" and in this way in place of obscene and indecent 
couplets of Ghazals and Masnavis ethically and spiritually elevated 
sublime poetry should be composed in the form and language of 
lyrical poetry. This is why Meer Khaleeq and Meer Zameer and 
their progeny and disciples made this form of poetry their 
exceptional field to elevate this form of poetry. 


The Salams of Meer Anees are our central theme (though a 
number of Salamgo poets can be cited whom we set aside) and in so 
doing we have definite reason as Meer Anees is the most 
consummate poet of his day, so he is, really speaking, worthy of 
selection for detailed study. 


As an ultimate sublimity of Ghazal as a form of poetry 
Anees's Salams are the last word in the field of ethical poetry in 
Urdu. In Anees's Salams there is a rare sublimity and height. They 
have the exposition and universally accepted norms, principles and 
realities. Whereas its eulogies for holy Imams are concerned it has 
the most penetrating effect as well as convincing impact. In it is 
impregnated a real warmth and a refined aesthetic quality. Often the 
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distinction between the Salam and the Ghazal almost obliterated 
that they become one and the seme. Yet in such a situation also the 
topical sublimity and the beauty of expression of Salam remain the 
real distinctive point of difference. 


Unique Place 


In this form of poetry the place which Meer Anees enjoys is 
unique. The reason may be due to the fact that no other Marsiago 
had composed Salams in such a way and in such a style as had been 
done by Anees. The spirit and format that Anees has introduced in 
his Salams has elevated this form of poetry to such a height that had 
never been done by any poet other than Anees. 


Since one and a half or two centuries back till today Salams 
are being composed in Urdu poetry, yet the seven splendours of 
poetic excellence that Anees had produced in his Salams was never 
witnessed by any other poet. 


Following this introduction poetical appreciations of Anees's 
two celebrated Salams will be produced in the pages to come to 
show the real worth of Anees's stature in the annals of poetry and 
poetics. 


In the Lucknow School of Urdu Literature the state of Ghazal 
had reached to such a state of degeneration that it was beyond any 
good sense to pay least attention to such vulgarity. In the stream of 
Rekhti and Mahakat there remained no piece of degeneration which 
was not practiced and propagated through it. Naturally a reaction 
was obvious and there did occur a strong reaction. If such a voice 
had been raised by a weaker one it would have been subdued by the 
overwhelming degeneracy all around. This state of affairs was 
unacceptable for Marsiago poets who strove to change it radically. 
Actually speaking Marsia (elegy) was a tool for mourning and in it 
the infusion of literary flair was really commended by listeners, yet 
it was also a fact that the impact of its literary flair was only 
subsidiary to listeners. In Marsia Anees and Dabir have introduced 
such literary excellence that they have made the listeners and 
readers spellbound for a complete one century to come, yet for the 
readers and listeners of his time the matter of acquiring Sawab 
through real mourning was paramount. Thus before Marsigo poets 
it was a big question mark that for the moral uplift of poetry what 
concrete thing should be done to change the situation in the sense 
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that there should be evolved a new form of poetry much nearer and 
contiguous to the most coveted form of Ghazal through which 
moral and literary taste should be uplifted in the sense that it could 
catch the attention of the masses. Thus much similar to Chazal a 
new form of poetry was evolved and it was named as "Salam" 
(compliment). Indeed in real terms Meer Anees was the person who 
introduced this form of poetry and in him it reached its climax. 
None could subsequently equal his skill. 


The opening lines of one of Anees's Salams are:- 


Sada Hai Fikr-e-Taraqqi Buland Binoon Ko 
Ham Asman Sey Laey Hein In Zaminoon Ko 


H 


In this mode of poetry the writer has expressed such an inner 
desire that for this form of poetry the very ground should be 
brought from heavens is a real proof that they were sincere in their 
efforts and more particularly Meer Anees. 


In it is included that superb couplet reproduced below wherein 
the four corners of Ghazal and Salam meet without loss of the 
sublimity of the subject, beauty of diction. Says Anees:- 


Parhein Darood Na Keon Dekh Kar Haseenon Ko 
Khayal-e-Sannat-e-Saney Hai Pak Beenon Ko. 


The next couplet is:- 


Lahad Mein Soeya Hain Choura Hai Sheh Nashienon Ko 
Qaza Kahan Sey Kahan Legaey Makeenon Ko. 


In this world what can be more thought provoking and awe- 
inspiring is the fact that persons conspicuous for their regal and 
royal seats should become so lowly and worthless as to lie in the 
dust. Is it not then a severe warning to luxury ridden and luxury- 
seeking society? 


Some of the other couplets of this sublime Salam are 
reproduced below:- 


l.aga Raha Hoon Mazameen-e-Nau Key Phir Ambar 
Khabar Karo Merey Khirman Key Khosha Chinoon Ko. 


Ghalat Yeh Lafz Woh Bandish Burey Yeh Mazmoon Sust 
Hunar Ajeeb Mila Hai Yeh Nukta Cheenoon Ko. 
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Yeh Jhurrain Nahein Hathoon Pey Zoof-e-Peer Ney 
Chuna Hai Jama-e-Asli Ki Aastinoon Ko. 


Dahan-e-Kisa-e-Zar Band Rakh Par Aey Munem 
Khuda Key Wastey Wa Kar Jabeen Key Cheenon Ko. 


Nazar Mein Phirty Hai Woh Tirgey Woh Tanhaie 
Lahad Ki Khak Hai Surma Maayal Beenon Ko. 


Ghazab Hai Ahl-e-Sitam Usmein Jaein Darrana 
Jis Astan Pey Malaeik Rakhein Jabeenoon Ko. 


Khayual-e-Khatir-e-Ahbab Chaheyey Hardam 
Anees Thas Na Lag Jai Aabginoon Ko. 


Indeed the whole Salam weaves a beautiful spell of beauty and 
charm overwhelming the reader. The whole Salam is couched in 
beautiful diction for surpassing the language of the Lucknow 
School Ghazal. 


The overwhelming beauty of the Salam is admired and loved 
so much that most of these couplets are on the lips of average 
educated person of today for day-to-day reference even after the 
laps of more than one century. 


Another example of Anees's sublime poetry is another one of 
his most accomplished and highly admired Salam. Some of the 
couplets are reproduced below which have the distinct stamp of 
chaste Urdu language exclusively owned by the Family of Meer 
Hasan of which Meer Anees is the best representative. Says he:- 


Shabieh-e-lmam-e-Zaman Kheinchey Hein 
Tasawwur Mein Taswir-e-Jan Keinchtey Hein 


Jagha Moul Li Hai Mazaron Ki Khatir 
Zamien Par Shah-e-Dein Nishan Kheinchtey Hein 


Qareen Sar Key Hai Aftab-e-Qiyamat 
Lahad Par Abas Saiiban Kheinchtey Hein 


Muhbbat Ka Rishta Nehayat Hai Nazuk 
Mujhey Kis Leyey Qadr Dan Kheinchtey Hein 


Dikhadoon Zamien-e-Najaf Ki Bulandi 
Bahut Aapko Aasman Khinchtey Hein 
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Fagiroon Ney Yan Payoon Phela Deyey Hein 
Abas Hath Ahley Jahan Kheinchtey Hein 


Jhukatey Hein Sar Aastan-e-Ali Par 
Sarey Fakhr Ta Lamakan Kheinchtey Hein 


Udhar Khushk Hai Fatima Ki Zaraa 
Woh Kheitoun Mein Aab-e-Rawan Kheinchtey Hein 


Hawa Jinko Lagney Na Deiti Thi Bulbul 
Whi Gul Jafa-e-Khizan Kheinchtey Hein 


Kahan Beiryan Aur Kahan Payey Abid 
Yeh Langar Kahan Natawan Kheinchtey Hein 


Unehein Key Leyey Hai Zamaney Ki Talkhi 
Barey Ranj Shireen Zuban Kheinchtey Hein 


Ajab Hall Hai Dukhtar-e-Fatima Ka 
Rida Sar Sey Eiza Rasan Kheinchtey Hein 


Jisey Dekh Kar Huwey Mani Ko Hairat 
Woh Tasweer Rangien Bayan Kheinchtey Hein 


Pukari Sakina Duhaie Hai Baba 
Sitamgar Meri Balian Kheinchtey Hein 


Paseena Nahein Poonchety Rukh Say Hazrat 
Gulab-e-Gul-e-Arghawan Kheinchtey Hein 


Kaha Rokey Akbar Ney Aey Dard Tham Ja 
Kalejey Sey Baba Sina Kheinchtey Hein 


Anees Is Zamien Mein Bahut Kam Hai Wusat 
Kamiet-e-Qalam Ki Anan Kheinchtey Hein 


The Salam under reference is indeed the most superb one 
composed in an elevated yet sweet and serene language wherein 
efforts have been made to put forth sublime ideas in a most 
powerfully adept manner in the language of his own family on 
which right from Meer Hasan upto Meer Anees his five ancestors 
have enriched and beautified Urdu language. Anees is never 
verbose or unwieldy. The entire Salam is valuable contribution in 
the new mode of Urdu poetry wherein in the garb of sweet and 
serene language, instead of vulgarity some real elevated ideas have 
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been put forth which move the reader's mind and heart. Every 
couplet of this Salam is superb piece of Urdu literature. Needless to 
offer comments on one couplet after another. Indeed the entire 
Salam is superb and matchless. The way the eulogies and 
encomiums have been made, the way the sad situations have been 
depicted, the way the sublime ideas in lyrical expressions have been 
put forth are simply magnificent and inimitable. 


In an era wherein stress is being laid on the propagation of 
ethics and good manners in humanity at large it would indeed be in 
the fitness of the things if special stress is laid on propagating the 
high ideals of sublimity and ethics propounded by Anees in his 
inimitable poetry through propagation and research on Anees. 
Salam is indeed the real sublimity in Urdu poetry. 


Before closing the article it seems pertinent to quote a few 
stray couplets of Anees's most celebrated Salams:- 


Kheyal Aagaya Dunya Ki Bey Sabati Ka 
Chaley Jahan Sey Jo Asghar to Muskura Key Chaley 


Huwa Jo Ishq Sana-e-Abu Turab Mujhey 
Khuda Ney Kar Deya Zarrey Se Aftab Mujhey 


Gul-e-Hadiqa-e-Zahra Ney Aabru Rakh Kar 
Kali Sey Phool Keya Phool Sey Gulab Mujhey 


Meri Qadr Kar Aey Zamien-e-Sukhan 
Tujhey Bat Mein Aasman Kar Deya 


Subuk Ho Challey Thi Tarazooey Sheir 
Magar Ham Ney Palla Garan Kar Deya 


Shabab Tha Key Dam-e-Wapsein Ki Aamad-o-Shud 
Yeh Muztarib Idhar Aaya Udhar Rawana Huwa 


Bhatak Key Rah Say Pechey Khein Na Rah Jao 
Utho Anees Utho Qafila Rawana Huwa 


Sar-e-Hussain Gaya Sham Mein Jo Wakt-e-Sahar 
Huwa Yey Shour Key Nezey Pey Aftab Aya 


Kaar-e-Zati Mein Hein Aajiz Karsazan-e-Jahan 
Apney Munh Ki Gard Pani Aap Dho Sakta Nahein 
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A LASTING LESSON 
FOR POSTERITY 


By Capt. Altaf Hussain (Rtd.) 


And reckon not those who are killed in Allah’s way as dead, 
nay, they are alive (and) are provided sustenance from Allah- 
ALIMRAN. 


THE Ashura, tenth day of Moharram is observed as a day of 
mourning and solemn remembrance by the Muslims all over the 
world. It is the anniversary of that memorable act of supreme 
sacrifice that took place on the burning sands of Kerbala about 
1336 years ago, so willingly offered by Imam Hussain, the beloved 
grandson of the Holy Prophet of Islam, alongwith 72 near and dear 
ones, aims and object. of which were nothing but to uphold the true 
teachings of Islam. 


The latter half of the 7" Century saw the Muslim society in 
the clutches of utter degeneration. The simplicity which was the 
pride of Muslims during the period of Holy Prophet of Islam had 
disappeared and ostentation had taken its place. Lust for wealth, the 
root cause of all evils was in full swing. Gambling drinking, 
prostitution, seduction and other likewise corrupt practices had 
become common. Religion was taken as something abhorrent. 
Faithful As'haba of the Holy Prophet were "e disgracefully 
treated and mercilessly murdered. 


In short, the Muslim society had sunk so low that moral values 
had undergone a complete and unhealthy change. It had become 
difficult for a common Muslim to differentiate between virtue and 
vice. By and by, the man in the street feared Yazid more than he 
feared God. In other words, history appeared to repeat itself and it 
seemed as if the evil forces would succeed in bringing back the dark 
days of pre-Islamic Jaheliat. But, why the Muslim Society that had 
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; x 
pledged itself to adhere to the principles of Islam had morally sunk 
so low? The only answer which history can provide to this question 
is that Yazid bin Moaviah who had usurped Caliphate and was thus 
supposed to be sole custodian of the principles the Holy Prophet of 
Islam had preached throughout his Holy Life, was nothing better 
than a rogue. 


By virtue of his high office that he had grabbed against the 
free will of the Muslim masses Yazid claimed himself to be the 
successor of tbe Holy Prophet of Islam. But, he wanted to see the 
splendid structure of Islam shattered into pieces. He declared in 
public that there was neither any prophet nor there was a book from 
God and the Banue Hashim wanted to befool the world and they did 
befool it. This was Yazid's conception of the prophet and the Holy 
Quran, the Prophet whom he claimed to represent and the Holy 
Quran he took oath on. He never cared for religion and its sanctity. 


Freedom of Speech 


It was easy for him to appease his lust for blood to suppress 
the freedom of speech and he had created a special propaganda and 
intelligence directorate for this purpose. The main task entrusted to 
this organization was to report about the disgruntled elements in the 
Holy Land of Hejaz and to see that those who were guilty of 
uttering the truth were murdered mercilessly and ruthlessly. 


Can Islamic equality, brotherhood and freedom exist under 
the rule of such a despotic ruler and mighty tyrant? The suppressed 
Arabs with a rogue at the helm of affairs had sunk to the lowest 
level of degeneration. Imam Hussain, the beloved grandson of the 
Holy Prophet, was observing all this with a burning heart. He 
wanted to free the Muslim society of the time from the clutches of 
the evil. But, the time was not yet opportune. He had to wait for 
crisis, and crisis came rather earlier than was expected. 


Decrees were issued to all the Walis (Governors) to take the 
Ba'it (allegiance by hand). Meetings were held all over the State 
and the masses were made to proclaim Yazid the successor of his 
father Amir Mozviah. But, there was a well-respected group of 
peóple i in Medina who opposed this undeserving nomination. This 
group consisted o" Imam Hussain. Abdur Rehman bin Abu Bakar, 
Abdullah bin Zvb ur, Abdullah bin Umar, Abdullah bin Abas and 
Ibne Abu Waqt = All of them were of the opinion that Yazid was 
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nothing better than a debauch with no political insight and no moral 
character; as such, he had no right to claim to be the successor to 
the Holy Prophet of Islam. 


However, with the passing of time, the opposition became 
weaker. But case of Imam Hussain was different than others. His 
acceptance of Yazid as a spiritual and political leader would have 
involved certain far reaching factors, i.e., it would have put the very 
basic principle of Islam at stake and would have exposed the young 
religion to the exploit of a mighty tyrant. As the eldest living 
member of the Prophet's family he was now supposed to be the sole 
custodian of the fundamentals of Islam. 


Ba'it for Yazid was demanded from Imam Hussain on the 
clear condition of “Ba’it or death", Even then he had no option but 
to reject the demand outright. Because, only in this way he was in a 
position to show the world that the real Islam was quite different 
from the one which was being demonstrated by the Syrian monarch. 


Only Refuge 


After announcing his rejection of Yaid's Ba'it it became 
difficult for Imam Hussain to lead a peaceful life in the city of 
Yasrab (Madina). He, therefore left for Mecca which according to 
Holy Quran, and the tribal laws of Arabs. was supposed to be the 
only place of shelter throughout Arabia, for anyone wanting a 
refuge. But, here again Imam Hussain saw a number of assassins in 
disguise. He wanted to preserve the sanctity of Holy Ka'aba at all 
cost. So he decided to perform Umra instead of Haj and to leave 
Mecca for Kufa, where, he had already sent his cousin Muslim bin 
Aqeel. 


With a handful of followers and the members of his family of 
Ahle-Ba'it, he undertook the tiresome journey. On way he met Arab 
poet Farzduq who was coming from Kufa. Farzduq said “Ya Ibne 
Rasul Allah Kufans' minds are with you but their swords are with 
Ibne Ziad’. At the next manzil, he received the sad news of the 
tragic death of Muslim bin Aqeel. Even this sad news could not 
upset him. Therefore, instead of going to Kufa, he continued his 
journey to Kerbala with greater zeal. Before reaching his 
destination (Kerbala) he met a mounted detachment of Yazid's 
army commanded by Hur who was sent by the military Governor of 
Kufa (Ibn-e-Ziad) to track Imam Hussain towards Kufa which was 
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refused by him. (Thus officer (Hur) apologetically, satrificed his 
life for Imam Hussain on Ashura day). 


Entry In Kerbala 


On the second day of Moharram, Imam Hussain entered 
Kerbala and encamped on the western bank of river Euphrates 
about 33 miles from Kufa. Next day a huge opposing Army started 
gathering at both the banks of the Euphrates till their number 
reached 30,000 well equipped and fully armed whereas the number 
of Imam Hussain's Mujahids was 72. Although ill equipped, but 
were well armed with an invincible faith in God and an unshakable 
resolve. Overtures were made to Imam Hussain to surrender but he 
treated this proposal with the same contempt as he had done before 
and was resolutely set to face the heavy odds that surrounded him. 
imam Hussain then gave option to his faithful followers, to leave 
him alone if they wanted to escape death and destruction. But none 
of them deserted him. 


Thereupon, addressing his faithful followers, Imam Hussain 
narrated the saying of the Holy Prophet (Peace be upon him): 


Listen; Oh you people. The Prophet of God has said that he 
who sees a ruler perpetrate acts of tyranny, and transgress the 
boundaries prescribed by God, and establish the rule of sin and 
oppression, and yet does nothing to thwart him either by word or by 
deed, shall not be blessed by the Lord with a happy abode hereafter. 
Behold, these people have become the disciples of Satan. They 
have rebelled against the Beneficent God and evil holds sway. 
Divine laws are spurned. The booty of war is held in illegal 
possession. That which has been pronounced “Haram” by God is 
looked upon as “Halal” and vice versa. 


“My prime duty now is to restore truth and justice. You, are a 
witness to conditions as they prevail. The world had deviated from 
the rightful path and turned away from virtue. What remains is no 
more than a mere semblance of good. lt is a dishonourable life. 
Terror has engulfed the world. The moment has come for the 
believer to take the road to eternity with the banner of truth aloft. 1 
seek martyrdom for living among tyrants is itself, a sin and a moral 
crime". 


From the 7" till 10" of Moharram supply of food and water 
was completely cut off. Even a drop of water to quench the parched 
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throats of infant of Imam Hussain was not made available by the so- 
called armed forces of Yazid for three whole days. Despite these 
severe hardships, and handicaps, they opposed the huge army of a 
merciless foe but were eventually over-powered. They fought 
heroically and fell one after the other in the weak and emaciated 
condition to which they were reduced by hunger and thirst. Seventy- 
two companions including Imam Hussain's children, relations and 
faithful followers lost their lives-in the attempt to vindicate 
righteousness. Even the six-month-old child of Imam Hussain was 
not spared. l ek 


In the few short hours of that glorious struggle, Imam Hussain 
and his followers demonstrated by deed and not by words, that only 
by rising above the fear of death and anguish they made Islam 
indestructible. By the afternoon of 10* of Moharram, the only 
survivor left was Imam Hussain himself holding the principles of 
equality and brotherhood of Islam. It was Imam Hussain's object to 
teach a lesson to posterity. He advanced towards the army of Yazid 
and addressed them thus: 


“O° Ye fold:” 


“Do you know whose son I am? Do you know who was my 
grandfather? If you do not know who was my grandfather, let me 
tell you that he was the Prophet of Allah, my Father was his cousin 
and successor, the first man to accept the faith and to believe in the 
Quran. My mother was the Prophet's daughter. Are you not 
ashamed of your conduct towards me”? ; 


How then can it be permissible for you to shed my blood? 
Have | murdered or even injured any one of you? Have I robbed 
any one or usurped anything? Why then must you punish me? In 
this brief address Imam Hussain summed up his defence, his claim 
and his challenge. At last, when Hussain's near and dear ones where 
all slain, he himself set out and fought on valiantly until he fell from 
his horse. It was the time of “Asar”, He paid no heed to the enemy 
who were preparing to kill him, but performed his duty to God. 
Then praying for the forgiveness of all true Muslims, he closed his 
eyes for ever as his head was cut off and mounted on a spare, to be 
carried in procession to the court of Yazid. 


` The Omayyads imagined they were proclaiming their victory 
as they carried the ladies and children of the Prophet's household, 
bound in ropes, through the streets of Kufa and Damascus, but, they 
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were only proclaiming their own depravity, brutality and 
inhumanity. 


The study of the tragedy of Kerbala will not be complete 
without mentioning the sufferings and impassioned speeches in 
Kufa and Damascus of Hazrat Zainab, the great sister of Imam 
Hussain who alongwith other ladies and children of the Holy 
Family and friends of Ahle Ba'it were captured and taken prisoners 
to Damascus. The speeches of Syedah Zainab gave an exemplary 
publicity to the principles which guided Imam Hussain and for 
which he had made the supreme sacrifice at Kerbala. 


The brutal treatment which heartless Yazid accorded to noble 
Hussain, his family and friends made the mankind detest him and 
loathe everything he stood for. Those who had been instrumental in 
slaying the Prophet's grandson, his family and followers were 
eventually slain one by one by anti-Yazid elements. Yazid himself 
went mad, and passed away, but, the glory of the 72 martyrs and 
their leader Imam Hussain, shall live forever and shall shine as 
brilliantly as does the sun at noon in a clearly sky. 


Hussain's Success 


According to G.H. Thomas, the famous hisosianan, “the 
events that followed the tragedy of Kerbala proved beyond doubt 
that Hussain succeeded in upholding the principles of equality. 
brotherhood and freedom. The supreme sacrifices were not 
restricted to Islam alone, but were common for all castes and creed. 
Imam Hussain, therefore, is the hero of the entire humanity". 


Hazrat Khawaja Moinuddin Chisti has rightly judged the full 
value and importance of Imam Hussain's martyrdom in the lines 
from his memorable Rubai (translation):- 


"King is Hussain. Emperor is Hussain, 

Religion is Hussain, the refuge of religion is Hussain. 

He gave his head, but did not surrender to Yazid”, 

Forsooth, the basis of the proclamation of God's Unity is 
Hussain. 


The tragedy of Kerbala was a lasting lesson for every Muslim 
to array against the forces of evil, irrespective of his supe; ‘rity in 
men and material. : 
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Could there be a nobler soul and more principled man who 
could have set a better standard of life for humanity? Admiration on 
the mourning alone is hardly an adequate tribute to the Prince of 
Martyrs. The Muslims must endeavour to put into practice in their 
daily life the towering and impeccable principles of Imam Hussain. 
Then, and only then, the gulf that exists between precept and 
practice could be bridged and the Muslim world made a better, 
safer and happier place to live in. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
‘MARSIA’ AND ELEGY 


By Syed Hashim Raza 


Marsia occupies a unique place in Urdu poetry. Before it 
came to be associated with the glorious deeds of the 72 martyrs of 
Karbala it used to signify verses which expressed grief at the death 
of near or dear one and recounted his or her qualities of head and 
heart. 


One hundred and fifty years ago, well known Urdu poets 
composed ghazals, mesnavis, rubais and qasidas. Those who 
composed marsias were not regarded as poets of front rank. A 
saying was current in those days “bigra shaaer marsiago” only a 
poor poet composed marsia. It redounds to the credit of Meer Babar 
Ali Anees and Mirza Salamat Ali Dabeer that they enriched Urdu 
poetry by composing marsias which in depth and quality have 
surpassed masnavi and qasida. 


The greatest Urdu ghazalgo of his time Mirza Ghalib, whose 
compositions are a pride of Urdu poetry, was invited to compose a 
marsia by his admirers when he visited Lucknow. He told them that 
it would be presumptuous on his part to compose marsia when 
masters like Anees and Dabeer bad carried it to unprecedented 
heights. 


While there is no counterpart of marsia in English literature. 
the closest type of English poetry is elegy. Elegy is defined as e 
poem of lament and praise for the dead as Shelley's Adonais, or & 
poem written in a mournfully contemplative tone as Grey's Elegy is 
a country Churchyard. 


How right and penetrating was Shelley when he said: 
Our sweetest songs are those. 
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That tell us of saddest thoughts. 
His under mentioned illness furnish the proof of his assertion: 


O World! O life! O Time; 
On whose last step I climb 


Trembling at that where I stood before. 


- When will return the glory of your prime? 
No more oh, never more. 
Out of the day and night 
A joy as taken flight 
Fresh spring and-summer and winter hour 
Move my faint heart with grief but with delight 
No more, oh, never more. 


Homer, Virgil and Dante have written epics which are 
considered to be classics. Firdousi the great Persian, poet, has 
recounted the deeds of kings, soldiers and wrestlers in his famous 
Shahnama. In his well known poem ‘Rustam and Sohrab’ while he 
recounts the prowess of Rustam, he reflects that it was his own pen 
which has made Rustam great “Manish Kardah-am Rustamay 
pahliwan, wagerna yale bood dar Seistan”. -- “I have made Rustam 
a giant. He was sotually an ordinary wrestler in Seistan". 


The advantage which Meer Anees and Mirza Dabeer and their 
successors had over the great poets of the world was that they 
recounted the greatest martyrdom in Islamic history -- the Shahadat- 
e-Uzma. They did not have to create characters. They merely had to 
record the valiant deeds of Imam Hussain and his faithful followers 
in the arid desert of Karbala in the year 61 Hijri when 72 God 
fearing Muslim faced the army of Yazid estimated to be over 
20,000 men and laid down their lives for the cause of Islam with 
exemplary fortitude, courage and resignation to the will of God. 


Meer Anees and Mirza Dabeer popularised the Musaddas 
form in Urdu poetry to such an extent that Khawaja Altaf Hussain 
Hali used it to compose his masterpiece ‘Maddo-Jazar-e-Islam’ 
(The Rise and Fall of Islam) and Allama Iqbal used it to compose 
his famous Shikwa (Complaint) and Jawab-e-Shikwa (Answer). 1n 
these poems Hali and Iqbal recounted the glorious days of Islamic 
history and contrasted them with the miserable and backward days 
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of the state of the Muslims of the world in general and the Indian 
Muslims in particular. 


It is my belief that the answer to the ‘Shikwa’ composed by 
Allama Iqbal, was given by God to the Muslims of India on August 
14, 1947 in the shape of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. It is 
significant that Allama Iqbal had paid the highest tribute to Imam 
Hussain in several of his poems like: 


“Aan Imam-e-Aashiqaan Pooray Batool 
Sarvay azaday zabistany Rasool 

Ta qiyamat qata; istebdad kurd, 

Maujay khoon-e-oo chaman eejead kurd 
Bahre haq dar khaako-o-khoon ghalteeda ast 
Bas binaae La lifah gardeeda ast, 


Meer Anees and Mirza Dabeer were not only the founding 
fathers of marsia; their sons and grandsons added to glory of 
marsia, Meer Anees's son Nafis and Nafis’s son. Doola Sahib 
Urooj, Mirza Dateeer’s son, Mirza Auj, and his grandson Mirza 
Tahir Rafi were marssego of the front rank. Hali, in one of his 
articles, stated that Mirza Am was not only the greatest marsiago of 
his time but the greatest Urdu poet of his time. Some of the 
relations of Meer Anees also disthmguished themselves as 
'marsiago' like Meer Uns, Meer Munis, Meer Twashug, Meer Ishq 
and Piarey Sahib Rashid. Waheed and Fasih too were good 
*marsiago'. Ahmed Ali Shad Azimabadi, Syed Aley Raza, Jatm 
Mazhari, Josh Malihabadi, Nasim Amrohvi, Zafar Ali Khan, Hafiz 
Jullundary and a number of modern ‘marsiago’ have given a new 
turn to *marsiagoi. by enlarging the scope of marsia to cover the 
best moral values of Islam. n 


How our marsias inspired J.A. Chapman, the English Tutor of 
my late lamented friend, Raja Amir Ahmed Khan of Mahmudabad, 
will be apparent from the lines which he composed on the 
martyrdom of Hazrat Ali Asghar, and J.A. Chapman lived in Butler 
places. Lucknow; in the years 1928-29. 


Asghar's Death In Arms Of Husain 


His Ali Asgher, little babe, bad fainted 
From thirst and heat, and ‘twas the mother's cry, 
Her cry had summoned the father from the fight 


CH 


` Did she not always cry for him, it child 

Of theirs ailed anything? And now the littlest 
Lay in a.faint because of bitter thirst 

So she had cried. He took the child and rode 
Straight to that lynx-eyed, stony pitiless ring 

- Of enemies, and in a voice whose tones 

Of passionate pity for the baby touched 

Even those hearts, asked for some water for it. 


"Give it some water-give it water enough 

"To save its life. Have pity, you call me 

“A rebel -- let it be that | am one; 

“The grandson of your prophet, one, That makes 
“No rebel of this child. Rebels conspire 

"Giants kings. Against what king has Ali Asghar 
“Conspired, or could conspire? He hardly knows 
“Bitter from sweet. He thirsts, hardly knows 
“What thirst is. He has fainted, but hardly knows 
“What to faint is? He cannot speak a word, 

“But only cry. He knows to smile 

“Out of his dear sweet eyes and with his lips, 
“When he is happy, or to cry for pain 

“As now for pain and thirst. See, lest you thought 
* “Twas water for myself I sought, I’d lay 

“The child here on the mound, and go apart 
“While you brought water for it; gave it drink 

“I would stand off and watch when it had drunk 
“Depart ye and | will come and take the babe 
“Back to its mother.” 


The army came, all a few paces nearer 

Drawn like a tide by that comlling voice 

There is in men what even avarice 

Cannot blot out an instinct to discern 

The kingly in a man, and when its voice 

Is heard, to offer homage and obey 

The voice that came from where the man and babe 
Stood solitary, was a kingly voice 

They saw a mound: a wounded man stood on it 
His raiment torn, all battle stained: but let 

That voice be lifted up in any theme 

Of passion straight the sight will change to one 
Of regal splendour. “That’s my kind" each heart 
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Will say a crowned and sceptred king; and i 
Shall know my peace only if I obey 

His voice". The army came those paces nearer 
Drawn like a tide by that compelling voice; 
And then the cry rang hoarsely; “Oh, for mercy 
*Give it some water; spare its life". Then cried 
Umar bin S'ad the commander: There's to be 
“No womanish feeling here! Are we to win 
*The whole reward or having a corpse too few 
*To show, to have it mullet? A brat's a corpse 
“If dead, as one much bigger; counts as one 
“When heads are fixed on spears, a little one 
*Has in the bleeding rank a place as good 

“As any other" Then Hurmala shot 

Arrow that pierced through Ali Asghar's neck, 
And buried in the father's pillowing arm 
There it now quivers. 


Of all the woe on earth 

Meted a man there can be none to tear 

The fibres of his heart so cruelly 

Who smiled from such a depth of happy eyes, 
Should die, and die in pain from being soft 
To lie in mother's or father's arms so pliant 
It takes the very shape of the arms that make 
A cradle for it to grow cold and stiff; 

Too rigid soon to bend 


Too hard at first. How can a life God meant 

Should count as many as three score years and ten 

On earth before it ends, suddenly 

Before a year is past? Isn't possible? 

This world that God created is divine: 

Divine man's life and God sustained, how then 

Relieve a life has ended, when not merely 

The natural course has not yet run but when it hardly had 


begun? 


First the Imam the arrow drew 

From forth his arm, forth from the baby's neck 
The blood that flowed, poured in the father's hand 
And lay there in his palm -- his own child's blood 
What should he do? -- Whether to cast it down 


On earth, to be a curse where courses lie 
Already thick? Or throw it, oath-like up 

To heaven to mingle with the down coming rain 
Of Benediction? In either case split blood, 
Which none should spill, his thinking, the Imam 
Like one that dyed his beard with hena, smeared 
The little baby’s blood over his beard, 

Saying "With this dyed beard will I appear 
“Fore God” 


His life long, all his day. The Prophet said: 

“Two things I leave you God’s own Book revealed: 
“My family Cling ye to them as to 

* A rope. They will remain inseparable 

“Until their purity and I are joined 

“In heaven again. What could prevail. 

Then at Kerbala but one thing alone? -- 

That none of them should suffer by a jot 

Thet purity to minish or to fall 

On which depended the divine intent 

Regarding not those few ranged there alone 

But all the race? Or what can now prevail 

In any quarter of this echoing earth. 


By J. A. Chapman 
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NATURE IN 


MEER ANEES’ MARSIAS 
Literary Roundup 


By Dr. Mohd. Ali Siddiqui 


Meer Anees is undoubtedly a great artist. He will be 
remembered for having used ‘Nature’ in his poetry not as a pure 
motif as his predecessors did but for employing it as an expression 
of the changing scenes of the great drama of Karbala. A superb 
artist that he is he sees to it that he should not deviate from the set 
path of explaining the Human Destiny through nature. 


As an artist he is so overpowering that he does not want to 
bask in the sunshine of his readers' faith in the Universe of their 
own craving. He lets his readers subscribe to their own 
formulations. He does not want to go for their unlimited generosity 
for his sympathies. But the moment one allows oneself to go along 
with him, one is, not before long, seized of his spell. 


I have always regarded him as a superb magician of words, 
: and in my humble endeavour to study Nature poetry -- in its 
myriads of designs and forms -- I have come to the conclusion that 
Meer Anees is the first Urdu poet to invest Nature with myriads of 
roles -- one being akin to the role of Chorus in the Greek Tragedy. 
There is nothing which the Chorus does not say by way of the 
forebodings and asides and there is nothing that Nature does not 
explain in Meer Anees' Marsias. 


Just confine yourself to the morning scenes in his Marsia and 
you will come to know what is it that awaits the grand unfolding. 


Meer Anees is so designing an artist that he does not believe 
in throwing away words in rhythmic order. He does not want us to 
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hail his technical virtuosity and beat a hasty retreat towards the safe 
panoply of Art. What distinguishes him from other Marsia poets of 
his age and this opinion holds good even for most of the present- 
day Marsia poets -- is his endeavour to hold fast to the dictum that 
the Art of Marsia should produce an extension of the personality of 
the reader or listener. This is an uphill task and unless we concede 
that he believed in the cleansing, rather therapeutic, function of the 
Tragedy there is little that we might glean from it. 


A people, not given to the Tragic feeling, cannot boast of 
having a reliable sense of humour as well. Meer Anees has done full 
justice to Tailor his sense of Tragedy with the language he employs 
to convey it and it is in this domain that he seems to convey it and it 
is in this domain that he seems to be an extremely designing artist. 
Nature poetry, as I have written in my article. Urdu Shaeri Mein 
Nature Prasti is either plainly decorative, or indulging in pantheistic 
communication or works as a foil to explaining Human Destiny. 
Sometimes Nature seems to be shaping our lives so resolutely that 
the rustlings of the air, the chirpings of birds and the majestic flow 
of the rivers or the heights or mountains seem to play their 
respective roles in the drama. 


Nature in Meer Anees plays a key role. It tries to achieve a 
great goal -- that of the extension of consciousness through 
analytical treatment. The ardent readers of Meer Anees's Marsias-- 
even if they are studying them for purely academic reasons will 
concede that Nature is the harbinger of new sources of knowledge 
and new modes of realization. The characters breathing in the 
landscape around don't seem to be overcome by such knowledge. 
They seem to be oblivious of the fact that Nature is explaining their 
tragic situation. l 


And the greatness of Meer Anees is that nowhere in his 
Nature studies he seems to be overcome by the knowledge. This 
may be termed as the psychological inflation. 


Meer Anees has still to be credited with having achieved the 
twin glory that of pressing Nature to his service and suppressing the 
fact that he is a designing artist. He does not seem to be waylaid by - 
his own high opinions about himself. He subdues the fact that he 
knows a lot more than he is actually doling out to his readers. He 
does not seem to be entertaining any though of solving: some riddle 
of the Universe. It should have amounted to looking sometliing like 
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almighty self-conceit. May be he knew it only too well that every 
step towards greater consciousness about one's own virtuosity is a 
kind of promethean guilt as C.G., Jung thought. For example let us: 
ponder over a Morning Scene in one of his famous Marsias and see 
the interplay of Nature in human destiny. The translation is Syed 
Amir Ali’s. 


As night’s collar was torn by Dawn of misery, 
In screen, the moon hid its bright physiognomy 
The goblet of the sun, with lustre did o'earflow 
The army of the stars, from sky began to go 
As glorious sun in sky, his countenance revealed, 
The golden atoms made, the Earth, a golden field. 
Such lustre of the Sun! the grayness of the Dawn, 
“He made the sun a light”, its exegesis now shone, 
Bulbuls upon the trees, in chorusing their lay, 
The redness of the twilight, coloured the horizon gay, 
A body of the King of East did quake anon. 
Imamate's sun might 5et that was the apprehension. 
The world illumining flame, shot forth from it, the flame 
Like dew the silver stars, grew dimm'd in light and tame, 


Pale and colourless grew, vanished from moon's face sheen, 
Sleep then deserted, left its place in human een, 

The power of getting bum'd the heart of candle, left, 

From off the morning taper, were the poor moths bereft. 
The morning breeze, so cool! 

The world all filled with, light! 

The chorus of the singing birds so sweet, so bright! 


He dewy pearls adorned the desert lawns, How nice! 
The plaintive notes of flüte, how proper if you please, 
They formed the dirge of God's own Lion's son's decease. 


The above quoted four stanzas from a marsia are not a 
sufficient proof of Anees's virtuosity. There are hundreds of stanzas 
in his Corpus of Marsias which give a high' account to his 
preoccupation with Nature as a great drama upto itself and we 
cannot possibly do any justice to Meer Anees if we do not study his 
Nature which is well tuned to his cosmic values. 


Tailpiece. Before someone embarks upon this great Odyssey 
we should not lose sight of the fact which Syed Yusuf Husain 
Shaiq, Head of the Meer Anees family in Pakistan, pointed out in- 
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one of his articles recently. He has lamented that the four volume 
collection of Marsi-i-Anees published by Sh. Ghulam Ali and sons 
is full. of mistakes. He has sent a 180 page review of the Marsia 
pointing out the glaring errors which include recasting of the order 
of stanzas in many Marsias and pruning others for long accepted to 
be correct. He has expressed his sorrow over the fact that many top 
Aneesean scholars are not mindful of the enormity of mistakes in 
the editions now available at the bookstalls. Isn't it possible to have 
a correct edition of Meer Annes's Marsias while someone of his 
family is prepared to devote his time to any body which cares for it? 


I think the matter is worth paying attention to and it should be 
deemed as a prerequisite to any serious study of Anees. 


ANEES — 
A WORLD UNEXPLORED 


If one asks me who is the greatest influence on Iqbal, Josh and 
a host of other poets of all descriptions, there can be no other 
answer except to name Anees, if the condition were to stick to one 
poet alone, and | am pretty sure that this assertion of mine is fairly 
cautious. 


But has Anees been seriously debated or discussed and, of 
intellectual honesty employed our critics’ evaluations of him? 


Anees is almost taken as a catalytic agent in the life of a 
community and this may have been the reason to play safe with him. 
With this brake on his appreciation Anees's critical evaluation has 
not been able to rise above Anees-Dabeer polemics. 


Great preparations are being made to observe his death 
centenary this year. Almost all the big cities of Pakistan are drawing 
up their own plans and numerous literary magazines have 
announced their specia! numbers to mark the occasion. So a great 
spurt in Aneesean studies in expected. - 


The Grand Epic 


It would be worthwhile then to expect from Anees scholars to 
make the best of this opportunity for extending the area of 
awareness about him and thus uplifting him from the sectarian level 
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of appreciation into something more cosmopolitan. Anees need not 
be taken as a poet of Marsia alone but studies about him should 
centre on his services to the Urdu language and its cultural 
moorings. What was the charm in the decadent Lucknow sodiety of 
his days, set against the gently flowing Gumti, which forced Anees 
to enact the tragedy of Kerbala after the speech rhythm of 
sophisticated gentry he knew too well?. He wrote marsia after 
marsia, taxing his language to its limits and enriching it thereby 
immensely. Perhaps no other poet after Nazeer Akbarabadi proves 
Urdu's capacity for an Iliad and an Odyssey as Anees does. If 
Nazeer excelled in the portrayal of the seamy side of life and 
employed necessary vocabulary for his chores, Anees completed the 
circle by highlighting the scope of the grand epic. 


Meer Anees born in 1805 in Faizabad (U.P) was the father's 
son. His father Meer Khaliq was himself an accomplished marsia 
poet. Meer Anees got quick fame and soon became the apple of the 
eye of Oudh Kings, Amjad Ali Shah and Wajid Ali Shah. When he 
died in 1874 his death was mourned as a great loss to his sect as 
well as to Urdu. Actually the loss of Urdu was far greater and this is 
what should be emphasized more and more. Urdu has still to find a 
more versatile pen than his. His impact has been wholesome. The 
subsequent crop of poets has always found enough in Anees's store 
to glean from. 


Brooming 


But what is the reason which keeps one of the greatest of 
Urdu poets fairly unfortunate in getting the right kind of criticism? 


Let us not forget Iqbal’s example. He is a great poet but great 
criticism is being denied to him. If this persists Iqbal will be a 
difficult subject for literary criticism and then there should be no 
wonder if his literary stock goes down, for literature needs constant 
brooming, constant hedging and constant recourse to the arbitration 
of contemporary taste. Any other course is bound to mitigate 
against the interests of litterateurs and literature alike. 


The organizers of symposia and seminars on Anees's art 
would do immense service by checking the superfluous, repetitious 
and overlapping studies about him. They can also encourage such 
studies as might bring the other side of Anees as a constant worker 
of sectarian harmony. Anees's attitude to the colonial rule, and 
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reaction to social and cultural changes are the problems which 
should be tackled instead of drawing comparisons between him and 
Homer or Milton, as this tendency has already reached its 
culmination point in Dr. Mohammad Ahsan Faruqi. 


Anees’s best contribution lies in the enrichment of his 
language. One simply can’t imagine the extent of loss had Anees 
chosen to turn a cold shoulder to poetry? He knew that urdu poetry 
suffered from some cliches and only Ghalib in his time had 
wriggled himself out of the mire. Anees’s Marsias helped Urdu 
prose catch up with the time and even today Anees’s language can 
easily be reckoned as a chaste variety imbibing the best of the 
contemporary idiom of his time. 


Miracles 


So it is none of his faults that even at a time when the belief in 
the supernatural is in for attacks from science and technology he 
easily converts us to the idea of miracles, wrought by language the 
cult of the grand deriving its meaning from the obvious and 
ordinary. Perhaps his marsias have become a sort of “museum in 
words” of an age and society which will soon be no more and 
would require the services of curators. 


We should not lament over the change for we can’t escape 
from it but it would be a tragedy if Anees’s were to require a 
department of Aneesology so soon it is hardly 100 years that he 
breathed his last, just six years after Ghalibs demise. Anees is 
important to us for one pretty solid reason -- he solicits our 
reverence to tradition in all its myriad of ways. We can’t appreciate 
him if we do not study the history of manners of his time end one 
need not be a Lecky for that but just an ardent student of classics 
and history. Many of the objects taken for granted in Anees’s days 
are now obsolete in conformity with the change in peoples taste. 


There seems to be a kind of Gresham’s law in society as well 
as the new objects rendering the old ones obsolete, hence changing 
the whole emotional relevance toward them. 


What has kept Anees alive today is not his indispensability to 
scholars. Our experience shows that those who are indispensable to 
scholars can hardly the called living objects but only those live who 
are indispensable to the emotional life of a people. Anees stays with 
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an appreciable segment of our population as a credal necessity. He 
has struck deep rapport with his fans but he enjoys another 
reputation as well. 


“A” Titan 


It is his being a colossus, Anees is surely one of those 
stalwarts who have enhanced the scope and charisma of Urdu. 
Hence all Urdu lovers have to accept him as a titan born in an age 
which admitted of no other form of heroics except in language. He 
seized the opportunity and became indispensable to his language. 


One important point for the attention of S. Hashim Raza, Dr. 
Aaliya Imam, Dr. Yawar Abbas, Prof. Karrar Hussain and Faiz 
Ahmed Faiz -- persons on whose shoulders the responsibility of 
Anees celebrations devolve in the city. They should do every thing 
in their power to encourage such studies as might project Anees in 
his true colour -- the champion of communal harmony and 
humanistic approach. Anees's specific service to Urdu by a pinpoint 
study of the new phrases, similes, metaphors and allusions might be 
the kind of work needed today besides sociological studies of his 
times. It is said that no tazkira of Urdu poet has ever gone beyond 
Anees -- Dabeer polemics by way of sociological reference to his 
time. 


We are waiting for the portion lying buried under the debris of 
recent history, not striving for knowing the stone age. Óne should 
hope that it will not be impossible. 


DAWN, 
Saturday, January 1, 1977 
& 

Sunday, October 3, 1971 
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TRIBUTE TO 
. MEER ANEES 


The New Times 
Sunday, 8 December, 1974 


It was 100 years ago that Meer Anees died. Meetings are 
being held all over Pakistan in memory of his immortal contribution 
to Urdu literature. In fact, he compares favourably with the greatest 
poets that the world has produced. 


But Meer Anees and Mirza Ghalib were contemporaries. The 
former reigned supreme in Lucknow and the latter in Delhi. While 
Meer Anees was essentially an elegy writer, Mirza Ghalib was a 
lyricist. On the face of it, there seems to be nothing common 
between the two men. But as anybody who has studied them can 
see, both were fundamentally the poets of tragedy. In Ghalib's case 
the tragedy was of a personal nature whereas in the case of Anees, it 
centred upon the events of Kerbala. 


In spite of this difference in approach--objective in the case of 
Anees and subjective in that of Ghalib--both have proved 
themselves to be keen students of human psychology. But in the 
case of Anees the canvas is much vaster, much more variegated. 
Meer Anees has tried to delineate all the aspects of life at Kerbala. 
He depicts nature in all its glory, paints the joys and sorrows of 
those historic days and, moved by a high moral ideal, exhorts the 
Faithful to lay down their lives in the cause of righteousness. 


It is this characteristic of Anees that distinguishes him from 
the literary productions of poets like Homer, Firdausi, Shakespeare 


and Goethe. The forces of Good and Evil are arrayed there in a 
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titanic struggle. Anees is on the side of Hazrat Imam Hussain and 
his companions. His identification is complete, total. This gives a 
sweep to his imagination which is unparalleled in the field of 
literature. Since to Meer Anees the martyrdom of his heroes is their 
final victory over the forces of unethical elements, he grooms not 
only men but also women and children for fighting to the last in 
pursuit of their ideals. 


Thus Anees is with Dante and Iqbal who refused to bow down 
to the ascending factors in their surroundings. It is this rebellious 
energy in the lives of individuals which has been mainly responsible 
for all the creativity in their history. It makes Meer Anees the 
exponent of all that is noble in the life of our species. His message 
has universal significance. His characterization is as superb as that 
of anv artist. Whether he endeavours to interpret the lofty spirit of 
the illustrious Imam or the loving kindness of his sister or the self- 
sacrificing intrepidity of his nephews, his facile pen is there to do 
full justice to the minute details that go with these episodes. The 
work of Meer Anees, in spite of its vitality and versatility, is not 
much known beyond the Urdu knowing public. It is a creation of 
the highest quality and deserves to be popularized through 
translations in different languages. Let us hope that the lovers of 
Anees will not fail to discharge this duty of theirs. 
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POETIC GENIUS OF 
MEER ANEES 


By Prof. Syed Faizi 


Meer Anees occupies an outstanding place in the history of 
our language and literature. He flourished at a time when Urdu 
poetry had reached the pinnacle of its glory by the poetical 
contribution of Meer and Ghalib. Ghazal writing was the currency 
of the day and it had added a chaste and chistled hue to Urdu both 
spoken and written. Meer Anees had to follow the same track but 
very soon his bent of mind suggested to him to adopt the un- 
traversed path of Marsia writing. He emerged as a master of this art 
in a very short time and showed new horizons to Urdu language and 
literature. So much that the language spoken by him and the 
members of his family was considered as a criterion and whatever 
he uttered is quoted as authority even to this day. He is estimated to 
have the largest volume of poetical work to his credit. Hailing from 
a family of Urdu poets he is neither haughty nor full of idle pride if 
he says: 


(Entire life has been spent in these very vales. For the 
last five generations we have been singing praises of 
Imam Hussain.) 


Anees owed his excellency to ‘Marsia’ (A form of poetry in 
which praises of the deceased are sung) But even in this restricted 
field, his creative genius has encompassed the various 
characteristics of Urdu poetry with masterly command. "His 
imagery. Pictorial descriptions, pen-pictures and drama producing 
effects, all speak for his keen observation. He takes readers along 
with himself to the lofty peaks of ecstasy. His vast vocabulary has 
shaped marvelous gems of Figures of Speech, which he has set most 
skillfully in his poetical ornamentations. In short. his verse garden 
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is full of the most wonderful vegetation where flowers of every kind 
and colour can be seen tastefully reared in each flower-bed to 
bloom for ever in their freshness. 


Meer Anees has very artistically blended some of the finest 
epic and tragic elements into his poetry. Epic poetry is 
embellishment of all literatures and Urdu does not lag behind in it. 
Thanks to the poetic genius of Meer Anees the same has been 
provided to Urdu in the form Marsia. 


In the words of Allama Shibli. “The great epic poet like 
Firdausi fails in lyric and a master poet of lyric like Saadi 
fails in Epic; whereas Meer Anees with the same grace 
and grandeur wields his pen as perfectly in Epic as he 
does in lyric". 


. Like the genius of Shakespeare who is as much touching to 
the heart in his tragedies as he is cheerful and entertaining in his 
comedies, Meer Anees too is as graceful and dignified while 
presenting a battle scene, filling his reader with excitement and 
thrill, as he possesses the art of making the hearts to melt into tears. 
At the same time he has also got the Mack of taking his readers in 
‘the midst of tulips and roses, Philimels and nightingales. How aptly 
and precisely he remarks: 


Adorned None Fair Poespy 
So Well As Did Anees, I Truly Tell 


. The well-known orientalist Dr. Graham Baily pays tributes to 
Meer Anees in his famous History of Urdu Literature in the 
following words: 


“Anees employed an enormous number of words, but 
preferred simple, easy and flowing style. His family is 
famous for the use of pure and idiomatic Urdu. He had 
wonderful power of description. This is seen at its best 
when he depicts human feelings especially pathos and 
bravery, or scenes of nature and fighting. He writes as if 
he had been present on the occasion which he describes 
and as if the people have spoken the very words which he 
has put down." 
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Originality he dominates the entire field of Urdu poetry and 
the following extracts merely show how versatile De man is in 
giving to his expressions: 


In gard'n I stroll or stare wilderness, 

Or sands I survey, or the seas assess, 

A myriad sight to speak that Beauty of 

And me but a pair of eyes to possess: 

A lofty pursuit aims at high; 

These grounds we bear down from the Sky. 
Worship I do each pretty face; 

The Art Supreme, Supreme I place. 

These wrinkled arms? -- Nay Old Age waves 
This fashion-wear of crinkled sleeves. 
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MEER ANEES 


By Dr. Akbar Naqvi 


We seem to have done everything right for Meer Anees except 
revive interest in his works. He was discussed on TV, lectured on 
from prestigious platforms, commented upon in newspapers, and in 
one act of iconodulic reversion sung to by young girls holding 
platters of lighted candles in their hands. But, in spite of all these 
pious efforts, it is not quite clear why anyone should hear Meer 
Anees recited at all. Learned speakers dwelt upon his humanity, the 
breadth and sympathy of his imagination, and other such aspects, 
which may or may not have any bearing on his works, but no one, 
as far as | remember. spoke of his poetry. the only basic of his 
greatness. Even the TV, constrained to engage a good singer, and 
made her sing one of his ghazals. 


My own experience of Meer Anees’s poetry goes back to 
those days of childhood when ! became aware, rather suddenly, of 
the magic and power of words without fully understanding their 
` meaning. It was his poetry which opened for me the still inchoate 
pleasures of poetry. Listening to his work was like watching an 
animated frieze of aural images. potent configuration of sound, 
whose range and variety was incredible. The beauty of seasons, 
landscape, description of war and suffering and much more were 
rendered, sometimes grasped at others not. at that nascent age, in 
terms of aural meaning and configuration of words, And, above all, 
it was the power of words, its grip on the ears, and through the 
auditory sensations, on the other infantile faculties of visualization 
and conceptualization which was the real thing the other half of life, 
consisting of the congregation and young boys playing truant in the 
sott. cool dirt of the village, reduced to shadows and silhouttes. In 
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my mind each and every word of the poet was potent and active, its 
sound being the true creative charge. 


This experience is a very valuable part of my life, and even 
today. 1 feel that this intuitive sympathv and interchange between a 
child and poetry is the only true homage that can be offered to Meer 
Anees today. | mean the recall of such experiences and their value 
to the appreciation of the powers of words. | am not saying that he 
is.a poet for children; what is implied in this statement is the fact 
that a true appreciation of Meer Anees poetry lies in our realizing 
that his works are recitative and that the effects he achieves are 
done through the aural configuration of words. | find that we are 
often mislead into thinking that words which are “full of sound and 
fury. signify nothing". This is not so. Words were invented for 
speech, and long before the advent of writing and printing press, it 
was their aural quality which carried the charge of experience 
meaning. and vision. Homer's long poems were composed for 
recitation and declamation to a public, and if Meer Anees has 
anything in common with him, it is this aural tradition of poetry. | 
have recalled my childhood experience to underline yet another 
point that it is the power of aural concentration which is now sadly 
lacking with the result that our approach to poetry. to be recited or 
spoken, is influenced by our habits of reading silently, imbibing the 
influences of words through the eyes alone. 


There is a world of difference between reading Meer Anees 
and having him read out aloud in a congregation. The primary 
impact on the audience is that of a rich and vibrant voice. its 
volume and timbre suggestive of the existential potential of sound. 
In other words, when read aloud words come alive to us and since 
we do not see them in print we do not recognize their algebraic 
notation in dictionaries. The vibrancy of speech breathes life and 
drama into words, and, this, they assume their true creative role. 
Reading of poetry within the hushed cloister of our visual attention 
involves a different kind of mental and imaginative exercise; it also 
calls for different expectations such as contemporaneitv of 
rendering. even when the story repeats to a remote past. 
verisimilitude of events and actions and veracity of psychic 
configuration of people involved in the story. lt was this 
expectation of the silent readers which led novelists to 
sophistication of realism. making them use language as if it was a 
transcript of life. In poetry, it inspired Wordsworth to enter into a 
realm of awareness, subjective and sympathetic, wherein the skill of 
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man's verbal resources matched strength with the power of nature. 
It is, then, obvious that the kind of attention which a reader applies 
to a work essentially meant to be beard and not read, is different 
and his expectations with regard to narrative, characterization, 
speech and action are not met and he hastens to form inadequate 
judgements of the work. 


It should be obvious to anyone who has heard Meer Anees 
read aloud competently that he secures his effects through set pieces 
which form the structural platform of the work. This is also 
influenced by the aural scope of attention and retention of the 
auditors. The effects, in the many parts of the works, are also 
heightened through rhetoric and verbal artifice in order to capture 
the attention of a collective body. For instance, descriptions of- 
action and speech are idealized, natural description given a highly 
ornamental rendition, and the aurally creative potential of words 
used with vigour and munificence, not to create action and life, but 
to preserve it in the measures of poetry, frankly and with the 
supreme awareness of poetic powers. Contrary to the wills of a 
novelist, the poet neither assumes arrogantly the status of God, the 
supreme overseer, nor does he seek the humility and self- 
effacement of the Christian saint. In fact, he makes it very clear that 
the tragedy of Karbala comes to the audience through his own 
interposition, his magic and necromantic skills, which one of a poet 
who is supremely aware of his imaginative largesse. Whereas the 
poetry of Meer Anees brings us close to Karbala, by the recounting 
of the happenings there, it also establishes a poetic distance 
between us and the happenings. This is the reason why the suffering 
of the protagonists of Karbala. I mean the Imam and his 
companions is not transferred to us; we do not identify ourselves 
with them. On the contrary, recognizing the human lineaments of 
the immaculate and the heroic characters of the drama, we allow 
ourselves moments of lamentation. 


Words create experience of poetry, in Meer Anees this being 
related to episodes and act of suffering. This is the centre, the core 
of his poetic perigrination. Even though he speaks with great effect 
of the human consequences of suffering, because this is the only 
element in which it can be registered. [Imam Hussain’s suffering is 
neither existential nor cathartic. He did not choose the sacrifice at 
Karbala, because the choice was predestined in the scheme of 
divine justice. The activities of the Imam and even his antagonists, 
the trial of strength and defeat all these things were emblematic now 
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being revealed a scheme of God's providence. Unlike the Greek 
tragedy, Karbala was not an arena of God's injustice pitted against 
man's pride and fortitude. Greek mythology is full of stories of 
human beings matched against gods and, inevitably, punished and 
made to suffer for their arrogance. In case of Karbala, its 
protagonists were one with God. His will theirs and their suffering 
His benediction. What it was meant to demonstrate for mortals like 
us was the existence of witnesses to the truth that it is only in the 
Divine will that our peace lies. They were made to suffer, and they 
carried this out, because it is through this that a bond of sympathy 
could be developed between Him and His creatures. The human 
measure of this suffering, which Meer Anees plays up with such 
civilized abandon, is also the true measure of our own 
shortcomings. The tears and lamentation brought about in acts of 
poetic compromise, are acceptance of our guilt of insight and 
perception in not fully realizing the truth Like the flagellants of the 
middle ages in Europe we do not use whips and goads, and make do 
with copious tears and baleful sighs. 


To look at this point in another way is to note that the 
characters of this event are not heroic in the literary sense of the 
term. Unlike the Greek heroes, their suffering is not the 
consequence of their intransigent humanity, nor is it the result of 
fatal flaws in their characters as is the case in Shakespeare. In Imam 
Hussain and his companions, suffering is willed to highlight the 
silhoutte of evil, and the human dimension of divine compassion 
and mercy. Made of flesh and blood, these characters are symbolic 
rather than existentially human and heroic. What Meer Anees 
composed in his works was neither an epic nor a tragedy, but he 
created a new form of poetry conditioned by the requirements of 
faith as well as poetry. But his greatness as a poet lies in the fact 
that he allows his poetry to do justice to his faith, and what one is 
confronted with is not the dogmas of the faith but the magical 
exegesis of words. [n other words what poetry does here is to render 
the events people of Karbala in the idiom of speech, measuring 
Divine, dispensations on scales of humanity. Once again it is the 
remembrance of a child's perception of the magic of words which 
enriches for me, poetry of Meer Anees. 
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PREFACE TO 
SHAKIR JAFFERY'S BOOK 


By S. Shakir Ali Jaffery 


Poetry is beautiful, of whichever people it may be; 
nevertheless, the poetry of every country and clime has its own 
traditions and delicacies. Our Urdu poetry, although having only a 
couple of centuries to her credit, yet still can rightly claim to be the 
richest among all the contemporary poetry of. all the sister 
languages of the Indo-Pak Subcontinent. Besides so many other 
factors for this extraordinary credit that goes to her, the most 
important of all is her rich Persian heritage which she, like an 
ingenious successor converted all old stocks into current hard cash 
and transferred them to her own account. Persian had been the court 
language of the sub continent, and therefore the language of high 
society and literary circles: and Urdu had evolved, as if by itself, as 
a result of the Persian influence on the local dialects in the course of 
the eight hundred years of the Muslim rule in India. Our early Urdu 
poets had as much command over Persian as they had over their 
own language: and they freely made use of both to exhibit their 
poetic talents. We followed in the footsteps of the Persian patterns, 
accounted them for as our own dnd never considered them as the 
least foreign or alien. The result was that within half a century all 
the forms of Persian poetry were prevalent and popular in Urdu 
poetry. Thus taking Persian as the foundation and the very part and 
parcel of our cultural heritage. we had, and stil! have, our 
attachment to it; so much so that our recent great Urdu poet Iqbal 
has left more than half of his work in that language. The gems of 
our oriental poetry have been introduced to the west through 
translations that were received there with very cordial welcome. 
Khvvam. Saadi. Hafiz from Persian, and Iqbal. Ghalib and the like 
trom Urdu are some of the examples. 
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Attracted by its glamour and charm, and lost in its bowers or 
Rose and Nightingale, so many Europeans who had been in the 
subcontinent during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had 
cultivated a taste for our poetry; so much so that many of them 
composed verses of their own in our language, participated at our 
poets” gatherings called Mushairah, where they recited their 
composed verses and won the admiration of their listeners in 
echoing applause traditional to such gatherings. The late Dr. Moulvi 
Abdul Haq has accounted for over one hundred such Englishmen, 
Frenchmen and other Europeans, with their versifications; and 
among them is even the prominent figure of Sir John Shore. the 
third British Governor General of India, whose takhallus (the 
Eastern poets traditional pen name) was also Shore a very 
meaningful word of the same pronunciation in Urdu and Persian, 
that means:- noise; force: salt etc., and is commonly used even upto 
this day as takhallus by some of the Urdu and Persian poets. 


In these pages an humble effort is made to translate some 
pieces from one of the master poets of Urdu, Meer Babbar Ali 
Anees (1805 to 1874), whose name is well acquainted to the world. 
Meer Anees restricted his poetry to Marsia, the Elegies 
particularized to the great Martyrs of Kerbala, Hazrat Imam 
Hussain, the grandson of the Holy Prophet of Islam, and his 
seventy-two companions who had most heroically laid their lives 
for the sacred cause of Islam at Kerbala on the Euphrates in Iraq, in 
the year 61 A.H. (680 A.D.). Since this historical event, commonly 
known as the Tragedy of Kerbala, is unparallel and unprecedented 
in the annals of mankind for the greatest of cruelty ever afflicted by 
man, and at the same time ever so courageously met with patience 
and preservence that the so called victorious aggressors failed to 
achieve their object: whereas, on the contrary, the oppressed and 
the victims of the tragedy won immortal victory and glory to their 
cause: and even today after thirteen hundred years of that sad 
incident, the Martyrs are paid tributes for their righteousness and 
their anniversary is celebrated with the greatest of reverence and 
enthusiasm all over the Islamic World. 


Meer Anees dedicated his poetry, in the truest sense of the 
word, to the Martyrs of Kerbala. But even in this restricted field his 
creative genious has brought into its fold all the phases of poetry 
with masterly command. His pictorial description pictures each 
scene and dramatises every action that he presents to his reader. His 
high imagery bears as to the lofty peaks of,ecstasy. His vast 
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vocabulary has shaped marvelous gems of figures of speech which 
he has set with perfection in his poetical ornamentations. In short 
his verse garden is full of the most wonderful tulips and roses and 
flowers of every kind and colour tastefully reared in each flowered 
bed to bloom for ever in their freshness. 


At this stage, I feel I must acquaint a foreign reader what an 
Urdu Marsia is. ‘Marsia’ originally is an Arabic word which means 
an Elegy to mourn the death of somebody: but in Urdu the Marsia is 
generally associated to the Martyrs of Kerbala. With this 
conception of Marsia, it is said to have originated in Persia. In the 
sixteenth century we find an eminent Persian poet, Mulla 
Muhtashim Kashi of the Safvi Court, who exercised his talents on 
this form of poetry. Later on, both in Persia and India there had 
been poets who in their days went on writing Marsias. But these 
were much shorter poems that simply mourned and praised the 
saintly souls that had suffered the bitterest of sufferings, and laid 
their lives for their noble cause. As a matter of fact, it was in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that the art of Marsia writing 
did actually flourish to reach its supreme heights at Lucknow, the 
capital of the Kingdom of Oudh, annexed to the British Empire in 
1856. These Marsia writers had, in fact, given rise to a new form of 
poetry, altogether unprecedented: and which in still later years was 
further widened to such an extent by Meer Anees and his 
contemporaries as if almost a new world seemed to have been 
discovered, that had laid unexplored in the vast wildnesses of 
Poesy. As such, the Urdu Marsia owes its origin nowhere from 
outside, and the Urdu poetry can rightly and proudly claim it to be 
product of its own. 


The Urdu Marsia is said to be a form of religious poetry of the 
Muslims. This may be taken as true to a very fair extent, because 
the theme of every Marsia is the tragedy of Kerbala and all the 
Martyrs of Kerbala are held in very high spiritual esteem and 
reverence among the Muslims. This is also quite true that all of 
them were martyred for the cause of Islam. But there have been 
some Hindu poets too, who have written Marsias and purely from 
humanitarian standpoint, paid tribute to these Muslim Martyrs for 
their most courageous submission to the severest of suffering, with 
patience and perseverance. Their Supermancy character has always 
been attracting the attention of all the free thinkers of the world: and 
the Heroes of Karbala shall always, bear their Torch high to guide 
Mankind through all the times. 
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Besides this, Religion has always influenced literature, and 
poetry in particular, everywhere in the world. A student of English 
poetry, othér than a Christian, would not set aside Milton for the 
reason that his main theme is Christianity that dominates his. entire 
poetry. Meer Anees and the Marsias in Urdu are very much like 
Milton and his poetry in English. 


The pattern of poetry adopted for the Marsia by the 
forerunners of Meer Anees at Lucknow was the Musaddas. a form 
suited for long poem written in six-line stanzas. where the first four 
liens are all the rhyme together, whereas the last tow lines are set in 
a different rhyme. The rhythm, however, is throughout the same a 
characteristics of all our Urdu and Persian poems. 


To begin with the Marsia, the poet generally writes a few 
stanzas introductory stanzas, called the “Chehra” or the Face of the 
Marsia. In these opening stanzas the poet mostly displays his 
talents, prepares ground for the presentation of his theme, and also 
tries to attract the attention of his audience. The number of stanzas 
in the Face vary according to the theme of the Marsia and also to 
the talent of the poet. After these introductory stanzas, the poet 
sometimes describes the preliminary events that had led to the 
occurrence of the great Tragedy. The poet then accounts for the 
high spiritual esteems of his Hero. This part of the Marsia is called 
Fazail (ie. High spiritual esteems), which aims at arousing 
inspiration and warmth for the saintly soul who had offered the 
greatest of Sacrifice for his sacred cause. Virtue is often composed 
with Vice at the occasion: how a handful of the righteous men, a 
band of poorly equipped travellers deprived of food and water for 
three days, yet heated up with the warmth of Faith, were to face 
most heroically the well armed and equipped multitude of the 
regular forces of a powerful ruler of vast territories. Here 
sometimes the poet presents a picture of the battlefield with 
tremendous enemy enforcement of every order and description at 
the bank of the Euphrates: and there at a distance, cut off from the 
river side, is.the Camp of Imam Hussain, where little children with 
burning lips and parched tongues are crying for water. 


Then the poet takes us to one of the most pathetic scenes. The 
Hero, before going to the field or battle, from where he is sure of 
not to come back alive, takes leave from his wife, children and, 
other women related to him in the closest Blood ties. A tide of deep 
feelings is to arise on both sides. The loved ones, of the tender sex 
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and of tender hearts. with tears in eyes and entreaties on tongues, 
be, of him not to go. Although touched at heart for their affection, 
get mindful of the sanctity of his Holy Cause, his soldiers pride 
would not let him stay at home. In soft and soothing words he 
preaches patience and bids farewell to them all. This part of the 
Marsia is called ^Rukhsat" i.e. bidding of farewell. Coming out 
from the midst of the ladies of his house, the Hero mounts his horse. 
The poet provides his Hero with the finest of the horse to be 
described in words. He writes several stanzas in praise of his Hero's 
horse and the magnificent manner he bore his rider to the field of 
battle. 


Now, the gallant warrior takes his stand in front of the foe. 
According to old Arab tradition, the warriors used to recite verses 
to impress the foe with their gallantry. These battle rhymes were 
called the *Rajaz". The Marsia writer also composes the battle 
rhymes in accordance with the situation of the battle and in words 
that might suit to the best in the mouth of his Hero. Another custom 
of chivalry prevalent in the days of old, in perhaps all parts of the 
world, was that the war champions used to challenge the arrays of 
foe for a Match to answer their knight-errantry: and on response 
from the opposite side the two champions exhibited their Valour 
and proficiency at a fair display of arms fighting. Our Marsia writer 
also exhibits the proficiency of his pen to picture that scene. He at 
times describes the full technique of fighting employed by the 
warriors and gives even the minutest details of their actions, in the 
style of the best known Epic poets. Every language is proud of its 
Epic Poetry: and Urdu is also not without it. 


Thanks to our Marsia Writers, who have provided it in the 
form of Marsia, and Meer Anees excels them all. In the words of 
Shibli (one of his critics):- "The great epic poet Firdausi seems 
tottering in the field of lyric, and a master poet of lyrics like Saadi 
appears stammering in the epic. Whereas Meer Anees with perfect 
ease and command wields his pen equally in both the epic and the 
lyric". Like the genius of Shakespeare who is as much touching to 
the heart in his tragedies as he is delightful in his comedies, Meer 
Anees too is as graceful and dignified while presenting a battle 
scene, filling his reader with excitement and thrill, as he is master at 
melting the heart into tears, and at another occasion takes the reader 
in the midst of tulips and roses, Philomels and Nightingales. 


While describing the battle scene, the poet would not fail to 
write a number of stanzas in praise of the Hero's Sword, in the 
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pattern of those he has written in praise of the Hero's horse. In these 
stanzas he sometimes narrates the whole of the battle scene and the 
entire fact of arms displayed on the occasion. Then he comes to the 
martyrdom of his Hero. He explains how a single soul, at war 
against a huge army, is tricked cowardly by the cunning enemy, and 
how his great Hero, entrapped in the midst of a multitude, is 
crowned with martyrdom. He gives a complete account of the 
Martyr's courting his death upto the last moments till his head was 
severed from the body. This part of the Marsia is called “Shahadat” 
i.e. Martyrdom. 


But the Marsia is not supposed to be complete even at this 
stage. There is still a little more to be said for the tear shedding of 
the audience, which is the sole object of the Marsia. The Marsia 
writer in most touching words describes the pathetic scene how the 
sad news of death, or the dead body of the Hero, is brought home. 
He pictures the scene how the women and the children at the camp 
of Imam Hussain mourned their Martyr's death. Their deep sorrow 
for the dead, their grief laden words, their wailing and weeping are 
described in full detail. This part of the Marsia is called "Bain": i.e. 
Wailing. Our womenfolk in far more devoted to the Martyr of 
Karbala than even their brethren in faith. They are often the 
audience behind purdah at the gatherings of Marsia reciting: and 
they also hold their gatherings for this purpose. where males are not 
allowed. This part of the Marsia, The Bain, (ie. wailing), is 
specially. intended for them, because women do well know the 
women's heart. A mother rightly can judge the mother's shock on 
seeing her son, the most handsome youth of his day, pierced ` 
through the heart with a spear, or a six months most lovesome babe 
shot through the neck with an arrow, or a newly bride to witness her 
heroic husband fallen in the field and his handsome form trampled 
under horses hooves. The tragedy of Karbala is full of such pathetic 
scenes that melt the hearts into tears, and our Marsia writer presents 
them in the most touching of the words. 


After the “Bain” there is usually one more stanza, the “Maqta” 
(i.e. the closing), traditional to all forms Urdu and Persian poetry. 
In this last stanza the poet mentions his main theme, the tragedy of 
Karbala, he versifies something about himself, most often he seeks 
a prayer from the Martyrs that are believed to answer prayers and 
are held in very high spiritual esteems among the Muslims. And 
there the Marsia comes to an end. 
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But, besides its versification, the presentation of the Marsia to 
the audience is also an art: and I would not be doing full justice to 
my topic if I do not say a few words about it. The Imambara or the 
Mourning House, which is dedicated to the Holy Martyrs of 
Karbala, and is capacious enough to hold large gathering to pay 

‘tributes to the saintly souls and mourn their death, is usually the 
fittest place for the recitation of Marsia. The Imambara, although is 
taken to be a sacred place, yet is open to all, the Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike. They all sit down there on the elegantly spread 
carpets on the floor of the big hall. Since it is a gathering for 
condolence and mourning, everyone bears sober countenance. No 
laughters or merry chats are to sound in that atmosphere, even a 
smile to flicker on a face would be out of the occasion within those 
bounds. Facing the audience, at the end of the hall is a black curtain 
hung to a piece of string nailed to the walls and close to the curtain 
is placed the Mimber, the traditional stair like wooden chair, which 
is also clothed in black for the occasion of the mourning. Before the 
recitation of the Marsia, the black curtain is pulled aside revealing a 
row of black banners with silver tops to represent the Martyrs 
banners at Karbala. At the sight of them, all stand up respectfully 
and give a bowing salut¢ to the Martyr's banners, and then again sit 
down quietly. Then, in order to create an appreciative atmosphere 
of poetical understanding and appreciation. sometimes a poet of 
lesser prominence proceeds the Marsia writer to the Mimber and 
recites a short poem. a salam, as a homage to the martyred souls. 
After that comes the Marsia writer himself and takes his seat at the 
Mimber. He is dressed simply but perfectly. He carries his 
manuscripts wrapped in a black cloth. He starts with Rubaiyat 
(quatrains), and then takes up the full Marsia. In high and low pitch 
of his voice, coordinated with facial expressions and suitable 
actions, but not in the cheap manner of a stage performer, he would 
present his poetic endeavour to his audience in the graceful style of 
a fine orator. With measured beats of the rhythm he would go line 
by line. uttering each word and every construction very clearly and 
effectively. as though he were putting real life into them. The 
similes. metaphors and all sorts of poetic ornamentious, figures of 
speech, that we in the East are very fond of, he would present in a 
manner that one gets well conscious of them. While he is reciting 
his Marsia, he expects appreciation and admiration for him in high 
sounding praises with roaring acclaimation and echoing applause. 
to which bowing to them he would answer in a series of salutes. The 
recitation is so perfect that the audience are bewitched and lost in 
the Marsia. It is said of Meer Anees that once at Hyderabad 
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Daccan, he was reciting Marsia that had spell bound his audience. 
When he reached a certain line which said "the Foemen cried 
"There comes the Hero! And an orator like he raised his finger at 
the words * There comes the Hero! Many among the audience turned 
their heads round in the direction the great Marsia writer had 
pointed his finger to see as if the Hero were actually arrived at the 
scene. Such are the miracles of our poetry and the witchcraft of its 
presentation, and surely we are proud of them both. 


Besides poets, there are non-poets too who recite the Marsia 
as perfectly and as effectively as the poets. Marsias of great poets . 
like Meer Anees, his contemporaries and later poets and even of the 
living poets are read by these Marsia--reciters at the gatherings of 
mourning for the martyrs of Kerbals. At these gatherings since the 
Holy Martyrs are paid tributes either in prose or in poetry, Marsia 
suits the occasion very well, particularly in the midst of literary 
audience. 


Meer Anees wrote the largest number of Marsias. Not only 
that, he surpasses all the Urdu poets for the greatest volume of work 
to his credit. It is estimated that he wrote over 100,000 couplets, 
and his only theme had been the tragedy of Kerbala. This historical 
event records the names of Seventy-two Martyrs, out of whom 
eighteen were Hashimites of Bani Hashim. (the Prophet's own 
clan): and then eighteen Hashimites included all the male 
descendents of Prophet Mohammad through his only daughter 
Fatima, except one Ali Ibnul Husain who had been lying on sick 
bed at that time. 


Our Marsia--writers do not describe the martyrdom of more 
than one Martyr in one Marsia. Each Marsia is to mourn the death 
of each Martyr separately. In this way they have widened their field, 
and wrote Marsia after Marsia for all the distinguished Martyrs. To 
come to the most outstanding among them they paid their tribute 
over and over again. Although the facts are primarily the same, their 
presentation is always fresh, original and un-borrowed. With a new 
Chehra new approach to Fazail, Rukhsat, Battle scene, in short 
everything unprecedented, they just produce a new thing every 
time. - 


The pieces selected for this translation are from one of the 
early Marsias of Meer Anees, written, written which he was a young 
man and was not so widely known, but still confident of his talents. 
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This Marsia, in its serial order, is at the opening of the volume one 
of his Marsias which has been published in four bulky volumes. 
This Marsia comprises of 182 stanzas, which have been abridged to 
less than half its length in the translation. I have tried to maintain 
the same Eastern characteristic of his poetry and bring about as 
much of the ornamentation of his flowery language, decorated with 
figure of speech, as | could possibly mimlate in the Western style of 
poetry. | have maintained the six-line stanzas, corresponding those 
of our Musaddas but the rhyme scheme has slightly been changed to 
suit the temper of the English poetry. Some other slight 
modification too has been made in order to render it more familiar 
to western taste. Otherwise, on the whole my efforts have been to be 
very close to the original, and offer as much of a faithful translation 
as possible. 


It would be out of place to mention here how miraculously 
this translation has come into being. It was in September 1967 that | 
had an attack of paralysis, and was lying in a patient's ward at the 
Civil Hospital. Karachi. | was unable to move my limbs. By the 
grace of God. | recovered slowly, but was still confined to bed for 
about nine week. During the course of my recovery I had asked my 
daughters who attended me turn by turn to bring their text books to 
the hospital as that would be a pastime for me to remove their 
difficulties and they.too would be benefited in that way. One day a 
daughter of mine brought her Urdu text book. in which ten of the 
opening stanzas of this Marsia were included in her course. By 
chance that book was left at my bed, and when left alone | turned its 
pages and caught the Marsia. As I leisurely went through it. 1 found 
that I was translating its lines into English which were in rhythm, 
and with a little effort | was able to rhyme them as well. I do not 
pretend that was my first experience of verification. Nay not so. | 
had on previous occasions too composed poems in English. but 
never before in my life were the lines coming to me so readily as on 
that occasion. I felt as if they were like gift to me. During my stay at 
hospital I had completed the ten stanzas contained in the textbook. 
Then some time after my discharge from the hospital i got the full 
Marsia and sat to work on it at my leisure, giving fair concession 
for a lot of responsibilities towards earning a livelihood to maintain 
a large family. However, in spite of a hundred and one obstacles of 
a busy life. 1 was able to complete the translation within a 
reasonable time, I take it all like a miracle and gift from the Holy 
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For any foreign readers who are not familiar with our oriental 
reference, I have prepared a glossary annexed at the end of the 
Marsia. I hope this glossary shall not only bring home the full 
theme of the Marsia but who let them have a bit of information of 
our history and traditions. - 


It is also hoped that this humble endeavour from a non- 
English speaking far off country by a person living in an absolutely 
non-English speaking environment and who has never set his foot 
across his own frontiers, shall be given due concession for his 
shortcomings in the language that is but foreign to him. 


HUNDRED YEARS | 
ANNIVERSARY OF MEER ANEES 


Dabistan-e-Anees is celebrating the one hundred years death 
anniversary of one of the greatest Urdu poets of this sub-continent 
Meer Babar Ali Anees. He was born in 1802 at Faizabad, the 
former capital of the Oudh Kingdom and died at Lucknow on 10^ 
of December 1874. 


Meer Anees occupies a most outstanding place in the history 
of our language and literature. He flourished at a time when Urdu 
poetry had reached the pinnacle of its glory by the poetical 
contribution of Meer and Ghalib. Ghazal writing was the currency 
of the day and it had added a chaste and chistled hue to Urdu both 
spoken and written. Meer Anees had to follow the same track but 
very soon his bent of mind suggested to him to adopt the 
untraversed path of Marsia writing. He emerged as a master of this 
art in a very short time and showed new horizons to Urdu language 
and literature. So much that the language spoken by him and the 
member of his family was considered as a criterion and whatever he 
uttered is quoted as authority even to this day. He is estimated to 
have the largest volume of poetical works to his credit. Hailing ` 
from a family of Urdu poets he is neither haughty nor full of idle 
pride if he says: 


GES PES ut ded hotel 


(Entire life has been spent in these very vales. For the last five 
generations we have been singing praises of Imam Hussain). 
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Anees owed its excellency to Marsia (a form of poetry in 
which praises of the deceased are sung) that originates nowhere 
from outside and is purely an outcome of Urdu poetry. 


But even in this restricted field, his creative genius has 
encompassed the various characteristics of Urdu poetry with 
masterly command. His imagery, pictorial descriptions, pen- 
pictures of natural scenes and drama producing effects all speak for 
his keen observation. He takes the readers along with himself to the 
lofty peaks of ecstasy. His vast vocabulary has shaped marvelous 
gems of Figures of speech, which he has set most skillfully in his 
poetical ornamentation. In short, his verse garden is full of most 
wonderful vegetation where flowers of every kind and colour can be 
seen tastefully reared in each flowerbed to bloom forever in their 
freshness. 


Meer Anees has very artistically blended some of the finest 
epic and tragic elements into his poetry. Epic poetry is 
embellishment of all literatures and Urdu does not lag behind in it. 
Thanks to the poetic genious of Meer Anees, that the same has been 
provided to Urdu in the form of Marsia. In the words of Allama 
Shibli:- "The great epic poet like Firdausi fails in lyrics and a 
master poet of Lyric like Saadi fails in Epic; whereas Meer Anees 
with the same grace and grandeour wields his pen as perfectly in 
Epic as he does in Lyric". Like the genious of Shakespeare, who is 
as much touching to the heart in his tragedies as he is cheerful and 
entertaining in his comedies, Meer Anees too is as graceful and 
dignified while presenting a battle scene, filling his reader with 
excitement and thrill, as he possesses the art of making the hearts to 
melt into tears. 


At the same time he also got the Mack of taking his readers at 
another occasion he takes in the midst of tulips and roses, Philomels 
and nightingales. How aptly and precisely he remarks. 


ge wie SS CF SMS dig 


Adroned none fairs Poesy so well 
, As did Anees, I truly tell. 


The well-known orientilist, Dr. Graham Baily pays his tributes 
to Meer Anees in his famous history of Urdu literature in the 
following words:- l 
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"Anees employed an enormous number of words, 
but preferred simple, easy and flowing style. His 
family is famous for the use of pure and idiomatic 
Urdu. He had wonderful power of description. This 
is seen at its best when he depicts human feelings 
especially pathos and bravery, or scenes of nature 
and fighting. He writes as if he had been present on 
the occasion which he describes, and as if the 
people have spoken the very words which he has 
put down". 


Originality he dominates the entire field of Urdu poetry and 
the following extracts merely show how versatile the man is in 
giving vent to his expressions. 


T" La 8 ets 9S ow b VANS e fout cl 
uo fecu Sung ft e Ak e 


In gard’n I stroll or stare at wilderness, 
Or sands I survey, or the seas assess. 
A myriad sight to speak that Beauty of- 
And me, but a pair of eye to possess: 


uereg ege Souza dsr e Le 
fup e le se furl hudennty 
Suzi f Mine ce Láser JA WA. 
fom zé fend MAL Ith un | 6 
Juif eged pe ee ob! A dë 


A lofty pursuit aims at high; 
- These grounds we bear down from the sky. 


Worship I do each pretty face; 
e Art supreme, supreme I place. 


These wrinkled arms? Nay ‘Old age weaves 
This fashion wears of crinkled sleeves. 
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The rarest of the flowers I rear; 
May the plucking flock know far and near 


Anees’ to friends be true and fair: 
These’ glass wares need handling with care 


MARSIA MEER ANEES 
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Arrived the King of Faith when at the desert wild, 

Called Kerbala, none like paradise it smiled, 

Bowed down the skies, so high that trodden dust was styled; 
And dazzled was the sun to gaze at Zahra’s Child, 

Lit up whole wilderness was with a light Device 

Reflecting all about a thousand moons to shine. 


Looked earth like sky, such luminaries to display. 
The Ghazi’s trampled track became the Milky way. 
Envied the heights for grandeur of the dust, that lay 
In waiting for its masters. who upon that day 

Had honoured and exalted as much so that ground 
That stood Kaba in ritual robes to go around. 


And hailed the heralds from the high Allah! Allah! 
How glorifted the sand-dunes are of Kerbala. 

That did authority device towards them draw! 

Ah, what a garden heavenly to bloom there, ah! 
Redder shall grow those tulips and those rose, here, 
Their scents to spray for all the time and everywhere. 


But ah, this weary wilderness. those. tender flowers! 

This desert dry, there blessed ones of blessed bowers. 
Mohammadi Homefolks, and the stand there terrible hours! 
Far off from home, to tell of than these tombs and towers,. 
Searching a long, long way, they reach these sands against. 
For drawn is dust to mingle into its own dust. 


A note of welcome rang from garden to garden: 

The spring is nigh, ward off it not any warden! 

And whistled clear the Nightingale: Harken! Harken! 
Here comes a caravan of angles from heaven! 

The Homefolks of Mohammad coming to this land, 
To dignify these dunes, to glorify this sand. 


Went spreading, soon the scent of flowers there heavenly; 
Dressed desert dry in all its finest greenery; 

And whispered soft the winds to water running by: 

The King is here to camp with all his company: 

Ere reach they themselves here to wash their weary feet, 
Ahead you go to meet those honoured guests and great. 


Here comes King of the faithful, the Holy Imam; 

Beside the riverbank, beneath the shady palm, 

Shall rest all Kith and Kin of Prophet of Islam; 

The warriors too shall pass the nights in prayers and psalms. 
Soon as they heard of Holy Ones approaching nigh, 

Hurried each wave. and wide opened each bubbles eye. 


Addressing his companions said Holy Imam. 

"The journey at end: and no more shall we from 

These sands depart. Look how easy and clean and calm. 
Are these surrounds the riverside, the yonder palms" 

So saying soon descent he from his charger tall. 

And following him were on the ground his followers all. 


Enylish-Rendered & Composed By Syed Shakir Ali Jaffery. 
“The Golden Tradition” by Prof. Ahmad Ali 

(Columbia University Press, New York, London 1973) 
Page 269. Chapter on Meer Babbar Ali Anees 1802 — 1874. 


Meer Babbar Ali Anees was born of Faizabad and belonged to 
family of poets going back three generations to Meer Zahak, the 
father of Meer Hasan. Not well redd or learned, Anees had poetrv in 
his veins, and enlivened the elegiac assemblies of Lucknow with 
recitations of his marsias mourning the death of Husain, the 
grandson of Prophet Mohammad, and his family, in the battle with 
Yazid at Karbala. 


The marsia. or elegy. has been common throughout the aves 
but in the Arabia of pre-Islamic days it was a short poem of about 
fifteen or twenty verses. As the dead were not capable of rewarding 
the poets, the qasida in praise of the living became popular and the 
elegy lost its importance. 


In Persia, too the marsia meant an elegy in the ordinary sense 
of the word, until Mulla Maqbal gave it a turn and changed its 
direction. In India the marsia remained in a rudimentary form until 
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No shadow, hot the sun, what cruel heat! 
No drop of water, and the thirst is great. 


By steering clear of the unnatural atmosphere of contemporary 
Lucknow poetry Anees pointed the way to Hali whose musaddas. 
lamenting the decline and glory of Islam, became the greatest elegy 
of the language, which coming as it does after the conquest of India 
by the British, possess a sincerity of emotion that is genuine. The 
poems that follow are short extracts, but representative of Anees 
work. The Urdu marsia is too long to be given in full, nor would it 
interest readers not already sympathetic to the form and its 
background. 


1. Morning:- + 


When Morning’s caravan had crossed the night 
Appeared on the fringes of sky the signs of light 
Marched from the heavens the stars in hasty flight; 
Sounded calls of prayer from mosque and height; 
The face of black night slowly vanished then; 

The whole wide world was filled with light and sun! 


The moon went hiding and the morning comes. 
The birds began to sing, repeat God’s name 

Fresh blew the breeze and cool and Nature’s frame 
Lit up and cheered the heart and eye became 

As men on earth the angels in the skies. 

Were lost in wonder at Nature’s mysteries. 


The red of twilight, sky of splendid sheen, 
The laden trees, the deserts, meadows green, 
` Pearls of dew on the cheeks of roses keen, 
The valley fuil of flowers, a wondrous scene. 
Released the roses scent was everywhere, 
Blew rustling gusts of cool refreshing air. 


2. TheSword:- 


When in the woods flashed forth that sword of fire, 
Trembled the skies, took shelter from its ire; 
Snakes left their caves, the tigers the grassy mires, 
And cries for mercy filled the world entire. 

The fishes were unsettled like the waves 

The hearts of rocks too quaked in watery caves 
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In Cairo's army rose a raging storm. 


Like waves its ranks were broken, lost their form: 


Trapped were soldiers in this great maelstrom: 
The beasts breathed not in terror of the storm. 
Not only had the armies run away, 

The river itself changed course for dread of day. 


The Traveller:- 


The traveller's life is fuli of difficulties, 
There is no rest at night or day, no ease 
He thinks of home in spite of anxieties. 

. The dear loved faces dance before his eyes. 
The grief of absence fills him all the time. 
The cares of travel do not part from him. 


Though with companion and the caravan, 
Secret sorrows make him all pale and van 
And when in loneliness he thinks anon 

Of home, his heart pounds loudly like a gone 
Unknown fears beset him night and day 

And follow at his heels right through the way 
If traveling with the soldiers and with friends, 
The traveller sleep in peace till day ascends 
When dangers overtake him, and fear sends 


Nightmares, he keeps awake till the dark night ends. 


Thus many cares avail him one by one. 
The most he dreads is being left alone. 


Ended had sun the journey of the night: 

And dawning day here veil had parted slight: 
When perceiving on sky the gray twilight, 
Bade Imam Hussain into his men upright, 
“Get up comrades! Said he, it is the hour 

To praise Allah and seek him for succour”. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
SHAKIR JAFFERY'S BOOK ` 


By Dr. Ahsan Farooqi 


Mr. S. Shakir Ali Jaffery has made a name in translating well 
known English poems into Urdu, and outstanding Urdu poems into 
English, showing remarkable insight into the peculiarities of both 
the languages. His main attention, however, has been towards the 
poetry of the greatest Urdu poet Meer Anees. The various literary 
forma tried by Meer Anees were the rubai. the salam and above all 
the marsia. In order to introduce Meer Anees to the Western readers 
Mr. Jaffery has translated few rubaiyat. one salam and one of the 
best marsias. 


The form rubai is familiar to the Western reader because of 
Fitzgerald’s rubaiyat Omar Khayyam. In Urdu the form was 
borrowed from Persian and came to have a special place in the 
recitation of marsia from the pulpit before the gathering known as 
Majlis-i-Aza (Assembly of Lamentation). It was usual with a 
Marsias-reader to begin with prayers in Arabic and then to read four 
or five rubais in Urdu. After this he read a salam (tribute) which 
was metrically in ghazal form. These gathered the attention of the 
audience and set the tonality of the marsia which was taken up with 
a particular art of recitation involving gestures, tone of the reciter, 
and thus can be connected with character acting. In a little stroll 
through the verse-garden of Meer Anees. Mr. Jaffery by giving us 
the rubaiyat, the salam and the Marsia. has indicated the process of 
one Majlis, and thus the volume gives us an idea of how Meer 
Anees himself would have proceeded if called to "read" a Majlis. A 
reader of this volume can easily imagine himself to be attending a 
Majlis of Meer Anees and getting the blessing of the ritual from 
God. his Prophet. And his Household ( ) through Meer 
Anees who claimed to be their poet ( ). 
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The Marsia chosen by Mr. Jaffery is. in my opinion, one of 
the three best of Meer Anees's works. It begins with a prayer to 
God very much like the invocation to the Muses found in Greek . 
and Latin poetries and followed by English poets. Meer Anees is a 
perfect believer in thc Oneness of God and for him. He is the 
source of all inspiration ( ). 


He wants special favour from God because his verses 
are an offering for those "who are related to the Prophet" 
( ) with the help of God he hopes to become 
the greatest master of the kingdom of poesy ( ). 


In subject matter this particular marsia differs form others in 
the fact that its earlier part pictures the household of the Prophet at 
the time of the birth of Imam Hussain. The Prophet himself. Ali 
and Fatima have been dramatically presented. The martyrdom of 
Husain comes in the later part as prophecy by the Prophet himself. 
Thus whereas other marsias are just pictures of any one event on 
the field of Karbala. this marsia covers the whole life of the Martyr 
alongwith his connections with the Lord of the Prophets. 
Mohammad. The Western reader will. therefore. find a complete 
story and realise the significance of the ipartyrdom of Husain as a 
vital part of the mission of Mohammad. 


As regards the art of Anees and its translation into English. | 
would like to say that Meer Anees is the “poet in essence" like 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Keats and Temyson. This Marsia also 
brings qut the theory as well as the practice of his poetry. The 
stanzas giving us his views about the style of poctry are 
surprisingly like those statements of Coleridge in Biographia 
Literane which are supposed to be the last word on “language 

suitable for poetry". This shows that Anees has consciously 
reached the most universal standards with regards to the poetic art. 
Moreover. he is different from most of the oriental poets who arc 
mostly ghazal writers. and is like the occidental poets most of 
“whom tell connected stories in dramatic form. In my work 
"Marsianigari Aur Meer Anees” ] have shown how Mecr Ances is 
most like Edmund Spenser. in making elaborate poetic pictures. In 
any case Meer Anees is bound to be morc interesting than othcr 
Oriental poets for the western readers. 


l got great pleasure in comparing the translation with the 
original. Keeping in mind the difficulty of translating poetry, and 
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of poetry of such poets as Meer Anees, whose every line in the 
words of Keats is "loaded with ore", the renderings are so 
remarkable that I can offer my admiration in the following words:- 


"This translation of one of the masterpiece 
Marsias of the greatest Urdu poet Meer Babber Ali 
Anees impressed me most favourably by its 
accuracy and power. I have gone through it ]jne by 
line and word by word. The metre and the rhyme 
scheme employed come as near as possible, 
keeping the scarcity of rhyme in English in mind. 
to the Musaddas of which Meer Anees was a past 
master. Mr. Jaffery has done this rendering under 
inspiration and has therefore succeeded in 
translating the spirit of the original. In most cases 
he has kept the imagery of the original. but where 
necessary he has also employed the traditional 
imagerv of the English poetry. so much,no that the 
English reader will find here an atmosphere not 
very different from that of an English poem, 
coupled with the atmosphere characteristic of 
Marsia specially of Meer Anees whose originality 
has remained unmatched in Eastern poetry". 


This Marsia begins with the poet's prayer for becoming the 
lord of expression for all times to come, and in the opinion of his 
best critics the prayer has been granted. Perhaps a similar prayer 
was in the heart of Mr. Jaffery when he sat down to render it into 
English. and I believe that in his case too the prayer has been 
granted. The translation can be read outright as an original poem. 
Hence as an attempt to make Meer Anees available to the English 
reader this translation is remarkably successful. Specially the 
closing couplets of the stanzas show how Mr. Jaffery has been able 
to match sense with sound. a quality in which Meer Anees remains 
unsurpasscd. for examples:- 


The flaming fire all round the field be blazen with 
bloodshed. 


The sword clanking against the sword amid the dying 
and dead. 
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The Inkpot and the pen proclaim for all the time to come:- 
Thou art the master absolute of the Banner and the Drum. - 


O Fellow-Believers Praise Allah for His fervent favour. 
To have Hussain Bin Ali as your Lord Deliverer. 


The People of Madina all unmindful of the things. 
Were listening to the flights uncommon of the Angles' wings. 


The' fleeing foemen hurried, scurried left the river side! 
Salam, O thou Immortal Soult Thou saviour, of ] Islam! 
X HN MS x ` s 
., I hope.thg. reader of this translation will be "moved i in the same 
way | as. by redding the original and this is-thé greatest reward of Mr. 
Jaffery’s success. 
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FOREWORD TO 
SHAKIR JAFFERY’S BOOK 


By Prof. Karrar Hussain 


S. Shakir Ali Jaffery Sahib has rendered one of the most 
famous and outstanding Marsias of Meer Anees into English. Meer 
Anees, as we know, is a great poet blending some of the finest epic 
and tragic elements into a new dramatic genere of poetry known as 
Marsia. We will not be doing justice to this genere if we attempt to 
explain and appreciate this form in the context of Western Epics 
and Tragedies. Marsia stands out on its own merit, being an 
indigenous form of poetic expression in the history of Urdu 
Literature. 


Translation itself is a painstaking job. It becomes rather more 
difficult and challenging when one is confronted with the translating 
of the work of a great poet and master craftsman like Anees. Then it 
is not only a question of rendering the poet faithfully but also 
seeking some comparable level or inspiration with the poet himself. 


Mr. S. Shakir Ali Jaffery is both faithful and inspired. His 
performance is commendable and, I am sure, that it will be highly 
appreciated by those who have a taste for poetry. He has been 
selective while translating the Marsia “Verse-Garden” and has kept 
close to the poetic idiom of Meer Anees. 
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ANEES AND SHAKESPEARE 
A 
COMPARISON 


By: SYED GHULAM IMAM 


Parallelism in two poets is an interesting literary theme. It is 
difficult to assign clear and definite reasons for the phenomenon. 
Parallelism is mainly based on the similarity of poetic fancy and 
identity of the spirit of expression. 


Parallelism is often found in two poets of the same mental 
calibre and aesthetic development and is sometimes due to 
unconscious imitation and cultural consanguinity. But it is simply 
amazing if you could find numerous instances of parallelism in two 
poets whose cultural regions are different and there does not exist 
any discernible bond of affinity between them. 


Shakespeare as a.poet has the gift of easy, fluent and 
remarkably pleasant expression.. He thinks, writes, speaks and 
fights, loves and hates in the most natural manner. His creative 
faculty is prolific and his characters are endowed with the natural 
attributes in divine proportions with an exhilarating tinge of 
novelty. Life and emotions are found in his work with a glow and 
animation that are most delightful and easily perceptible. He never 
startles and shocks the ordinary or the most elegant mind. lt is the 
beauty that captivates, there is no effort to seduce the intellect or to 
debauch the imagination. 


The vigour of his expression keeps pace with his needs. He is 
essentially humane and divinely resplendent. It would be 
preposterous to assert that in poetic imagery. in felicity of 
expression in the use of apt similes and appropriate metaphors he 
seldom excels the Urdu poet Anees. without giving abundant 
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instances of parallelism from the works of these two poets of 
extraordinary genius. Anees and Shakespeare belong to that species 
of poets who think and invent with grace and masterly skill keeping 
before them Nature as their source of inspiration. The Natural 
scenes, emotions, movements and motives are found depicted with 
utmost care not to exceed in‘ effect and temperament; thé models. 
They, however, admit that art is full of limitations and cannot 
imitate nature in all its splendour and glory, yet they hold that art 
must reflect the beauties of nature and poetic effusions must 
conform to natural tineaments ín precise delineations. 


Shakespeare places the artistic ideal on a lofty pedestal and 
gives the fundamental rules of poetic description with unrivalled 
skill. signifying his absolute command over the technique of the 
subject. 


Į am placing the ideals of these two great masters side by side 
for the literary public to judge and decide on merits of the 
consummate poetical art with a view to determine the superior 
claim of Anees as an artist who knew the magic of art. 

it is necessary to mention that Anees preferred the pure mode 
which is called the classical iri the three great divisions of poetry. 
He made no attempts in the ornate and the grotesque modes and his 
talents never put him in need to resort to them to finish the 
' execution of a theme which he attempted. He has a fixed style and it 
is immaculately of pure art. Shakespeare has no style. A great critic 
says, "His works are full of undergrowth, are full of complexity, are 
not models of style; except by a miracle. As a whole no one can call 
hts works finished models of ‘pure’ style, or of any style". But 
indeed there are passages in his work of the most ‘pure’ style. 
Anees is unique among the modern poets of the world for a 
uniformally classical style which never falters and flickers but 
maintains its vigour: warmth and simplicity without any ebvious 
SE on his part. 

The ornate mode sometimes called the romantic and the 
grotesque called the medieval never attracted Anees, but he knew 
their beauty and their appropriate use. He believed that pure art 
must be comprehensive enough to imbibe. their traits but the'artist 
must not allow them to preponderate and rob the pure art of its. 
sublimity and simplicity. "Pretty women have more features than 
beautiful women, and the charms of orate and grotesque aris are 
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many but. they are so dispersed that they do not complete a single 
inseparable whole. ‘But a beautiful woman is whole as she is’, ‘she 
is not an aggregate of divisible charms’, ‘she is a charm in herself’. 
This is exactly true of Anees and is the test of pure art. Shakespeare 
is pretty but not beautiful taken as a whole. There are ugly features 
mixed in his style with exquisite instances of pure art. 

In the portraiture of character and picturesque , description 
Shakespeare and Anees compete with each other. By ‘picturesque’ 
it is meant that. object whose picture the poet, wants to paint in 
words. Both of them lay down rules for the. guidance of the artist 
whether he is a poet or a painter. The difference between Anees and 
Shakespeare does not lie in the enunciation of correct rules, but in 
their observance with success. Anees is 'self-justifying' and 'self- 
proving’. He manifests. the effects of the rule and proves their 
efficacy. Shakespeare mentions the effect alone of a. perfect art 
without showing to us the nature of the effect. 


|. Shakespeare ... "performed by that rare Italian master Guilio 
. Romano who, had he himself eternity, and could put breath 

` . into his work, would beguile nature of her custom. So perfect 

| E he her ape. - 


B EN 


nN 


“Whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold as it 

were, the mirror upto nature: to show virtue her own feature, 

scorn her own image, and the very age and body of time his 

form and pressure". l l 

Shakespeare... “Suit the action to the word. The word to the 
- action; with this special observance, that you overstep not the 

modesty of nature". l 


, hed 


l have giia instances where Shakespeare endeavours to lay 
down rules by showing the fundamental principles that guide an 
artist. 


Shakespeare:- 


Be not too tame neither but let your own direction be your 
tutor: 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the a action: 

With this special observance, that you overstep not the 
modesty of nature; 
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For anything so overdone is from the purpose of (playing). 
whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold 
as it were the mirror up to nature; 

To show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image and the 
very age and body of time his form and pressure. 

Now. this overdone or come tardy off, though it make the 
unskillful laugh. cannot but make the judicious grieve; 

The censure of the which one must, in your allowance. 
overweigh a whole theatre of others. . 

O. there the players that | have seen play and heard others 
praise and that highly, not to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait of 
Christians, pagan nor man. have so strutted and bellowed 
that | have thought some of nature's journeymen had 
made men, and not made them well, they imitated 
humanity so abominably. 


Anees:- 


TENANT. eil Sn » 
opie op Fr He 25 P 
Z4 

LA Sie f LER P 
GLIAL AL Leea ru FP 
Lahi E cu — rt n i2 Ae 

SIL vA ee Us neg 
fe LS uto SOX ove 
The extreme ease and perfect harmony in the purest style with 
which these lines flow elevate Anees to the position of eminence in 


the realm of artistic perfection and denote a command over the 
language which is difficult to gain in any country of the world. 


Anees does not only claim to ‘beguile’ nature but proves it. 
He shows that the picture of the "Candle" on the paper has been 
done with such rare perfection that real flame seems to shoot forth 
and illumines the atmosphere and moths taking it to be guanine 
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flock to it. The majesty of art has been completely vindicated and 
the piece. is written with that simplicity which goes to adorn and 
adds to the grandeur without being grotesque. 


Anees:- 


PS ps2 ÄR go.) 
Ui 19 He ch dun P oe € s sAd In uf 
exui edesz uiu 
edhe E Aif kè 
e ASA Uto 
EE E KC ay wee to” 


. Anees here mentions literary ideal and the art of delineating 
the picturesque, the choice of words and value of simplicity. He 
insists on faultless grammatical construction of the expressions and 
the chastity and the felicity of the diction. The words must be 
fragrant and the style must be easily comprehensible. The words 
must be replete with meaning and easy to understand and should 
reflect their sense as the "image in a mirror’, or ‘wine in the glass’. 
He has elaborated the principle "to hold as it were, the mirror upto 
nature", and given an exhaustive code of Se literary and poetic 
artistry. 


Shakespeare:- 


. Why, thy verse swells with stuff so fine and smooth 
-That thou art even natural. in thine art. 


Shakespeare also equally insists on simplicity, flow and 
extremely natural expression. 


Now I give the following instances of close parallelism in the 
works. of these. two. > great poets, after having, given their artistic 
ideals:- 


Shakespeare:- 


But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase the native beauty from cheeks 
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‘And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 
And dim and meagre as an ague's fit 
And so him die. ' 


Here Shakespeare describes the condition of a prince in a 
prison. Mark the similarity of expression and ideas in the following 
lines of Arees and see how he excels the English poet in the use of 
similes and forceful portraiture of physical weakness. 


Anees:- l 
AU a "d, ary A d On J Sa & ub 
Acut4- Urs SBE “er Bhd Que adifa 
säi L e Es yo D VW A 
4 

AM aiu QJ i 
Shakespeare:- "S: 

Thé incessant care and labour of mind ` 

. Hath wrought the mure that should confine it in, 

So thin that life looks through, and will break out. 
Shakespeare:- | 

The sun is overcast with blood, fair day adieu. 


Anees:- 

DIE ures cet Lis SG 
A Weary Traveller 

Shakespeare:- 


Then thou shall see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, return, indenting the way, 

Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay, 
For misery is trodden on by many 

And being low, never relieved by «ay. 


Anees:- 
Lt lerFlLS Jy Ly luis DES: 
LHS GM pots Seu PET 9 790 the UP 
déc ESELS ik 
Of v cufs uA. 
Ze ët, Ls LW! Ak cd ZE ot f^ 
NEE ul Ly S Lad e ufi. bv 
BBP ge ow p 2r | 
d oz y.» ti Sw 
Shakespeare:- ` TS a 


Whiles that his mountain sire, on mountain standing 
Up in the air, crowned with the golden sun. : y 


Anees:- l l 
E REO, bebe i. 
Shakespeare:- 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 


Anees:- 
& JA cor. fj sai 
Intrinsic Virtue 
Shakespeare:- 
All at glitters is not gold 
Often have you heard that told; 
Many a man his life had sold, 


But my outside to behold 
Gilded tombs do worms infold. 
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Anees:- : ` 
Feu n A LU teu n2 eu 
te UT nid nU ary te UT n I zt iP y 
yd (a PE vi" e 
eU au Pe Sf éi e 
Shakespeare:- 
But all hoods make not monks: 


Anees:- 
SiS ali, IP vii ot 
Shakespeare 


Hiding base sins in plaits of majesty. 


Real virtue needs no advertisement 
Shakespeare:- 


To guard a title that was rich before, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet 

To smooth the ice. to add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 
Is wastetul and ridiculous excess, 


Anees:- 

Ke ILO YS SY UA Mi Vr E » x5 

Je Lo 9 on on Looe A! sr H? U^ bi P 
efre fresres? 


< dÉ of AL ur d af 
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Man 
Shakespeare:- - 


What a piece of work is man! 
` How noble in reason! How infinite in faculties! 

In form and moving, how express and admirable! 

In action. how like an angel! In apprehension, how like a 
-a God! The beauty of the world! 

Paragon of animals! And yet to me, 

What is this quintessence of dust. 


Anees:- 

éd uml ZC du UR c) L wx Án 
BUSS MSM godes Zo 
Mysticism 

Shakespeare:- 


This our life exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 


Anees:- i $ 


d pu STP ue d ui Ss k e SN p05! 


RAERRERRKKKREKKK 


Éad ow, ob e Au UI 
us eub Sung ` cuf ug eiTe 


defeieieiehdseieiefeheheiedese 


e dé E Ad HE eK P Seer 
e dg done f sunt Rad PIT tL 


Zééééééééééegééé 


€ ly e o & JK x e ly wel éd e Shr 
Music | 
Shakespeare:- 


Orpheus, with his lute, made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze 
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Bow themselves, when he did sing: 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring 
Everything that heard him play, ` 
Even the billows of the sea, ` ~- 
Hung their heads, and then lay by, 
In sweet music is such art; 

Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep or hearing die: 


For orpheu's lute was strung with poets sinews, 
Whose golden touch soften steel and stones, 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans ` 
Forsake unsounded deeps 

To dance on sands. 


Anees:- 
dinal eg aru wearer oc 
Ftv S e Le f du a ult P 


Zä Zuné alt 
JedoEL6sà ws SOS E IE 
Lu d oi p? SB RI 

tad oO A- 
EU EIER EE audiui caer s 
ALLS Se o7 os epo f uev 

LE JA 8 gus 

uU dr vu p R dt 


Economy of Nature 
Shakespeare:- 


Nature, what things they are 
Most obiect in regard and dear in use, 
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What things again most dear in esteem and poor in worth! 
O! mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities: 

For naught so vile that on the earth doth live 
. But to the earth some special good doth give 

Nor ought so good but, strained from their fair use, 
'Revolts from true birth; stumbling an abuse; 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied: 

And vice sometimes by action dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower 

Poison hath residence and medicine power: 

For this, being swelt, with that part cheers each parts; 

Being tasted slays all all senses with the hearts. 


Anecs:- — — A 
2 dll alg d aale fhe 
2 Ludi eue 2L £55 uL 
b eM V c. zl Ju 
ub e D yz sr f E 
Shakespeare:- 


Twenty caged nightingales sing. 


Anees:- 

L dri Vuë VER 
Picture 
Shakespeare:- ` 


Adonis painted by running brook, 

And Cytherea all in sedges hid, 

Which seem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the wanton sedges play with wind. ` ` 


These memorable lines are the gems of the English literature. 
The slightest disturbance in the surrounding is visible to the 
hypersensitive poet and the words employed put before us mildly 
manifest excitement due to emotions and the most gentle 
disturbance due to the wind. The subdued emotions are depicted in 
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a still more quite background. Though there is life motion ana 
animation yet the words portray the condition of human heart and 
nature in a remarkable picturesque grandeur and natural simplicity. 
These are said to be the most excellent models of word pictures of 
natural prospective and human emotions. Anees too is alive to those 
motions and emotions which vulgar minds and eyes omit to 
discover and appreciate due to their visible feebleness. His word 
pictures excel in effective appeal and natural delineation of the 
minutest details those of Shakespeare. 


Anees:- 

Í igdi ţ hht [LP Link 
JC he E Cae esl UU ML nde; 
& Ly. Eaux 
Z Lec ANOS? LO si 
ec BOL ws ab az Ue eem 
MNS EP ELIA RUE BO Gg 
bw 2 Sf kG e 
Ky e Lë E, L Lë ef 
n UP QE Ags Fos d E bf: Us 
enir Ss Leiw Soin Sh C f us 
unde S Un S Un e 
un TSE ut Je e 4 


Shakespeare:- 


When Daisies and Violet blue 
| And lady smocks all silver white 
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And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
To paint the meadows with delight. 


Anees:-. 


Suit drut Suh tfe A SE (^ n KF E un 


PRIV: PPM GË eus dhe d T d 
Shakespeare:- 


My very visor began to assume life and scold her. 


` 


Anees:- 

DISPO. uy Z $4» Ux 
Shakespeare.- 
| The gentleday, 


Before the wheels of Phoebus round about 
Dapples the drowsy-East with spots of Grey. 


Anees:- 


C yë une d ÉIs Cg. J2»z6/24. 
Shakespeare:- 


With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eyes. 


Anees:- 
(e L x vlt E edu 
RRARRAERERALRER 
Sg Usha Bye ooh A 
Praise 
Shakespeare:- 


O queen of queens 
How dost thou excel, 

. No thought can think 
No tongue of mortal tell. 
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Anees:- TEE Pa 
JE Ju (su Je V e d Stodi 
Jr eed ut Jue usd tui ius 
) E 2 Ales 2x gr 
Ren FIRWS Era 
Shakespeare:- 


Celestial as thou art, O, pardon love this wrong : 
That sings heaven's praise with such an earthly tongue. 


So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose. 


Anees:- 


Le PEE: ALF 


WRMRARKERHARRAE, `. ` 


ZG pel KR 240 fe beg 
shakespeare: 


And when he was babe, a child a shrimp 
Thus did he strangle serpents in his manus. 


Anees:- 
Eves Longe Ss 1471-94 Us JP 
A Beautiful Hero i 


Shakespeare:- 


To see his face the lion walked along 

Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him: 
To recreate himself. where he hath sung, 

To tiger would be tame and gently bear him: - 

If he had spoke the wolf would leave his prey, 

And never fright the silly lamb that day. 


When he beheld his shadow in the brook, 

The fishes spread on it their golden gills 

When he was by the birds such pleasure took 
That some would sing, some other in their bills, 
Would bring him mulberries and ripe red cherries; 
He fed them with his sight they him with berries. 


Anees:- 

Al ai S LagS gin lr tert Lo 
AP oie nutze ME di) Al £ 2 
ev Het f 
£g de ue v7 dk 
wc pa x qnd Kan gua & a. f 
PrELAZ iw Ae erte dÉ 
L Ë yf Eë 
L Jrg Urb L us 

Mercy 
| Shakespeare:- 


The quality of mercy is not strained 

Its droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: It is twice blest 

It blesses him that gives and him that takes 
It is mightiest: it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings: 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway 

It is enthroned in hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to God Himself 

And earthly power doth then show 

When mercy seasons justice. 
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Anees:- 
FOI Ab e VI Lil o Kubuntu 
BIN RU REFERRE Kol FeS ele 
FE CET 
errs sift 
ene er, UL : 
ede Ede d vues Lew Soul 
Ussparthise éi SI 
Sr e EA Huw 
Ace Jr eld AB éd) 
LAU fW Wie bre SF ne? gn 
by! sli OF c— dee Ká T 
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Shakespeare:- 


He has strangled 
His language in his tears. 


Anees:- 

Be All al H a telat ition 
Remorse and Anxiety 

Shakespeare:- 


My lord. we have 
Stood here observing him: some strange commotion 
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Is in his brain: he bites his lips, and starts; 

Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then lays his finger on his temple; straight 

Springs out into fast gait; then, stops again, 

Strikes his breast hard; and anon, he casts 

His eyes against the moon; in most strange postures 
We have seen him set himself: 

It may well be there is mutiny in his mind. 


Anees:- 


Pug Lud dix BAV A 
Peed ËL PAF pe 
goUe È staf ve 
Ae, EI A 
SATS ap LE E Saud Ke WE 
"SY Ss Ku Pd HE 

| teu Ly Led ail 
Gel Poise een 
Pus Aë owe go Boxe. 
A Mother Wants a Valiant Son 


Shakespeare:- 


When yet he was but tender bodied and 

My only son, of my womb, 

When youth with comeliness plucked all gaze his way; 
When for a day of kings entreaties 

A mother should not sell him an 

Hour from her beholding: I, considering 

How honour would become such a person, than it was no 
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Better than picture-like to hang by the wall, if renown made 
It not stir, was pleased to let 
Him seek danger where he was 
Like to find fame. To a cruel 
War I sent him; from whence : 
He returned his brows bound with 
Oak. I sprang not more in joy 
At first hearing he was man-child 
. Then now in first seeing he had 
Proved himself a man. 


Question:- 
But had be died in the business madam; how then? 


Answer:- 


Then his good report should have 

Been my son; | therein would have found issue. 

Hear me, profess sincerely had I a dozen sons, 

Each in my love alike and none less dear than thine 

And my good Marcius, | had rather had eleven die nobly 
for their 

Country than one voluptuously surfeits out of action. 


Anees:- 
bx de am nutus É 2 uy JS cg. 
ÉL» esu Heiig E orent 
néb pe Cel Lu 
net LI 28V .Lbi Uu 
A Lea ale, difdés&k Gnn aw E 
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Valiant Womanhood and Base Manhood 


Shakespeare:- 


You degenerate and you ingrate revolts. 

You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 

Of your dear mother England, blush for shame: 
For your own ladies and pale-visage maids - 
Like Amazons come tripping after drums, 
Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 
Their needles to lances, and their gentle hearts 
To Fierce and Bloody Inclination. 


Anees:- 


WEP» et "Pup Wr Juez. 


Än D enid dee fe dS A A E 
e wl edicutehds 

cv £ d d Ale cker 

Vives M dug LIE» EM 

Kod ter E e ug AE xe Ain 
Lobe fost E: | 
EIDES NL s. 

A Mother Mourns Loss of Her Babe 


Shakespeare:- 


Grief filis the room of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form, 
O lord! My boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My window-comfort, and my sorrows cure! 
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Anees:- 

Wy pe Zeil iit edik 
Le ssf ess È Ue of 2d) 
Leap te Werk 

Je UI UP ea che Mile dust ees 
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‘Vanity 

Shakespeare:- 


I never know so full a voice issue 
From so empty a heart but 

The saying is true-the 

Empty vessel makes the greatest sound. 


Anees:- 
cett f $5 Éa < Ei Lé c Ei ei l 
Pal e A TAS glee Aë LJ 
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The Death of a Superman 


Shakespeare:- 


In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little eve the mightiest Julius fell. 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead, 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets; 

As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun, and the moist star, 

Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands, 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse! ` 
And even the like precursor of fierce events. 

As harbingers preceding still fates, 

And prologue to omen coming on, 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climature and countrymen. 


Anees:- 


See Lite be Seu ul i 
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Royal Proclamation 


Shakespeare:- 


Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse; 

We would not die in that man's company; 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 


Anees:- 

Wéi At viddy ef Eed IAU 
VITA CET d rg 
FU nte Áo Lee fi! 

SL TE Le en I OL wel 
Omens of Disaster 

Shakespeare:- 


The night has been unruly: where we lay, 
Our chimney’s were blown down and as they say, 
Lamentings heard in the air, strange screams of death: 
And prophesying, with accents terrible. 
Of dire combustion and confused events, 

New hatched to the woeful time: the obscure bird, 
Clamoured the live-long night: some say the earth, 
Was feverous, and did shake. 


Anees:- 
ed pal Fad ge Shr EE 
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Praise of a Horse 
Shakespeare:- 


O happy horse to bear the weight of Antony 

Do bravely horse! For Wott'st than whom thou movest? 
The demi-Atlas of this earth the arm 

And burgonet of men. 


Anees:- 


Uriarte ` und P3 d Gut Kr: 


Shakespeare:- 
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When | bestride him 1 soar, | am a hawk: 

He trots the air: the earth sings when he touches it; 

The basest born of his hoof is more musical than the pipe ` of 
Hermes. 

He is the colour of the nutmeg, 

And the heat of ginger. It is a beast for Perseus: 

He is pure air and fire: and the dull elements of earth and 
water never appear in him, but only in patient stillness 
while his rider mounts him: 

He is indeed a horse: and all other jades you may call beasts. 

It is the prince of palfreys: his neigh is like 

The bidding of a monarch and his countenance enforce 
homage. 

Nay, the man hath no wit that cannot. from 

The rising of the lark to the lodging of the lamb. 

Vary deserved praise on my palfrey: it is a 

Theme as fluent as the sea: turn the sands into 

Eloquent tongues. and my horse is argument for 

Them all: it is subject for a sovereign to 

Reason on, and for a sovereign's sovereign to ride on: 

And for the world familiar to us and unknown. 


To lay apart their particular functions and wonder at 
Him. I once write a sonnet in his praise and 
Began thus: “wonder of nature ............ 
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E de Ljun E n E 
Rage of a Horse 


Shakespeare:- 


Imperiously he leaps. he neighs, he bounds, 

The bearing earth with his hoof he wounds, 

His ears pricked up; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compassed crest now stand on end; 

His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 

As from furnace, vapours doth he send; 

His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 

Shows his hot courage and high desire, 
Sometimes he trots. as if he told the steps. 

With gentle majesty. and moderate pride: 

Anon he rears upright; curvets and leaps. 

Look when a painter would surpass the life, 

In limning out a well proportioned steed, 

His art with nature’s workmanship at strife 

As if the dead the living should exceed; 

So did this horse excel a common one 

In shape. in courage, colour, pace and bone. 
Round hooped. short jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and mostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttocks, tender hide: 
Anon he starts at stirring of a feather; 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares. 
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Anees as a poet is essentially concerned with man and his 
manifold capacities of good and evil. He is a poet of realities. He 
views nature as a man full of delight with aesthetic raptures. He 
does not ignore ifs magnificence while putting man with all his 
faults or weaknesses in prominence. His knowledge of human 
nature enables him to paint its excellence and celestial grandeur 
with rare perfection. Envy, greed and ruthlessness he detests and 
condemns. His emphasis is on the ethical urge of the human society. 
I have called Anees a poet of realities, because he has no doctrine to 
preach, no revelation to convey and no interpretation of a mystic to 
give. The ethical significance of his work is not due to his own 
conscious effort but is due to the grand theme, and to the conduct of 
the most outstanding human models who in a paroxysm of 
righteousness sacrifice everything held dear by man, for the sake of 
vindicating the highest principles of freedom of conscience and 
liberty of thought, and for giving maximum importance to virtues 
that rendered man the noblest creature on earth. The loftiness of the 
epic of Karbala with its poignantly tragic incidents stir Anees, and 
his amazing power of expression aids him to depict the tragedy with 
all its thrilling and sorrowful details. in a language which is atonce 
beautiful and inimitable. In his descriptive achievements of man, 
animal and nature he is poetic without being grotesque. The above 
description of a fine horse by Shakespeare has been very much 
admired by his critics but the fact remains that if you read the last 
lines of the second piece you cannot help being moved by the 
feeling of ridicule. The reason is that Shakespeare has ceased to be 
poetic in his description and the extra care bestowed on the details 
of the picture-limb to limb-has made it too prosaic. A critic has 
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said: “This passage of poetry has been admired: but is it poetry or a 
paragraph from an advertisement of a horse sale"? 


If you now read the description by Anees you will notice that 
all the details have been separately mentioned and he too is trying 
to ‘exhaust the topic’ but he as a careful artist is carrying the details 
with the dominant theme and is making them interesting through his 
poetic skill. These anatomical details mentioned barely would be 
revolting to the aesthetic sense. This is the chief distinguishing. 
mark of Anees that he is eager to be exhaustive like Shakespeare 
but never lets the *non-importance' of the subject mar the theme, 
but renders it beautiful through his artistic solicitude. You can never 
find him anything but poetic irf his narrations of even the most 
commonplace topics. Shakespeare fails to notice that “the study of 
anatomy is quite distinct from the pleasure which the sight of a 
beautiful human (or animal body) gives", and the poetic description 
must transmit that pleasure along with the description of a human 
figure or an animal form of beauty and grace. 


The other most important difference between Anees and 
Shakespeare is that Shakespeare is always making efforts to show 
off his great talents and chooses difficult topics to exhibit his skill 
and ingenuity while has utmost confidence in himself and works 
without an effort to prove his extraordinary powers. 


Hazlitt the most erudite of Shakespeare's critics writes: "the 
poet is perpetually singling out the difficulties of the art to make an 
exhibition of his strength and skill in wrestling with them. He is 
making perpetual trials of them as if his mastery over them were 
doubted”. The learned critic further says: “there is besides a strange 
attempt to substitute the language of painting for that of poetry, to 
make us see their feelings in the faces of the persons". So far as the 
last criticism is concerned | have to confess that Anees too uses the 
language of painting in poetry but with the difference that the use is 
extremely appropriate and never ostentatious. 


Misanthrope 
Shakespeare:- 


Immortal gods, I crave no pelf 

I pray for no man but myself 
Grant | may never prove so fond, 
To trust a man on his oath or bond; 
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Or a harlot for her weeping; 

Or a dog that seems asleeping; 
Or a keeper with my freedom; 
Or my friends, if | need, them. 


Anees:- 
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Shakespeare:- 
‘Brevity is the soul of wit’. 
Anees:- 
AS! c X Je v) elf 
Life 
Shakespeare:- 


Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust! 
And, live we how we can, die we must. 


Anees:- 
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Permission for Burial 
Shakespeare:- 


I come to thee for charitable license 

That we may wander over this bloody field, 

To book our dead and then to bury them: 

To sort our nobles from our common men, 

For many of our princes-woe the while! 

Lie drowned and soaked in mercenary blood: 

So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 

In blood of princes: and their wounded steeds 

Ere fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 

Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters, 

Killing them twice, O, give us leave, Great King, 
` To view the field in safety, and dispose of our dead bodies. 


Anees:- 
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I am citing these instances to show that both these poets 
express themselves like twins of genius. No delicate feeling or 
honourable sentiment is missed by them. They entertain the noblest 
sentiment of a king and a general. Shakespeare in the highest flight 
of his imagination could not surpass the really sad events and 
incidents of the tragedy of Karbala is another noteworthy result of 
the comparative study of these poets. Anees confines himself to 
historical facts and seldom introduces any incident to embellish the 
event. 


Modesty 


Shakespeare:- 


She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in thought 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 

She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. 


Anees:- 
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Resignation and Patience 


Shakespeare:- 


When remedies are past, the griefs are ended 

By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended, 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 

Is the next way to draw fresh mischief on. 

What cant be preserved when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. 

The robbed that smiles steals something from the thief; 
He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. 
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Anees:- 
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Shakespeare:- 
Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never tastes of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that ! yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 


Seeing that death, a necessary end, 


Will come when it comes. 
Julius Ceasar 


Shakespeare:- 


We cannot but obey 

The powers above us-could | rage and roar 
As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 
Must be as it is. 


Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
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A Commander Speaks 
Shakespeare:- 


Rightly to be great 

is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour is at the stake. 


d 


Anees:- 
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The two poets speak the language of a seasoned general who 
is giving advice of patience to his youthful soldiers dying to 
advance and attack. How these two poets think and express, feel 
and create noble emotions in similar words is a wonder. 


Shakespeare:- 


| am not mad: this hair I tear is mine; 

My name is Constance; | was Geffrey's wife 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost: 

1 am not mad: | would to heaven | were! 
For then, it is like 1 should forget myself: 
O, if | could what grief should I forget! 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 
And thou shall be canonized, cardinal; 
For being not mad but sensible of grief, 
My reasonable part produces reason. 
How I may be delivered of these woes, 
And teaches me to kill or hang myself. 

If 1 were, 1 should forget my son, 
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Or madly think a babe of clouts were he: 
I am not made, too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 


The elegy writers show their grace and skill in tragic 
expressions of grief in ‘Bain’-lamentings of bereaved. | am giving 
the samples of this kind of poetic construction of both poets. 
Shakespeare has tried to be as pathetic as possible but has made 
grief ugly and too tragic, while Anees is careful in his expression 
not to become too pathetic which makes the topic disgustingly 
unbearable. He carries the readers with him without making them 
forsake their interest for fear of being painfully gloomy. Anees casts 
gloom with artistic finesse that sustains the sympathies of the 
readers and makes them feel as if they are themselves in 
bereavement and renders the horrors of tragedy pleasant. Interest 
can endure Anees, but, Shakespeare is too gloomy to attract us 
twice while he is lamenting. Anees is never guilty of refinements of 
sympathy, but is sincere and gives wholesome manifestations of his 
grief. He is not a pathos-monger though he is a writer of elegies. It 
is admitted by his critics that "the pathos of Shakespeare is not the 
pretty pathos of Beaumont and Fletcher, a soft, a sweet and tender 
sorrow, a gentle investiture of melancholy". 1 will say with great 
respect that had the Western world known Anees there would have 
been none mentioned as consummate masters who could execute 
the investiture of melancholy with greater art and sense of 
proportion than this Urdu poet of India. See how Anees invokes 
death to remedy the wrongs without putting in the hideous death 
before us, how he paints distraction and how he makes us sensible 
of the great grief that afflicts the human heart when great tragedies 
happen. If you read these passages again and again you will not feel 
the weight of the grief though it will pierce the heart and tears will ` 
come down. 


Shakespeare:- 


A widow cries; be husband to me heavens! 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace, but ere sunset, 
Set armed discord betwixt these perjured kings! 
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A Mother Mourns 
Lamentings 

Shakespeare:- 
I defy all counsels, all redress, 
But which ends all counsels, true redress 
Death, death; O amiable lovely death! 
Arise forth from thy coach of lasting night, 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones 
And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows 
And ring these fingers with thy household worm, 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust 
And be a carrion monster like thy self; 
Come, grin on me, and | will think thou smilest 


And, buss thee as thy wife. Misery's love 
O, come to me. 


Anees:- 
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Shakespeare:- 


] bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill, 
These arms of mine shall be thy winding sheet; 
My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre, 
For from heart thine image never shall go; 

My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell; 
And so obsequious will thy father be, 

Even for the loss of thee, having no more, 

As Priam was for all his valiant sons, 

| will bear thee hence. 


Anees:- 
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Shakespeare:- 


She looks upon his lips, and they are pale; 
She takes him by the hand and that is cold; 
She whispers in his ears a heavy tale. 

As if they heard the woeful words she told; 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, 
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* Where, lo! two lamps', burnt out, in darkness lies 
* Wonder of time,' quoth she, this is my spite, 
That you being dead the day should yet be light. 


It is impossible to express the civilised and highly refined 
intensity of grief in bereavement in a more elegant way than has 
* been done by these great students of human nature. They could put 
into words emotions and rapidly fleeting sensations that can be felt 
but cannot be amply repressed. lt is a quality of grief that it 
becomes untranslatable in words written or spoken. But to express 
it in most polished language and in most delightful form in rhyme is 
a commendable performance. 


Death of Hero 


Lamentings 


So she at these sad signs. draws up her breath 

And sighing it again exclaims on death. 

Hard favoured tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 

Hateful divorce of love, (thus chides she death,) 
Grim-grinning ghost, earth's worm, what dost thou mean 
To stifle beauty, and to steal his breath, 

So who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 
Gloss on rose, smell to the violets? 

If he be dead, -O no, it can't be, 

Seeing his beauty thou should strike at it 

O yes, it may; thou hast no eyes to see, 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 

Thy mark is feeble age; but thy false dart 

Mistakes that aim, and cleave's an infants heart. 
The destinies will curse thee for this stroke, 

They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluckest a flower: ` 
Love's golden arrow at him should have fled. 

And not Death's ebon dart, to strike him dead 

Now nature cares not for thy mortal vigour, 

Since her best is ruined with thy rigour. 


Vessus Adonis 
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Anees:- 
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Shakespeare:- 


Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping? 


Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see. R 
Anees 
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Shakespeare:- 


Alas poor world, what treasure thou has lost! 

What face remains alive that is worth the viewing 
Whose tongue is music now? What canst thou boast? 
Of things long since, or anything ensuing? 

The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim 
But the true sweet beauty lived and died with him. 
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"At first in the career of most, artists a portion of their nature 
holds aloof from art, and is ready for application to other service. 
They have a poetical side and a side which is prosaic and gradually, 
as they advance towards maturity, faculty after faculty is brought 
into fruitful relation with the art instinct, until at length the entire 
nature of the artist if fused in one, and his work becomes the 
expression of a complete personality". 


The gradual attainment of complete poetic power is a rule but 
Anees is an exception. His earliest work denotes that he exercised 
his full powers at once without suffering from any imperfection. 
This was due to the fact that his instinct was fully developed and he 
was devoted to his work without any distraction. Shakespeare's 
ascent to perfection was gradual and his full faculties were roused 
and rendered active through the success of his preceding efforts. 
Anees had ample leisure to refine the language, to pay greater 
attention to the choice of words and devote his entire attention to 
the success of his venture in every aspect without trying to exercise 
or develop his artistic sensibility which had been gifted to him in 
abundance. Anees is mainly interested in man and venerates 
nobility of character, and selfless devotion to truth. He upholds self- 
help and deprecates vanity due to illustrious parentage. He holds 
personal valour, kindness, piety and readiness for sacrifice as highly 
estimable qualities. His natural scenes throb with all the beautiful 
emotions that they create and their charm of pictorial devices lies in 
his choice of words and fascinating similes. There is hardly any 
"instance, throughout his repeated efforts, to show that Anees tried 
and failed to achieve the object of his poetic imagination. 


Both Anees and Shakespeare know that the temper of society 
failed to appreciate the high qualities of their compositions, and 
jealous rivals were trying their best to diminish their true worth and 
that posterity alone would value and applaud their matchless. work. 
Both were rightly proud of the excellence of their work and their 
unsurpassable, eternal glory. Shakespeare says, “Not marble nor the 
gilded monuments of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme". 


"Your monument shall be your gentle verse. 

Which eyes not yet created shall ever read; 

And tongues to your being shall rehearse. 

When all the breathers of this world are dead; 

You still shall live, such virtue has my pen 

When breath most breathes-even in mouths of men". 
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Anees prays for eternal felicity of his pen and wishes to assure 
that his prayers have been accepted by the merciful Providence. In 
the following lines Anees also prays for undiminished artistic 
excellence, eloquence and for the poetic power of exalting a little 
stream to the gigantic dimensions of a sea and a little drop to the 
supreme qualities of a pearl. He wants that God shouldigive him 
power to increase the lustre of a tiny particle of dust to the 
brilliance and size of the effulgent sun and tenderness of the thorns 
to that of the flowers, and to express himself on the same topic of a 
flower in a hundred different ways. 


Anees:- 
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Anees:- 
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Anees holds that it will be impossible to surpass the celestial 
beauty and charm of his powerful rhyme. Shakespeare wants to 
immortalize himself and his beloved through the virtue of his pen 
while Anees maintains that the eternal glory, refinement, profusion 
and excellence of his work, art and genius have been bestowed by 
the beloved whose loftiness is responsible for his great powers and 
the immortality of his work. 


Anees has his family tradition of literary superiority of which 
he is very proud and emphasizes that a composition of note and 
value must employ the language of the cultured and the polished 
and must be illuminating, easily comprehensible and free from 
artistic foibles and must attain the highest poetic excellence without 
having recourse to ungainly devices and unfamiliar vocabulary. 
Anees condemns those poets whose rhymes lack sonorous qualities 
and are jarring to the ears though they are grammatically correct. 
He holds that mere power to compose is nothing unless a poet 
knows the beauties and essential spirit of poetry that lend charm, 
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novelty an vigour. He hates frigid, wooden constructions whose 
recitation leads to headache and boredom. : 


Anees:- 
esL df At db e d uh 
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Shakespeare:- 


Not to speak profanely, that 

Neither having the accent of Christians, 
Nor the gait of Christians, pagan-nor 

Man, have so strutted and bellowed that 

| have thought some of nature's journeymen 
Had made men, and not made them well, 


Shakespeare too insists on Christian accent and gait and 
condemns inartistic compositions:- 
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Shakespeare:- 


1 had rather be a kitten and cry mew. 

Than one of those same meter ballad-mongers; 
I had rather bear a brazen candle-stick turned, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree: ) 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry: 

It is like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. 


Both of them crave the appreciation of intelligent and 
impartial audience and hate the applause of the ignorant. 


Anees:- 


riety IP Lin IF Eeh ex f Se bres AS 
ci a 2 SEIN JAN (Il n oa Se pie Seb 
Shakespeare 


Though it may make the unskillful laugh 

Can't but make the judicious grieve; the censure 
Of which one must in your allowance 
Overweigh a whole theatre of others. 


Anees:- 


faut I Lol duni Lan p 


Zëéëdééééééééééég 


Oort, er Bb egt 


Personal Merit vs. Pride of Birth 
Shakespeare:- 


That is honoured scorn, 
Which challenges itself as honor's born, 
And is not like the sire: honors thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers. 
» * » * » 
Form lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer's deed: 
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When great additions swell, and virtue none 

It is a despised honor. 

Surity, Sir 
There's stuff in him that puts him to these ends; 
For being not propped by ancestry. whose grace 
Chalks successors their way: nor calls upon 

For high feats done to the crown: neither allied 
To eminent assistants; but spider-like 

Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way, 

A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 

A place next to the king. 


Anees:- 


P LOU aen c ur ki Bin PE ou e A 
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Contentment 
Shakespeare:- 


My crown is in my heart. not on my head; 
Not decked with diamonds, and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen: my crown is called content; 

A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 


Anees:- 

Edd Us A ad Ze e al 
db slits CPS Urs Poul fied 
Shakespeare:- 


Poor and content, is rich and rich enough; 
But riches fineless; is as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 


Anees:- 
euugia She cw M Ea 
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Life 
Shakespeare:- 
The cloud-topped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
_ The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve! 
And like that unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind: We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Anees:- 
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Life 

Shakespeare:- 


Thou has not youth nor age; 

But as it were after-dinner sleep 

Dreaming on both! For all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palsy'd eld: and when thou art old and rich, 
Thou'st neither heat, affection, limb nor beauty 
To make thy riches pleasant. 


Anees:- 
Lug wb Zi LAE a E P 
LAG vr se Pye IS bn 
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em BE Va A ctu E sut) dw 
The Grave 
Shakespeare:- 


If I must die. 
I will encounter darkness as a bride, and hug it in my arms. 


Anees:- 

SewirlLifert gáis Lys? 

Želi ik feire fesos 
Shakespeare's conception of life and the eternal solitude of 

the grave is purely an oriental idea and these lines are really 


identical in every respect with those of Anees as stated above, and 
in the following instances also: 


Shakespeare:- 
Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 


Here grow no damned grudges; here no storms, 
No noise but silence and eternal sleep. 


bet Au EST e Ó eia d dre 
e bl eS FE Br UES se thorns 


Shakespeare:- 


To die-to-sleep 

No more, and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir too; it is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 


Anees:- 


p E p dë de d Ls Ue 6 ax? Gr » 
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Shakespeare:- 


The dread of something after death 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 


Anees:- 


SZ £ eU vL A fz b - c Te AN zl, 
Shakespeare:- 


For death remembered should be like a mirror 
Who tells us life is but breath, to trust it error. 


Anees:- 


LEA Sord Len ut op JE d'adr 3% 


c b uU Uu le s e (GË s Va ZS 
Heedless Evil-doers 
Shakespeare:- 


Who buys a minute's mirth to wail a week? 

Or sells etWtnity to get a toy? 

For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy? 
Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown; 
Would with scepter straight be strunken down. 
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Anees:- 
pe PE A leid Al Ae Lë ei ef Ja 
ag de ARAS Ae Se bar MTS P 
eri ares VJ 
c Whe Sb £ S fn 
Humanity 


Shakespeare:- 


That neither in our hearts nor outward eyes 
Envy the great, nor do the low despise. 


Anees:- 
UES a was Cu 
Suppression of Grief is Dangerous 

Shakespeare:- 


Give sorrow words: the grief that doesn’t speak 
Whispers the over-fraught heart, and bids it break. 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped, 

Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. 


Anees:- 


deri etd opus Ádf op 
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| am giving below a specimen from Shakespeare's works 
where he is preparing the audience to shed tears on witnessing the 
scene that is full of woe and yet noble. Here he deems it necessary 
that those who are present should ‘let fall a tear’, because “the 
subject will deserve it". The striking resemblance in these lines with 
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the prologues in the elegies of Anees is remarkable. Anees too 
insists upon the shedding of tears on hearing the accounts of those 
whose sorrows deserve our sympathies. It seems as if nothing could 
satisfy them more as a recompense for their pains than the shedding 
uf tears in homage to the heroes for whom they were mourning. 


Homage of Tears 


Shakespeare:- 


| come no more to make you laugh, things now, 

That bear a weighty and serious brow, 

Sad. high, and working. full of state and woe. 

Such noble scenes as draw the eyes to flow, 

We now present. Those that can pity here 

May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 

The subject will deserve it. 

The first and happiest hearers of the town, 

Be sad, as we would make ye; think ye see 

The very persons of our noble story 

As they were living, think you see them great 

And followed with general throng and sweat 
. Of thousand friends; then in a moment see 

How soon this mightiness meets misery: 

And if you can be merry then | will cry, 

A man may weep on his wedding day. 


Anees:- 
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Tears 
Shakespeare:- 


The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows 
Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light 
Thou shiniest in every tear that | weep, 

No drop but as a coach doth carry thee 

So ridest thou triumphing in my woe, 

Do but behold the tears that swell in me, 

And they thy glory through my grief will show. 


Shakespeare has the self-same value of tears as Anees to 
demonstrate the high veneration and love for those.who deserve our 
homage. 
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Anees:- 


doedutut» i ui Lus UP ear SSD (Pie 
LE Jue e 5 HI JS Uu» c Bt ut i 
f (e Sb poor Ur Sie 


feu ys ky Ge 
Anis:- 
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I am not intriguing against those who do not sympathise 
with our sorrow if I say that the Shias all over the world agree not 
only with Shakespeare and Anees in the offering of sincere tears for 
our martyrs but they: also believe that these are far more precious 
than the offering of lustrous pearls. The remembrance and 
commemoration of a great tragedy becomes everlasting and always 
when we are reminded of it we feel the sorrow as if it happened 
yesterday. 


Shakespeare:- 


The woe to come; the children yet unborn, 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. 


Anees:- 
; PX a wei “> 
e veru). ed Keer Lowe "Vd le 


It is also necessary to give one more instance where both 
maintain that mourning for one's own relatives is a bad custom. 
Both of them confine the homage of tears and everlasting 
remembrance for extraordinarily high personages whose life and 
death bear some special significance for mankind and civilization. 
In the following lines both condemn such customary mourning. 


Shakespeare:- 


Thou knowest it’s common; all that live must die; 
But you must know, your father lost a father; 
That father lost, lost his ...... vut to persevere 
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In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness. 


Shakespeare puts these lines exactly in the same way as the 
famous Greek dramatist Sophocles did in his Electra and his critics 
have diligently traced the original source of these lines but what is 
the explanation for the similar lines occurring in the work of Anees 
who did not know either Shakespeare or Sophocles? 


Anees while consoling a son says:- 


Ue de Ale e? Le E el 
And again says:- 


Anees:- 

KU Use np fess iu A duod eie 
Ae té eg e Fer Aet stis Abb e da 
V el? dE zx aly rae) 

Veli Sb a A we 


It will be interesting to put the words of Sophocles also before 
the readers to show that “one touch of nature makes the whole work 
kin", and it is the only explanation for such amazing instances of 
parallelism. My humble efforts lead me to refute the contention of 
the critics of Shakespeare that he was taking his thoughts, ideas and 
emotions from Greek classical writers and Italian novelists as if 
such ideas were their monopoly and nature was never again 
generous enough to create them. 


Sophocles:- 


Remember Electra, your father whence you spring 
Is mortal, wherefore grieve not so much, for by e 
All of us, has this debt of suffering to be paid. 


(Sophocles Electrsa) 


Both of them in despair proclaim that it is useless to expect 
that virtue can be rightly rewarded due to the perverted attitude of 
the day. which likes infirmity more than perfection. Both are sick 
and sore due to the envy of their contemporaries and lack of correct 
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appraisement of their faultless art and achievement. Mark the 
similarity of the vein and expression. 


Shakespeare:- 


O let not virtue seek 

Remuneration for thing it was; 

For beauty. wit. 

High birth. vigour of bone desert in service. 
Love. friendship. charity. are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
That all, with one consent praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are moulded of things past; 

And give to dust that is little gilt 

More laud than gilt over-dusted. 


Anees:- 
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MARSIA-UNIQUE MIRROR 
OF CHIVALRY AND 
POIGNANCY 


By S. Murtaza Hussain 


Marsia means an expression of mourning for the dead. With 
the passage of time and carried on the shoulders of traditions from 
Arabia and Persia. it acquired during the days of Muslim rule in 
India a new and a highly developed significance and connotation. 


One may recall with advantage that the Holy Prophet of Islam 
gave expression to grief and mourning when a great martyr of the 
time -- Hazrat Hamza -- fell down dead fighting heroically against 
the enemies of Islam and under shockingly grievous circumstances 
since even the dead body was not spared mutilation and 
humiliation. The spectacle could not but present the saddest sight 
and move one’s loving eyes to profound tears. 


The versatiled pattern and the compendious form of Marsia 
became related. with particularity. to Hazrat imam Hussain and his 
matchless followers who sacrificed their lives for the cause of God 
on the battlefield of Karbala on the 10" of Moharram in the year 61 
Hijra. Since the great Imam was called the son. of the Holy Prophet 
and stood as only righteous claimant to the suzerainty of the Islamic 
realm the Marsia writers showered on him all love and reverence 
which could be his due. Furthermore since he had stood till death 
for the cause of truth and justice the poetic hymns figured him as 
the very embodiment of virtue and piety. Above all, since he and 
his great companions had shown the highest measure of fortitude. 
discipline. valour and skill to the point of suffering the most tragic 
and agonizing death known to human history it became a necessarv 
and inescapable part of the literary compositions to describe the last 
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scenes of the great drama in plantains of solemnity and in terms of 
the utmost sorrow both in realization of human sympathy and re- 
verification of those pathetic events, connected with that great 
tragedy. 


Composite Features 


Urdu literature is known to have excelled others in this field 
and Meer Anees and Mirza Dabir along with his worthy colleagues 
and successors enriched it to such a remarkable degree that Marsia 
won for itself a distinct branch of great literature. 


In the beginning, Marsia was written in four lines called 
murabba (quatrais). During the days of Zamir and Khalique, it was 
keyed into the pattern of six lines called *musaddas', (hextameter), 
‘and these lines comprised or constituted one ‘bund’ with the last 
two lines or the third verse called ‘bund teep' serving to complete 
one particular picture with harmony and felicity Metaphonically 
speaking, thus slabs upon slabs of marble were laid, and final 
heights attained raising a grand superstructure after the artful design 
of theorists in this poetic composition. They were architects and 
craftsmen in their line. Study of our literature to my mind, is 
incomplete without knowledge of what they have written for many 
long years, with a sense of devotion and dedication that Simpy 
strikes ones wonder and envy. 


Simultaneous with this development the scheme or the 
component parts were also determined and declared to create 
precedent and to facilitate the task of literary criticism and 
appreciation. From what I have learnt | now present the details of 
its composite features as under: 


|l. “Chehra” (Face and Preface) depicting praise of God. 

"s Prophet and his family, the morning scene, the sight of the 

night prayers and invocations, transitoriness of this world, 

E: human relationship particularly among near relations, the 

travels of journey, self praise of poetic compositions and 
the like topics of relevant interest. 


2. “Sarapa” (Physical Features) describing the facial 
qualities demeanour, temperament and other attributes of 
the various heroes of Karbala. i 
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3. “Rukhsat” (Departure with Permission, from the Camp 
of Imam Hussain) presenting the scenes of taking eternal 
leave of each heroes near and dear ones by the hero. 


4. “Aamad” (Advent on the field of Battle) presenting the 
arrival of each hero on horseback with picturesque 
equipment and trappines commanding majesty and awe. 


5. “Rajaz” (Challenge) and “Hujjat” (Last Appeal to 
reason) inviting from the hero's line recitation of his 
noble lineage, description of the achievements and lofty 


position of his illustrious forbears and expression of his 
skill and might in warfare. 


6. "Jung" (The battle inclusive of duel) narrating striking 
scene of fighting against the opponent incidentally 
showing mobile feats with the sword and the charger. 


7. “Shahadat” (death by martyrdom) giving details of the 
manner in which each hero fell down fighting and 
fulfilling the noble mission of the supreme sacrifice and. 


8. “Bain” (Bemoanings or mourning the death) finalising 
the scenes of the great tragic drama, with the survivors 
lamenting the sufferings and extremely painful end of 
each departing soul. The most poignant scenes are fourd 
depicted when that hero of heroes and the leader of the 
bereaved caravan Imam Hussain came to be slaughtered 
with a poisoned knife by the heartless and mortal enemy 
and then that lady of the light -- Hazrat Zainab perforce 
assumed the leadership of the family and the harem the 
house of the Prophet. 


It may also be stated here with advantage that many of these 
marsias also deal with other connected subjects and aspects such as 
the Imam's departure from Madina and the plight of Hazrat Sughra, 
the tragic death of Hazrat Muslim and his lovely sons in Koofa and 
the post-tragedy events of the human remnants of the historic march 
comprising inter alia the visits at the Durbars of Koofa and 
Damascus leading to the final return to the home town amidst 
heartrending scenes of sorrow and agony. 
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Among these great writers, Meer Anees holds a preeminent 
position until this day. He was the most comprehensive and elegant 
contribution in the field. We have all respect and admiration for 
others, too, more particularly. Mirza Dabir., | find it possible the 
moment to deal with only one of the Marsias of Anees, and in the 
historical perspective, the same also bears a special significance, 
firstly, because it speaks about the arrival of Hazrat Imam Hussain 
on the soil of Karbala in early Moharram and, secondly, because, it 
specifically depicts the character and characteristics of that lion of 
the house of Ali, Hazrat Abbas whose devotion to the great Imam at 
once carries back mind and spirit to the early days of Islam when 
the great lion of God Hazrat Ali their father stood by the Holy 
Prophet through all thick and thin in those great moments of erisis. 
Abbas was the brother of Hussain and Ali was the cousin of 
Mohammad. As events came to bear out with remarkable similarity, 
Abbas proved to be exactly what Ali was to the Holy Prophet, from 
the chronological view point, there are some other Marsias, good 
and noteworthy, such as the one beginning with the line. 


f .»u2g E JA 


(When Hussain completed his journey on the righteous path). 
or 


€ wël wë dë e d be 


(The destined good stands close to the grandson of the 
Prophet), but upon a close appraisal of the situation. | find that the 
object or rather subject matter of my present choice is more detailed 
and comprehensive which, the other one under reference is not. 


I shall now start with an elaborate presentation and analysis of 
the said masterpiece in our literature, spiritual as well as academic. 
It first line matla runs as under: 


m uo at Bo É bt ua 


(When there appeared on the scene of Karbala the king of the 
religious realm). 


Before entering into the processes of quotations and analysis, 
it seems appropriate to me to present, at the outset, a picture in 
miniature of the said Marsia's scheme entire. | would therefore state 
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that the same as its very title speaks, begins with a depiction of the 
scenes of advent of the great Imam and his party. The soil is 
declared to be with a natural reason for it. In a highly picturesque 
manner, objects of nature from the panorama all round including 
the River Euphrates (Furaat) and the tributary called Nahr-e- 
Alqama are shown as according tumultuous welcome to the 
monarch-guest and his contingent of the blessed occasion of 
perhaps their first ever visit to that side Imam Hussain arrives at the 
scene on 2"  Moharram ascends from the horse and a delightful 
exchange of views on the typographical conditions of the place 
follow between him and Hazrat Abbas and, later, various 
individuals and groups from among the companions and the 
members of the entourage. 


Main Burden : . 


The details of encampment are brought on record. The 
prominent references to Hazrat Abbas connecting him with 
conversational engagements with the Imam and his noble sister 
Hazrat Zainab bear a special significance in as much as the main 
burden of this literary piece is the fighting bravery, loyalty and the 
martyrdom of Abbas. He was also the standard-bearer (Alamdar of 
the Islamic force) and known to be highly impetuous who would 
brook no nonsense and no impudence from the opponents. With the 
arrival of some companies and battalions of the forces of Yazid, 
certain arguments are exchanged, and it is effectively made out that 
but for Imam Hussain's conciliatory temperament and persuasive 
influences exercised with Hazrat Abbas fighting might well have 
broken out then and there. Remarkable light is thus thrown on the 
great characters of both personages and foundations laid for 
bringing into lurid light the illogical, arbitrary and aggressive 
designs, attitudes and action of the hostile element. Camps of the 
first arrivals are shown being shifted back and re-pitched on points 
away from the riverside leading to dangerous consequences for the 
Imam’s party but establishing beyond all shadow of doubt the true 
mission and intent of peace of this great progeny of the Holy 
Prophet. 


A stage comes that Abbas takes leave of the Imam and family 
to proceed to the field of battle an a graceful as well as the most 
relevant excuse is pressed into service in order to get over the 
difficulty entailed by separation by laying the due emphasis on the 
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immediate and vital need for providing succour to Hazrat Sakina 
and the harem in alleviation of dire thirst after a number of days of 
starvation suffered by the entire party. 


Moving scenes follow showing how difficult it was for the 
Imam to accord permission to his dear brother to go and walk into 
the jaws of death. The follower however gallantly took up the 
cudgels in the true spirit of serving a cause of primary duty and if it 
came to facing death then to welcome it with a smile and a sense of 
pride only to enter the valley of paradise as a martyr. 


Abbas is known to be the bravest and the most youthful 
among the followers of the [Imam and the scenes of battle in this 
context are highly stirring and enthralling, particularly those 
incidents in which he makes all endeavour to save the water filled 
'Mashk-i-Sakina' or the bucket carried by him as the 'saqqa-i- 
Sakina’ or the bucket carried by him as the ‘siqqa-! harem’. The 
enemy hordes, being overwhelming and this being a manifestly 
unequal fight, waged only in defence and to expose the vile 
machinations of a sworn enemy, the in-evitable happened after 
some time. Imam Hussain at last heard of the fall and, in response, 
went to his aid but only to see the noble warrior meet his glorious 
and in the very sight and lap of his brother and master. 


The Marsia opens with a remarkable beginning:- 
be ua AR asi ob d qae b Uu ua 
Wut Uy ZA wt E 


When there appeared on the scene of Karbala the King of the 
religious realm. 

That desert of troubles turned into a picture of high heavens; 
The head of the skies feel low. So high rose the earth. 

The sun felt dazed by the beauty of the handsome Hussain; 

It went ablaze with the advent of the sun of faith. 

The countryside assumed a new glory upon reflection from the 
shining face. l ‘ 
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The presence of a pious personality imparts sacrosance to the , 
soil, and with a sense of poetic logic, the phase of importance is 
presented thus:- 


ud vis FL UR UK ` ut. ON en uh, 

ON ch dob Bue Wee, od 
SA ~rNin Lisp et 
[Seba HU Se E 


That howling desert and this living garden of men. 
That wilderness and these flowers of ‘Batul’; 
The family of the Prophet and alas, this bed of thorn! 

. Alas, the graves of the brokenhearted destined here and where 
stood their homes; l 
They have come out searching for this holy land. 

True it is that earth magnetically pulls the earth towards itself. 
Then this ‘teep’:- l 


ch dad v uiu? 
eh we We f ut Fas & 


(It is the pride of that place where walked the King of men and 
‘Jinn’. 
See God’s wonders that the fate of the jungle has taken a turn). 


We have this remarkable ‘bund’ and I quote:- . 


LAN ER xcu LE  Urbperud sax 
Lu duc uge dd An Dot Ds. Gyn 
C Ji Un E d e BP 
LG L usb ut 


With the sweet odour of these flowers the desert turned into a 
gay garden. 

The buds turned into flowers the nightingale felt and aroma of 
romance, refreshing its heart and mind; 

Each mount rose to the pitch of skies, in price. 

The river, too, lit up shining bubbles on its surface of water; 
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The regions and recesses of the holy land turned into a 
veritable sun. 

The particles of dust reduced to the dust the shining stars with 
the new glamour. 


Poetic imagery imports the following hemistich:- 
d adv HN wey 
(In the desert began to move metrily the greenery all round). 


Words are put into the mouth of the breeze invoking the river 
.to state thus:- 


ex rs 2s fue 
ax ul $2 drä/ ei 


(By the time that the ocean of generousity moves ahead to 
have the ablutions. 
Kiss his feet in the worth shall grow high). 


Imam Hussain’s sentiments are thus expressed:- 


A HB dë I hud 2 Ja 
AJ gui £ bn ^. Jy 


(Crying halt to the horse, spoke the Imam of heavenly stature. 
Thank God. We have reached the destination). 


Next comes the eulogy of the exalted position predestined for 
the soil of Karbala in these words:- 


AHi ASe oe gol Vey 
itus GAIA PIL UI Oe 
Let, he i Wit» 
ut à 5b AL UAL OLY 


(How very appealing is the land of heavenly stature, 
On its soil shall lie in repose the son of Abu Turab; 

It is the choicest among all lands to wit, 

The sun is pre-eminent among stars of the solar system, 


It is entered as a decree of fate to die at this very place, 
This piece will go straight away to the Paradise). 


Feeling refreshed the settling down there of the visiting party 
is what follows next and some of the bunds (Stanzas) are worth 
reproduction here:- 


Lab we £o & Ar SÉ UE E Et 
Wee IVIL edis LL ier 
I £ d Lë L n xb A 
Kd f wá es ov 


Saying this descended the captain of the sails of the faithful. 
The horsemen got down one and all: 

The leader smilingly addressed each one to state, 

Lo, how wonderful is the valley the water way the atmosphere! 
Akbar felt enlivened to see the desert-land, 

Abbas moved with exhilaration at the sight of the river. 


dee af epr hy BL AB, d 

Ade debo arts Zur UU 
e duo tr E unas | 
e dv) á of vu 


(With tears in the eyes spoke the grand monarch. 
Perhaps so is this site very much to your liking? 
Abbas replied with a smile o' my lord! 
The eye is getting closed here automatically; 
The lions shall stay down here if God pleases riow. 

` What shall I say your majesty terrible is this valley!). 


(eU Je d VEITH o — (fami hënn 
T. oy Fo Suds uS (6 JC le & SUSE 
È iptu dle nu) 

& Je de ton LE à E CJ 

(Weeping he moved ahead a few steps from there, 


It appeared that the full moon had landed. on earth for an 
outing; 


like stars got collected around the band some men of Haider's 
household. 

O, tnose faces of light, that imposing impress, that grandeur! 
The looks of hair rocked in the air, they moved about hand in- 
hand. 

The boys too, formed company, with neck-strings or collars 
and (left dishevelled). 


Jed c Lo Z Seu Muht E osile Á 
Jeee niei ` esL osx 
d ut c 4.071,45 
Sur M ut Se du e rg 


(Then two children of Muslim began staring at the mountains. 
The young ones of Zainab started playing with flowers; 

The son of Hasan was highly delighted with the greenery of 
that site. 

And he uttered. Each flower of this land is without a match; 

O King of the world! This is a place of procession. : 
Scent in its soil the smell or a bride!). 


Ld 
H 


PeietHEnt uy fituerkite Le 
SÉIER UT op La E uud dn ooo qfi 
e a o bn du ut di 
em Uber 4 gu Ji és 


Then, the King turned towards the river side away form the 
desert. 

[lyas became happy and welcome him by saying what a 
majesty! 

The fishes sprang up, altogether, singing hymns of praises and 
salutations, 

The water bubbles rose to say ‘O’ King! 

We are at thy feet with our very eyes. ' 
The water got brightened up with the light of His Majastry's 
grace. 

The coral pearl rose with its five fingers to wave greetings 
from a distance. 
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The following verse is highly suggestive and casts a shadow 
over the coming events:- l 


SES SAVY X VE 


He took a sigh of pain at the sight of the valley 
And pressed back his heart with the hands seeing his brother. 


Imam Hussain's respect for the ladies and his great love for 
sister Zainab is expressed thus:- 


ko È un uf ue Le 


Pitch the tents where Zainab desires and directs. 


She is shown reciprocating the compliments of enquiry in the 
following terms of love and regard:- 


nf f de e^ Jg up IK 
Settle down where my brother gets peace and rest. 
In the same strain is the following remarkable line:- 

€ JU UP Sh ut cx v 

C Ju fuss ot! by 


There are numerous enemies to our good natural King 
O brother! I beseech the act with a little care and caution. 


While the encampment proceeded, some enemy troops started 
‘coming and concentrated near and what is more-startled adopting a 
menacing and challenging attitude which caused righteous 
indignation to Abbas and the bunds that follow dramatise the 
temper and character of Abbas with matchless poesy. 


Zu. e rift Arb te uo 
S Lë e V ut Lue éE H Lp utu the d 
UAG ES, utut d 
ut Aer dÉ o Lin VH 
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(Seated here is the beloved grandson of the prophet leader of 
mankind. i 

Perhaps they are not familiar with the rules of the court? 

Dust comes flying from the hoot marks of horses on to this 
side. 

How is it that these empty-headed fellows do not restrain their 
reins; 

They are puffed up with pride since we are modest. 

Perhaps the tyrants are riding horses of the winds). 


RE Iw fe OTe put eld cad. 
DV. A BK jén dieu Sr 
ex wh wis BF 
e A Ka be t) uf 


(We have come to this side to blocking the riverbanks. 
Tonight is the reported arrival of Shimar' 

Upon hearing this the brave one burst into fury in that valley. 
Raising his eye-brows, he glanced at the handle of his sword. 
No less was his grandiloquent appearance than that of the top 
of God. 

The lion sprang worth roaring from the marshy soil). 


b, "P 8 e » A A " 
GL fla PSE uw oda ~~ INL dÉ È 
(Me gp e éi fe H Fate 1877 eat 
Os uf tT er 22 ut 
Sete ren fT, 
(In anger, placing out on the shoulder, the sword of thunder 
blade. 
The lion pealed out “Shall we be forced back by thee”: 
If a marathon force is coming what is there to fear? 
The heads fall severed there, out-feet get fixed up where: 


Of the lions get infuriated there is none to stand before them. 
These are eyes, which give place to none). 
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4 fp tit Fe Ir C dl Zu Beau on of d 
PI ute Fut Cus? Pl Si L y» br ns 


éd June d x 
vd ths uit Apu v 


(Who are thou: Hussain is the lord of the world, 

Who else, besides him. Emperor of the seas and the land? 
Look, thou shall face hell if thou move on to this side. 
Down here is the hold of the lions, do thy not know? 

In fighting we do not steal a 

Beware, the last word set not thy feet in the valley). 


coke Uf Iert Ud Satni TESLE 
f652 c U. x Y Ai ya^ Ld cut Zi 
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Ko d. SF Ji 
197 of n ax V» c 


(Have we come first to the riverside or thee? 

Q, usurpers! Is not this waterway in the dower of Fatima. 

We have left our city, upon thy calling us. 

Does anyone inflict such force and fury upon the travellers? 
Hardly have we descended here that breaks out a fighting, 
What happened to those promises, whereto disappeared that 
protestation of love). 


uf A fr ik d e of» du Us Mar 

ot ^4 TEES c c gf Aei A uf e Sa} 
be Uy fhe pn 
vari fu TESI 

(Think out in your heart of hearts, who is the rightful claimant? 

In this world, ».ho is the master of the lands and the seas: 


Who is the guide? Who is the great leader? 
Who is innocent? Who is the offender, the sinner? 


.Incumbent upon thee is regard for the Holy Book, 


Do thou owe allegiance to the Prophet or Yazid?). 


The following two verses picked up from some of the *bunds' 
close this chapter of challenging episode between the parties that 
was occasioned by the forward platoons of the enemy. They lead us 
under:- 


doge dig EE 
Spree Ly 


(Terror was struck into the hearts of each infidel, by the awe 
cast by the righteous, 

One brave lion withheld ten thousand men on the opposite 
side). 


D 


(One knows not who has offended the brave one, 
The whole desert echoes, such is the fury of the lion). 


. Imam Hussain intervenes and the following hemistich and 
‘bunds’ serve to portray the spirit of the Imam in the affair and the 
discipline and love, he commands from his younger brother. | now 
quote:- - 


tuhaa bi ets 


(Give no place to anger and fury, in the way of God). , 
And 


Pega (ut Lf gt »» Ut uw OF 2 ut 
Wf: Wi, e ust sib . me uf wc du: "Olaf: 
Fr de e E Ai e dd 

& LJ 
€ C gie VR UV 
(Although there is none of your fault, in this. 
Unjustly, do these unruly ones pick up quarrel with you: 
Very well, the day of trial is also not so far off. 
Forget it, why must it be necessary to exchange words with the 
rustics: 


Argument with the lowly is unworthy of the high orfe. 
Just silence is the reply to their words). 
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eU E Ai Al A TA LU zu wi 
Pakeer? ote Stugsebe ő 
» wlue ea hur Fe 
a RSi ingg fd 


(I feel overwhelmed at thy majestic reason O my sun! 

There flashes across my mind the impetuous wrath of ‘The 
lion of God’; 

Who in this world can face thee? 

Tijs art Jafar in imposing pose and 'Buturab' in chivalry: 
What are these, thou can break the wall of China, 

Look. if thou loves me move off from the riverside). 


ACA Ub uf ELS ie Aly Aig Nee (iV 
bot A rt v Zë v^ AP AN Lë A ei 
C wel e o Ut t RI n 
Cw tne, rä, uf 


(Mandatory is mercy on them they are the 'Ummat'! beseech 
heel. 

Mustafa loved them like one's sons; 

For their sake, Hasan chose relinquishment, 

Even for the enemy, kindness flowed from the ‘lion of God’: 
Thou art young anger is in thy nature and the temper. 

Son is he who follows in the steps of his father). 


Cy apos vaa d ai "PS Pg s 
KS Eréuwe duh 
nL fe iube Fos 
Ah L j^ fh (Us. 


(Come, I appeal to thee in the name of Hazrat Ali, 

Be not disturbed at the insurgence of the mischievous enemy 
horde. 

With us are the ladies of the ‘harem’. 

Away from all should be the goal of the hermit: 

Is the desert anything less for the patient and the forbearing. 


O, all this paraphernalia or arrangement for a mere pilgrim). 
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The self possession reacted by Hazrat Abbas is expressed in 
these words, particularly cited, among other couplets:- 


— df elits iul 
ey Pyle uM C d D 


He hanged down his head lest reverence be violated, 
Drops of blood, still, trickled from the eyes). 


Two verses and a hemistich put in the pious mouths of Hazrat 
Zainab and Sakina are also worth reproduction:- 


cz d ut ufi c. Lk 
e 7 be dad u^ Lë 


(Let it be dear to those who die after water. 
O, brother! To us is dear thy youth). 


And 
V of EU ephi fs di 
(if thou had not come, who. then, would have been protector 


of my father). 


In the next few bunds, Meer Anees shows the magic of his pen 
in drawing a concise summary of a few developments, and with a 
remarkable sense of evenly digression, diverts straight to the events 
of the fateful day of Ashura (tenth of Moharram). 


The following few lines are cited as milestones to the 
progressive journey of a great historic recital:- 


€ Tw UK c w Bn 


(With the blow of the morning breeze, sprung up the sun, like 
a flower). 


Ach L cung: Le . 
Ei L x4 x dA 


(He was born for mercy among mankind, 
He tightened up his waist for the salvation of the ‘Ummat 
(Muslims). 
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Wie KI wo eNi de, bau 
k JUS C zn cuu wu hd us II 
& 7 be- J* ,6 D 
& X 4 ir, IE sai 
(With what glory did the King of the lands and times start 

forth. 

The steed, too, moved ahead as if the heaven proceeded on the 
earth. 

The progeny of Ali advanced along with Ali's flag. 

The standard embroidered with gold was taken forward. 

The stars offered their very lives at the generosity of the 


grandson of Prophet. 
Those were not particles of dust but flowers made out of gold). 


Then, this verse admirably drawing out a comparison between 
the moral purposes and philosophy of the combatants on the field of 
Karbala. 


us wy 3 Bez: o^ 
utu eof? ET 


(They had nothing to discriminate between wrong and right, 
Arrows flew from the side of the insurgents, in reply). 


AJ 


Meer Anees takes us in progressive stages to a crucial point 
and sums up the latest position of affairs in just-one verse, like a - 
nutshell:- : 


qaod OF end s 
us ol d E vbi» 


(Seventy heroes sacrificed themselves at the altar of 
righteousness, 
Two were now left as remnants in the whole army). 


The next few lines, meticulous by selected, represent the notes 
of the prelude to the dramatic departure of Abbas for the 
battleground:- 
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five SSM, ee 
Sik 5 à c LÉI AN 

(Alas, what a fire has broken out in this world! 

There is not a drop of water to sip in the lip). 
— EA ÈVE ly 
Fed 

* Saying this, he placed his head on the feet of the lord. 
Hussain followed well that his, too, is the intent to part. 


Abbas was immediately attacked when he came to face the 
enemy. Fighting soon acquired a stormy momentum, and the 
following lines go to illustrate the impact of the combat, the skill 
and valour of commander in chief of Hussain's small army, the 
sharpness of his sword and the intrepid swiftness of his trained 
steed. , 


uh. gnum uiy cuo er 

A al E Tu Ale LÉI éi 
149 70579389 0570 Fue VS | 
Zaika aS a A 


(The recesses of the earth felt a tremor, the blue sky was 
shaken up. 

Like the instrument the colour of the earth turned pale; 

In that earthquake dust rose and settled down on land, 

Seeing the blaze of swords flashing flew away the cool breeze 
Due to the searching heat in the field of battle. 

The tiger swam away towards the other side of the riverbank). 


The beasts and birds lost their senses. _ 


L 5 n 2 f e Oe "~ 
LE wt £z LU UV 


(When the enemy soldier run away with his shield, 
Abbas withheld his sword and smiled). 


L bl E 7 A ar die 

Le usu cJ by 
(Cried out death: ‘I feel spellbound to thy coquetish skill’. 
The soul flew off and speak: I can’t simply praise such tender 
craftsmanship). 


Shave she? 
a Ae Ll kim Ut wel ut 


(What mettle is yours, you are the dust from the skirt, 
Well dislodge me if you can, to prove your manhood). 


: The successful entry of Abbas to fill the bucket with water 


from'the river side is described in a highly illuminating manner as 
under:- 


a! 


fee Ai LHL x hi dee Ab 


iruri deest A ` Lebe Cl EE 


^a 


gege 


(When the green flag showed its brightness inside the canal. 
There was a loud noise. That Prophet Khizar has come .- 
When the sun sinks inside the water out of abashment, 

Then in the eye of water bubble what place can there be for 
the sky: 


` Each particle of stone was bright with light, like the luminous 


pearl, 
The waves were like the sun-rays, the whirlpool was like the 


sun). 


The following verse presents the turn in the fortune of the ` 


great warriors:- 
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ES ut ver SPP ge 
LS eure TSE 


(Immediate upon emergence, he feels surrounded in the waves 
of the sea of tyranny. 

The water carrier of the family of the Prophet was enveloped 
by the enemy hordes.) 


Graphic but is the picture illustrating the sad plight of the 
great hero and | quote as under:- 


(vA Ce du uof Ab 

P n v d A e) Ix wi a 02729 s yas 
fe SIU Tbe KX 
JJ Y UV oP uh 


(It was the right hand which bore the sword, alas!, 

Now, in the left hand, he took the bucket-fastened standard. 
Two swords fell on him from an ambuscade, altogether, 

That entangled hand, too, got severed: 

With which should be thrown back the armed foe, with what 
should he combat. 

Speak out, what should the great Abbas do, now). 


This one complete says volumes about the bravery and 
steadfast devotion of Abbas to his mission. 


A C f uf. BE dg i 
jw (al df ae & HL d 


(An arrow darting into the bucket pierced through the heart. 
There sprinkled forth along with water the gushing blood). . 


The fall of the hero is depicted in the following moving words 
and dramatic expressions:- 


ve umero pfeil 

IP Siena vafe wer 
Zn Ure L w Bi. cr 
Lune Je dE de 
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(With the blow of the tyrant's battle exe, broke open, all of a 
sudden the hero's pious head; 

The lips quivered, the water bucket fell off the tightened teeth. 
"He uttered: Alas! What reply shall I give to Sakina, 

From the horse, he fell down, like the bright sun, shaking; 

He writhed, he struggled to rise, be fell back queittened, 
Placing his face on the ‘emptied bucket, he turned 
unconscious). 


The tragedy draws now. to its epilogue with the poetic 
narration of the following events and poignant scenes in the pathetic 
words of the superb elegy composed by Meer Anees:- 


1s fr L fies fies 


e 


(And lo the drums of victory were beaten from that side. 
The great Leader here, ran up rising from his seat). 


a M ée Bink, 
a, Ade yọ ut £ iv 


(He is keeping his face on the bucket, look at his fondness!. 
The arms lie struck off, see the valour and grandeur of our 
standard bearer!). 


Ud eu We ZK FUA Ue ey Az 
WSFA CSF UWee uk CT uz 
nin Suse el UI 
a Ze lye EM A 

Hussain then laments the death of the hero:- 

(O, my victorious lion! O. my young man!. 

Where now, shall I find a lover like thee; 

The sign of the lion of God is lostthis day, from the world, 
Thyself, Hussain knew to be the life and soul of his body: 
Thou art not the shield, now of thy brother, against the 
swords! 


With severed arms, thou art sleeping along the riverside like a 
lion). 
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ut edu Fag Fae OFFS ZT 
T4 P 2S In fis AT Uwe SALE 
e Ur cM Ah cd 
e fir Ey Lin ik 


- (Instantly, upon advent, thou had felt enamoured of the valley 
plain, 
O, God! How fascinating was the air of this place for you: 
God gifted for thee a grave too, distinctive from all, 
At last, that very came to pass what thy objective was 
For this little space, thou left away Hussain. ) 
Brother sleep now in the cold air in peace!). 


And lastly, I quete one verse carrying a direct and deep touch 
of human sentiments, to the following effect:- 


d de ex = Us cn Ki 
d ds fete Dk du 


| (Enquire from my heart, the pangs of parting, 
Brother alone knows the love for a brother. : 


This work is a master-piece of Meer Anees and the deep 
pathos left lingering in the solemn recesses of the heart service to 
remind us of those meaningful words of Shelley's verse viz:- 


- “Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thoughts". 


MARSIAS WITH ` | 
EMPHASIS ON FACIAL ASPECTS 


Marsia (elegy) has its origin in the words of grief said to have 
been uttered by Adam to mourn the murder of his son Habeel hy 
Qabeel ` ` 


In Arabic poetry, elegy used to be composed as a traditional 
feature. The Pre-Islamic era had such famous names as Hammas-i- 
Abu Tamam and a poetess, Al Khansa. The special feature of their 
writings was a personal touch. l 


any 


The most significant part of Anees's Marsias was a detailed 
description of the personality and physical appearance of every hero 
of Kerbala. Even the minutest detail about the face -- the colour. of 
hair and skin and eyes -- has not been omitted. 


v^ o gk well e É Kiya £u eus 
A Ae EE 
Zë A £e 
mar Be Je ER 


(Apparent from the EN hair and bright face is the 
majesty of God. 

As though has emerged a shining sun from the environs of the 
night. 

Such pleasant a sight as it is between the Eid day and glorious 
night, 

As if on two sides lie China and Khata and in the middle lies 
Halab. 

May be a traveller loses the track in the midst of over- 
whelming situations, 

From one comer of Syria to the other end of Rome lies a 
distance of single night’s sojourn). 


fiil fa ceo AX ge eue uiu d 
JU» Ld. dete kd Ng Ki E l G uU»? 
Uu. UP sis e PV 
d air sl tz WIES — 


(In the bosom of the day is the night, O' the glory of the 
Creator, 

If Joseph has a look, he would bow in reverence, 

Foremost is the glory of the faith of the Kind of Hejaz 
preeminently suited to the white face is the long hair, 

Now unto our sight, is raised aloft this ascension-night. 

How wonderful, day suffered no diminution. Yet the night 
found an escalation). 
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D 


In the period after Revelation, we have such poems from poets 
like Hassan bin Sabit who gave vent to their feelings of sorrow and 
distress for the Ummat in consequence of the demi#@€ of the Holy : 
Prophet. Some poems by Hazrat Ali in the memory of Holy Prophet 
and Hazrat Fatima also fall in the same category. 


In Muslim India, the composition of Marsia reached its zenith . 
in form and contents when Zamir and Khalique left as their 
disciples and successors in the field Meer Anees and Mirza Dabeer. 
Meer Anees had the additional advantage of poetic lineag. he 
being the son of Meer Khalique and the grandson of Meer Hasan of ` 
Delhi, the writer of the classic masnavi “Sehr-ul-Bayan”. 


Meer Anees dealt with the qualities of each hero of Kerbala, 
including the deaths of their personalities which is an important 
ingredient in the composition of Marsia. The imagery is rich with 
elegant similes and metaphors, and the entire ‘Presentation is soul- 
Stirring. l 


I should like to present from one of the Marsia regarding 
Hazrat Ali Akbar a few stanzas as illustration of Meer Anees. It 
would be noteworthy that the choice of words is such that the same 
has served to heighten the effect of narration. Ali Akbar bore a 
close resemblance to the Holy Prophet, and accordingly, the poet 
has exercised care to ensure that the diction employed is 
exceptionally dignified and beautiful. | have ventured to give a 
simple translation in English of the original Urdu expressions. 


i Sas LISAA E 1S ai ter SbF 
Zwee ue if ateiztl 
Co £d, ur a 
L M gien nb "? 


(Spread throughout the desert was the sweet odour of the long 
locks of hair, 

Some odour was of he hair some of the sands of Kerbala, 

Loud were the acclamations that it was the sweet smell from 
the hairs of Mustafa (Holy Prophet). 

A mere dust before it is the odour of musk of Cathay, 

These are not mere curls of sweet smelling ambergris, 

But look, wide open are the windows of Paradise). 
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Pout £s Ud i du PX si án iu 
Cere) fey id gua 
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a de éd PMA IE on 
x JO PU IA Sn 


(Is this an eye-brow or a drawn sword of sharp blade. 

The Creator has placed on a tablet two pens, 

When has the bow from Kayan, got such a bend, 

How wonderful and majestically attuned is one end to the 
other, 

Long time may pass and yet may not exhaust the depiction of 
their attractions, 

If one makes an offering of himself at their altar there shall not 
be the satisfaction of feelings). 


ELEGIAC NOTES FROM 
MIR ANEES 


By Amir Imam Hurr 


Un ttle TA Us tt gif soU E LZ 
Lett asi S Ube Unt JU ve duet zë 
Werle Li diu arg 
Wool 2 und ic e 


Now heed what happened on that awesome day of martyrdom 
What grief, and sorrow and what tribulations, then befell. 
Those thirsty, starving, steadfast souls devoted thus to God, 
Who sacrificed their precious lives in service to his cause. 
Each one of them was such a faithful comrade without par! 

— There never will be such a lord nor ever followers such! 


eet Lh Lf. iP Bog Lage 
het» PLE EE we instr 
UO P air biter” 
UD Avie AVE 


When on the eastern sky the faint white streaks of dawn appeared 
And birds began to sing in chorus their sweet praise of God 
Husain emerged for morning prayers resplendent like the sun. 
Diffusing radiance all around across the wide, vast plain. 

The truth shone forth thus from his bold countenance all around 

. The dawn aside, the moon itself looked pale ahd struck with awe! 


ARM né mH. Food inedit iu 
B.ertad Suds fee oyigieus 
d dt Aen red tats 
d df Le S&L uF oo 


The cool, refreshing breeze, across that plain at break of dawn! 
Those waving trees and palms, enraptured by that scene divine! 
Across the emerald, spreading green, the dew had scattered pearls! 
The sight itself did revel in that verdurous delight! 

And when the zephyr blew in from across the silent plain, 

The sound of buds. as they spilt open could be clearly heard! 


diio FEL, 29 SOS P029 AP oe St 
FARE Vows s ot Vou du 
£iop (m 5 


ists gy Sor a 


The nightingales, melodious notes, the fragrance fresh of flowers! 
In hyacinth’s curls the heart was caught, the senses were enmeshed! . 
Some ring-doves, perched on box trees, sang," Ya Hu! YaHu! Ya Hu! 
On cypresses some ring-doves calls out, “Ku! Ku! Ku! Ku! 

It was time of their devotion, for his love they lived. 

And praised and eulogized their gracious Deity divine. 


it LO bare ED 7) UU » fl, orb Tu SE 
Jed oua fi» ` d stew dÉ DË v 
V ui ite SE cM 
Jon Les £a ak 


That leader true of both the worlds stood at the place of prayers. 
The other side beat battle drums, this side called forth for prayers! 
Such true, devoted men whose speech was steeped in scriptures texts! 
Such fighters for the cause of Truth, the very soul of faith! 

` So thoroughly devout, they were distinguished among saints! 
Devotees true who bowed in prayers amidst the flashing swords! 
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O God, what wonderful comrades they were, what warriors bold! 
What superb horsemen, they themselves! What matchless steeds 
they rode! 

All praise and honour they deserved, by virtue of great déeds. 

So far outnumbered, yet so steadfast in self-sacrifice! 

They suffered from such searing thirst, the soul strained hard to leave, 
And yet they patiently bore hardships with parched throats dried tips. 


9 p e S e ’ P4 R p ` : 
i£ v Dy ut oso s P a» df Wale d Uwe m IU ui 
bse tin bf 0p be wowos 
í ; 
Lunèl f GaiL£un 
£ Ux Le n sbn s AÀ A 
While one was equal in devotion to Salman of Fars, 
Another equalled in contentment Abu Dhar’s ** insight. 
One matched in his veracity. Ammar, *** the truthful, bold 
Another, Hamza like **** courageous or like Ashtar brave! 


Muhammad's close devotees must have been such as they were: 
Such men will not be born again to wage a holy war. 


eod uA Ru, — cout betes 
ptiLa nE UPS PA a nily Uy 
fife fue tee 
LIAS we LOM vu 
Although a storm of such disasters struck to dash them dead, 
They died their heads struck off their feet steadfastly held the ground! 
They held their heads high in that storm, with regal dignity, 
Like a sword held high in the hand of a-hero warrior dauntless, bold. 


In all these great adversities, complain they never did. 
The giver of the drink divine gave them such dignity! 
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These men of noble conduct, their devotions duly done, 

Stood up and donned their armour, ready, eagerly, to die. 

And when Hussain was seated on his horse to give command, * 
Abbas stepped forth and unfurled that great standard of Hussain 
Whose fragrance filled the air and then pervaded Paradise. 

The breeze in which it fluttered reached Empyrean's lofty height! 


3^ P aub c EI PO 
A teuer deih Hid up gts E af 
d Lat va zou 
d Codaéëi Gd, 


Abbas ibn Ali, Hussain's brother the standard bearer of Hussain and 
Ali's son, 

True chivalry's strength, faith's light and loyalty’ s trust, illustrious 
prince 

Of noble Jafar’s virtues pure and valiant Hamza’s ** deeds. 

All metaphors of moon and sun in praise here fade away. 

By virtue of such merits he won all that glory great, 

The standartaptly went him as merit goes with right. 


T ty 19-7». T 112 29 PPP 
Kang kde Ler elbbeuy? 
Ku e uter Back 
J be Sus Fa fz 


No cypress, straight and tall, could boast of such a stately form, 
And Ali's very image was his noble, manly looks. 

His battle cry struck mortal terror in the lion’s heart. 

He reached'the stream yet thirsted with chivalrous self-control! 
And for the sake of others who were thirsty like Hussain, 

: The standard bearer acted as a water carrier too! 
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That great and generous hearted man fulfilled all loyalty’s trust: 
So justly called the Prince of Martyrs, loyal, right-hand man! 
They call Hussain "God's guiding light". Abbas, “the guide to him". 
The valiant and the brave call him, “the trusty sword of God” 


The standard bearer and his chief their brotherly love well known. 
One was the right path's light, the other was light's captive moth! 


EH die EA  .ugavsu o Vi a) 
Kf B dL ut uiu 7 
uo fu fu uw. 
Then there was youthful Akbar, * with those qualities so rare, 
His handsome face so fresh and fair, far brighter than the moon, 
Narcissus was left wonder-struck to gaze at him, abashed! 


So full of grace and gentleness in life, so brave in death! 
To see Muhammad in his glory on Ascension Night!** 


U^ gel ti OI Laus, Por e bre 
Q^ dev y wv or a PINE Fi te 
Sey We HE d S 
Sey btu É F v 
And Hasan’s * son, like Canaan’s Joseph, matchless in good looks. 

The source of solace to Hussain and Hussain’s life of soul: 
Possessing Ali’s strength and valour, Hasan’s graciousness: 
Embodiment of Hasan’s nature, Hasan’s good looks, Hasan’s mien! 


Although the armour weighed upon his sparse and boyish frame, 
He wore it with-such princely grace, it went so well with him! 
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Oh! That forbidding, awesome air of Ali's daughter's sons **, 
Their wavy locks around their shining faces, lion-like: 
Their short swords resting on their shoulders, like the crescent moon; 
Though still not past their boyhood, they held Rustam ` in contempt; 


And as they rode there. back and forth, twixt those confronting camps, 
They caused such great confusion in the midst of enemy’s ranks. 


Loi i FOI Gis én EZ Suet 
Erd du gä Ge St err Ko ERU 
ke dg EIC 
e uh ae SK OF 


Their sleeves rolled up, all eagerly prepared to join the fray; 

That same old awesome air of Ali and forbidding mien, 

With bright red faces like the tiger's "tiger! Burning bright!" 
Determined so to fight and overthrow the enemy's ranks: - 
Though murderous spears strike left right and arrows thickly rain, 
Let swords be soon unsheathed and let the battle soon commence! 


Pes Sk Sf Jya LERLA 
PESE Sumis RAN Lurid 
e Ê J É un uh 
É Le kde E (uo 


And suddenly the war drums rolled, the war clouds thundered so, 
That mountains trembled, earth quaked and the forests echoing shook; 
Shields rose like bank upon bank of clouds, swords flashed like 
lightning and, d 

Death showed its hideous visage in that awful noises and din 

The sergeants in the other camp let out their battle cry 

Here, in the ranks of Islam they exclaimed. “Ya Ali" too. 
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The heralds shouted strong encouragements, “Brave ones, go forth!" 
"Display your skill with spears and lances and your horsemanship! 
“You hold the stream, surround these starving, thirsty, solitary souls! 
“Step forth you warriors from your ranks, you lions take the field! 
“O Rustams! Give a good account of yourselves in the fray! 

“You face the children of brave Haidar ** on this awful day!” 


c4 Ml H esa uo SE a Ub A VE rbv Aë 
e UU 7 ele SET 7 cé Ë Le 
wre St She BIA 
U^ «c Go cb c eech 


The Sadat *** shouted, “Help! O King of heroes just your help! 
“O revered one of religion, O revered one of faith! 

“The venerated Prophet's source of strength and right hand man! 
“It is the hour of help! O pride of Solomon's glory, help! 


“For three days we have starved and thirsted and our strength is 
gone! 


“We seek from you all strength and steadfastness against such odds! 


CELE LI Shere Site Forty, 
we rut ve dai c6 Vn v (£e 
NL As ar ey 
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"O' may we not so much as say a word, complaining of 


"Our thirst! O' may we bravely bear, while starving, spear thrusts, 
wounds! 


“And even if, near death, we get no drink, we waver not 

“But give your son our full support and so may we all die! 

“And while our bodies rest beside the body of Husain, 

^O' may our severed heads be raised on spear points with his head!" 
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Then all at once the enemy’s serried ranks converged on them 

All like a mass of dense black clouds that gather around the stars, 
Or like the pitch-dark night that falls to veil a clear, bright day 

A hail of darts and arrows rained down on the thirsty band, 

The Prince of Martyrs * smiled and then looked at his brother while 
His faithful comrades watched him apprehensively with grief! 


fM za guides suite ellen ds 
Áo Eabh nana” SU Pur Kusvz 
ut LI ex Suse d sta 
ULILZ Pore ër 


Abbas submitted, “Our brave men await, all zealously, 

“Your word while facing volley after volley, swords in hand. 
"We came not uninvited yet these cruel, violent hordes 

“Care not!** If you so please, permit us now to strike at them 
"And push these scoundrels back! While we hold back in silence, 
they 

"Transgress against us thus, advancing with impunity”. 


yy KorFcco un dl. PF eee rt WI 
bk n 5 si 2s 3 P ee 
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Hussain replied, “I willingly await my martyrdom. 

“I have no warlike vain desires. nor vain valour’s pride. 

"| had no wish to fight them but they force the fight on us, 

“So fight back since they harass us with neither cause nor right. 


“Let all this cruel. hell-bent horde come up to slaughter me, 
"For | am all prepared that they behead me for Truth's cause". 
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SYMBOLIC KISSES 


Original By Meer Anees, 
Translated By G. Allana 


In order to make those, not familiar with the early history of 
Islam. understand the meaning of the following lines of deathless 
poetry in Urdu by the celebrated poet Anees, it is important to 
recount a few facts of Islamic history. 


Hazrat Imam Hasan, the grandson of the Holy Prophet of 
Islam, tasted death, when his lips sipped the cup of deadly poison. 
His brother, Hazrat Imam Hussain, was crowned with martyrdom 
on the battlefield of Karbala, where his body and throat lay 
bleeding, victim of a cruel and heartless enemy. This was one such 
occasion, when defeat can be said to be more honourable than 
victory. 


When Meer Anees depicts in his inimitable style the Holy 
Prophet kissing the lips of Hazrat Imam Hasan and the throat of 
Hazrat Imam Hussain, he is merely using Kisses as a symbol. 


Hence, | have given the following few lines, rendered into 
English verse, the title. 


a: Ur E dL, lé siipi 
E EE SËLL 
ÉLUS. 
zii Kee 
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Symbolic Kisses 


Oh, Shabbir wished with sad intense longing, 

For the Prophet’s kisses were his lips languishing; 

He beheld the spectacle with deep wonderment 

Why only on his throat were the Prophet’s kisses an ornament 
When near the Grandfather he brought his face, 

He bent and on his throat a few kisses found their trace. 
Hasan looked at his brother with smiling eyes. 

Hussain wondered why the Prophet him those kisses denies. 
Annoyed, Hussain leapt up from Ahmed’s knees, 

With angry eyes and sour face Hussain flees. 

His face wet with sweet, and body trembling. 

The Prophet asked, “Hussain, whither are you going?” 
“Nowhere, nowhere", in annoyance was he replying. 

Alone, alone, his feet towards his shouse he bent, 

His head heavy with thought, homeward he went. 


ABL £d fL wg £ gx. 
Mie ULI nV ut ec É É Igi ki ue 
EO E A E S 


Kya HC geen P citur? D an NT 
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Inside the inner Chamber Shabbir came, 

And his weeping burst forth like a sudden flame. 

Fatima, worried, asked. "Oh my heart, apple of my eyes, 

Oh Hussain, what load on your mind heavy lies? 

Your tears pierce my heart and me restless make, 

Who with you did offensive liberties take?" 

Hussain replied, "Mother dear, yes, | am angry, 

Grandpa kissed Hasan's lips and on my throat laid kisses three! 
Oh, mother dear’ see if the smell of my mouth foul doth seem. 
Does it emit some ugly odour, like some foul steam? 

Grandpa kisses brother's lips times out of count; 

Now I will not near him go on any account". 
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ART IN URDU POETRY 


By: Shahabuddin Rahmatullah 


Member Civil Service of Pakistan, Formerly of The Indian Civil 
Service Commissioner Rajshahi Division, East Pakistan. 


ANIS: Mir Babar Ali Anis, a grandson of Mir Hasan, was 
born at Fayzabad in 1802. He was brought up at Lucknow, where 
he received training in the use of arms and riding as well. It is no 
wonder therefore that he displays knowledge of weapons of differ- 
ent kinds, various qualities of a charger etc, in his composition. 
Anis stands out unrivalled as the greatest master of Elegiac Epic 
poetry in Urdu. He passed away in 1875, leaving behind over a 
hundred Elegies of over a hundred thousand lines. 


The Style of Anis is remarkable for its simplicity, purity , ap- 
propriateness, and flow. He has been particularly successful in 
depicting human feelings, scenes from nature, and battle 
scenes. His compositions are unique for their striking meta- 
phors and similes. 


He has depicted a father's lament over the loss of his son as 
follows:- 


te wá e UA Uf bu te wi uf uf o bo 
te Wë breed te U Ufo UU en 
séi e ei Os A4 bn 
$ A 

The losing of the son cannot be borne, 

Nor can thus such a dear be given away: 

The pain that's in my heart cannot be expressed; 

Too grievous is the wound that's in the heart! 


And Ali's son, Hussain, can say how feels ` 
His heart the loss of such a youthful son! 
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The following lines contain some of the poet's nu- 
merous wood pictures and illustrate the way in which he has 
presented scenes from nature:- 


G ge lyst e GIO xt E bet dp 2 GFR 
E gt Ziler ander 2 E gä ie o 
Ze AE v Luc ute 


Va A D (m de 


When caravan of morn had travelled for the night, 
Then on horizon flags of Dawn began to appear: 

And morning stars began to march off from the sky; 
And in directions all the call of Azan rose, 

The dark face of the night was then no longer seen, 
And thus, the whole world turned into a blaze of light! 


He has painted an open- air scene in the following words:- 


(^ op! dë o J bb Ola ‘git Eu LG shoe 
"E ex wl sz Ue ht (ie JG eur ad fiel 
teur ft NV 
in 1 f. Lë Sl) a ufr Lé 

The morning breeze did blow in gushes oft, 

And birds in garden sang their notes aloft. 

The dazzling pools with all their curves of waves: 
Too cold was not the breeze just cool & soft. 


The dew had made the green so very green, 
And on the mead a million pearls were seen! 
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The following is a graphic description of the sword 
and its strokes:- 


ST án d a A ze Ue 
d du ei d UF Á e dë 
d dn Ga Br "ut Ae 
ibn OI wr £88 


And driven by hand alone whenever if smashed, 
There out a gushing pool of blood has splashed; 
And changing a hundred colours if flew; 

And drinking blood, it vomiting rubies flashed. 


The following lines illustrate his beautiful metaphors 
and similes:- 


du zc uw dw wt Í 
Zu Koo 


The shields of evil-doers had cast a cloud so dark: 
wherein the lightning of the swords did flash & spark! 


fat th p Ib L Uu 
Ll ie I P 


And souls did leave the bodies and the heads- 
As men their houses in an earthquake leave. 


The poet described the furiousness of a charger in 
battle follows:- 
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And like the lion in fury was the charger huge: 

With bulging eyes, as are in musk-dear seen; 

The forest quivered when his hoofs did strike the ground, 
And people cried, "This charger too is battle-mad!" 

And shaken were the pegs that fasten fast this earth. 

He had his ears two erect which joined on top. 


The following is a picture of Hazrat ' Abbas on horse back:- 
L wel ut wu £ ée H Ra 
ZC Q6 ZE oz yb»? 


He took the spear & pressed the charger with his thighs 
And Lo; the two new moons that do his stirrups formed. 


DABIR: Mirza Salamat 'Ali Dabir was born in Delhi 
in 1803. He was educated at Lucknow. where he studied po- 
etry under the poet Zamir. He was a contemporary and rival of 
Anis in Lucknow till the annexation of Oudh by the British. He 
died in 1875. leaving behind a permanent name in Urdu Poetry 


as a Master writer of Elegiac Epic poetry, in which he ranks as 
second to non except Anis. 


In Scholarship and power of imagination he perhaps 
excelled Anis, but because of the laboured style of his compo- 
sitions, excessive exaggerations, & untruthful descriptions, his 
poetry seldom achieved the general excellence of the writings 
of Anis. 


The following lines illustrate the imaginative quality, 


scholarship, vocabulary, & command over the Urdu language, 
Here is a picture of the dawn: 
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just when the banner of night's Milky Way did dip, 
The sun's appearance wiped the trace of night away: 
And when night's bow was empty of the shooting stars, 
The rays from moon did not lift up their spears: 

Then morning came adorned in battle dress, 

And night did cast away her armour ef the stars. 


The following is a description of the sword in action:- 


Sn og An a AJ fi 
da oc dl EU Ad 


It rose and fell; and then went high, and sweeped down: 
It was intoxicated with the blood it drank! 


At places he succeeded in depicting human nature 
and human feelings in pure and simple language that was char- 
acteristic of Anis: 


eru VP Sef ge d, A c JA e d 
ert gef fr cM foe eo, 


e dea zine ZS ZS 


v 


pd pn e ge ub 


She for Ali Asghar doth all night weep, 

And keeps awake when all the world doth sleep: 
She beats her head with feelings that are deep, 
For in her troubled mind can't comfort creep: 
And when in swoon, with grief she cannot bear, 
Her heart does sound, " Alas, Ali Asghar!" 
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(Columbia University Press, New York & London 1973) 


THE GOLDEN TRADITION 


‘By Prof. Ahmad Ali 


Page 269. Chapter on Mir Babbar Ali Anees 1802-1874 
X 


Mir Babbar Ali Anees was born at Fyzabad and belonged to a 
family of poets going back three generations to Mir Zahak, the 
father of mir Hasan. Not well read or learned, Anees had poetry in 
his veins, and enlivened the elegiac assemblies of Lucknow with 
recitations of his marsias mourning the deaths of Husain, the 
grandson of Prophet Mohammad, and his family, in the battle with 
yazid at Karbala. 

The marsia, or elegy, has been common throughout the ages, 
but in the Arabia of pre-Islamic days it was a short poem of about 
fifteen or twenty verses. The dead were not capable of rewarding 
the poets, the qasida in praise of the living became popular, and the 
elegy lost its importance. In Persia, too, the marsia meant an elegy 
in the ordinary sense of the word, with Mirza Maghal gave it a turn 
and changed its direction. 

In India the marsia remained in a rudimentary form until Sauda 
gave it the present shape of the musaddas, a stanza of six lines, the 
first four having the same rhyme and the last two a different one. 
Nevertheless, it was not untill Mir Zamir, the teacher of Dabir 
(1803-75), that the marsia became popular and came to mean an 
elegy mourning the death of the martyrs of Karbala. Today it means 
only an elegy of this kind which is recited during the month of 
Moharram in which the tragedy of Karbala had occurred, and is an 
essential feature of mourning at the Moharram assemblies. Mir 
Zamir introduced description of nature and battle scenes, after 
exaggerated and rhetorical, and increased the length of the marsia 
to as many as seventy to hundred stanzas. He aimed at moving the 
listeners to tears with the help of pathos and vivid descriptions of 
heat and thirst. as well as the plight of the women. 
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Anees excelled at descriptions of battle scenes, being himself 
an excellent swordsman and rider. They may not describe the 
battles as they had taken place at Karbala, the horses of his marsias 
are any fine breed, and the landscapes bear no relation to geography 
or the place which they are supposed to describe. But with the help 
of such devices, and the use of pathos and action, Anees gave the 
marsia a certain epic element, and by exploiting human emotions 
he gave the story a heroic touch. 

He avoided the use of hyperbole and extravagances so popular 
in the Lucknow of his day. The only poet who comes near him in 
this field is his close contemporary and rival at verse, Mirza 
Salamat Ali Dabir, who was a scholar, and who shares most 
characteristics with Anees, but is distinguished by the use of 
majestic words and a more literary diction. No one recreating the 
atmosphere of a tragedy that took place over a thousand years ago 
could avoid becoming artificial, and exaggeration is present in the 
works of both, as is clear from the following description of heat by 
Dabir:- 


Hot is the sun, so hot the birds complain; 
You touch the handle, blisters form and pain; 
You sprinkle seed, and roasted is the grain. 
Stands in this heat the noble prince, while rains 
Upon the earth in place of water fire, 
And on the price a shower of arrous dire. 


The birds, like fabled phoenix, have become rare; 
The beasts dejected, sit by the burning river; 
Though not a wing flaps in the desolate air, 

That prince among the faithful alone stands there. 
No shadow, hot the sun, what cruel heat! 

No drop of water, and the thirst is great. 


By steering clear of the unnatural atmosphere of contemporary 
lucknow poetry Anees pointed the way to Hali whose musaddas, 
lamenting the decline and glory of Islam, becomes the greatest 
elegy of the language, which, coming as it does after the conquest 
of India by the British, possesses a sincerity of emotion that is 
genuine. The poems that follow are short extracts, but 
representative of Anees work. The Urdu marsia is too long to be 
given in full, nor would it interest readers not already sympathetic 
to the form and its background 
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1. 


Morning:- 

When morning's caravan had crossed the night, 
Appeared on the fringes of sky the signs of light. 
Marched from the heavens the stars in hasty flight, 
Sounded calls of prayer from mosque and height; 
The face of black night slowly vanished then; 

The whole wide world was filled with light and sun. 


The moon went hiding and the morning came; 
The birds began to sing, repeat God’s name. 
Fresh blew the breeze and cool, and nature’s frame 
Lit up, and cheered the heart and eye became. 
As men on earth, the angels in the skies 
Were lost in wonder at Nature’s mysteries. 


The red of twilight, sky of splendid sheen, 


, The laden trees, the deserts, meadons green, 


Pearls of dew on the cheeks, of roses keen, 
The valley full of flowers, a wondrous scene. 
Released the rose’s scent was everywhere, 
Blew rustling gusts of cool refreshing air. 
The Sword:- 
when in the woods flashed forth that sword of fire, 
trembled the skies, took shelter from its ire; 
Snakes left their caves, the tigers grassy wire, 
And cries for mercy filled the world entire. 

The fishes were unsettled like the waves, 

The hearts of rocks too quaked in watery caves. 
In carro’s army rose a raging storm, 
Like waves its ranks were broken, lost their form, 
Trapped were soldiers in this great maelstrom; 
The beasts breathed not in terror of the storm. 

Not only had the armies run away, 

The river itself changed course for dread of day. 


The Traveller:- 

The traveller’s life is full of difficulties, 

There is no rest at night or day, no ease, 

He thinks of home in spite of anxieties, 

The dear loved faces dance before his eyes. 
The grief of absence fills him all the time, 
The cares of travel do not part from him. 


Though with companions and the caravan 
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Secrets sorrows make him all pale and van. 

And when in loneliness he thinks anon 

Of home, his heart pounds loudly like a gone 
Unknown fears beset him night and day, 
And follow at his heels right through the way, 


If traveling with the soldiers and with friends, 
The traveler sleeps in peace till day ascends. 
When dangers overtake him, and fear sends 
Nightmares, he keeps awake till the dark night ends. 
Thus many cares avail him one by one, 
The most he dreads is being left alone. 


DAILY NEWS. Friday. February 25, 2000 


USE OF COLOURS IN 
MEER ANEE'S POETRY 


By S.A.H. Naqvi 


| BOOK REVIEW | 


Meer Anees Ki Shairi Mein Rangoon Ka Istemal 
(Use of Colours in the poetry of Meer Anees) 
Projection of Anees' of Anees views through the 
medium of colours). 

Written by Dr. Syed Zamir Akhtar Naqvi; 


Published in 1999: Pages 416: Price Rs. 300/- 
Available at Markaz-e-Uloom-e-Islamia, 
Flat No. I-4, Noman Terrace. Phase III, 

University Road, Gulshan-e-Iqbal, Block 11, 
Karachi Phone No. 8112868 


The book has been dedicated to year 2002 i.e. four years after 
when the 200-year birthday celebrations of Meer Anees will be 
held. 

The book is a presentation to Janab Syed Hashim Raza. Mad-e- 
Zillahul Aali (the Most Revered Self). 

The book under review is a peerless creation of Dr. Syed 
Zamir Akhtar naqvi in which in context with the Elegies of Meer 
Anees, efforts have been made to project the sublime view of Meer 
Anees through the medium of colours. 
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Allama Dr. Syed Zamir Akhtar Naqvi is an exceptional genius, 
a highly reliable scholar, a fine critic, a matchless orator and a 
peerless poet. Indeed his brain is the centre of most novel ideas. 

He is a distant relation of mine from maternal side. He is much 
younger than me in age. He is hardly in his early fifties. I have seen 
him going upwards on the ladder of progress through my own eyes. 

Till today with the exception of the book under review on the 
subject of colour in context with poetic projection, no book has 
been written in Urdu. Credit goes to Allama Dr. Zamir Akhtar 
Naqvi who has filled this gap with his own novel creation. 

The presentation in nutshell is as to what is the realism and 
symbolism of colour projection it on the valuable criteria of 
science, art knowledge, religion, history, literature and taking into 
account various aspects and trends of human brain in context with 
poetic projection of Meer Anees is its theme. The author has 
presented his valuable thoughts corroborating them with revealed 
books, the initial knowledge of oration and expression. Hadith 
(Sayings of holy Prophet Muhammad S.A.W.) and Nahjul Balagha 
(the collection of highly adorable speeches of hazrat Ali AL 
Murtaza A.S). 

In context with Marasi of Meer Anees (Elegies of Meer 
Anees). The revered author has projected all possible sides of 
human thinking, knowledge and psychology. 

“Zamir Akhtar Naqvi is an orator of different grace and style 
who in spite of fine diction and enchanting narration of the Marasi 
of Meer Anees, projected qualities of imaginative power in them 
also. He has projected in Meer Anees a unique picture of colours 
and up-held that these scenes and this love of colour is visible in 
the Marasi (Elegies) of Meer Anees with utmost beauty and style of 
projection. 

Prof. Sahar Ansari, Head of the Urdu Department, Karachi 
University is of the following view (English-Rendering done by the 
writer of this treatise):- 

“Allama Zamir Akhtar Naqvi has not only mere inclination 
towards Anees-knowing, but has in fact utmost love for it. In his 
fertile and creative mind in context with Meer Anees there are 
matchless ideas and thoughts which go on coming to light. In the 
book under review in context with colours he has taken note of 
Meer Anees's elegies and the fact is that he has done his utmost in 
this context. He has taken note of colour besides scientific point of 
view in context with its integrity, its influence, its urge of 
beautifying civilization as well as in context with beautification and 
psychology also. 
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" How to pay tribute to Allama Zamir Naqvi's unique and 
scholastic creation. On this subject it was difficult to write one 
article even, what to say of producing such a full-fledged and full 
„sized book which indeed in context with new angles of Anees 
knowing is the most applauded addition of the era". 


Its Contents 

The book under review consists of 156 chapters spreading in 
the big volume of 416 pages. For specimens sake out of such a big 
treasure of 156 chapters, following are the headlines of a few 
introductory chapters duly English-rendered:- 


l. 
Alif. 


Nazr-e-Anees (Presentation to Anees). 

Urdu Shairi Mein Rangoon Ka Istemal (a. Use of colours 
in Urdu poetry). 

Urdu Marsiyey Mein Rangoon Ka Istemal (b. Use of 
Colours in Urdu Elegies). 

Meer Anees Ki Shairi Mein Rangoon Ka Istemal (c. Use 
of colours in Meer Anees's poetry). 


Meer Anees Ki Rang Shinasi (Colour Affinity of Meer 
Anees). These two are in fact one chapter in actual 
presentation. 


Rang, Science, Nafsiyat, Art, Hikmat, Quran, Taurat, 
Zuboor, Injeel, Tarikh, Falsafa, Ilm-e-Kalam, Hadith Aur 
Nahjulbalagha Ki Roushni Mein (Colour in context with 
Science, Psychology, Art, Knowledge, Quran, Turah, 
Zuboor, Bible, History, Philosophy, Knowledge of 
Expression, Hadith and Nahjul Balagha). 


Meer Anees Ki Shairi Mein Rangoon Key Muhavrey 
(Proverbs in context with colours in the poetry of Anees). 


Meer Anees Ki Rangeen Bayani (Colourful Poetic 
Portrayal of Meer Anees). 


Meer Anees Ki Shairi Mein Surkh Rang (Use of red 
colour in Meer Anees Poetry). 


Meer Anees Aur Surkh Gulab (Meer Anees and red rose). 


Ghaiz Aur Jalal Mein Chehra Surkh Houna (Becoming red 
faced in anger and rage). 


Meer Anees Key Jawaharat (Jewels of Meer Anees). 
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10. Aqeeq. 

Al. Yaqoot (Ruby). 

12. Lal (Spinal). 

13. Talwar Aur Surkh Rang (Sword & red colour). 


14. Shaheedon Ka Labas Surkh Houta Hai (The drees of 
martyrs is red). 


15. Meer Anees Key Eik Marsiyey Mein Surkh Rang Ka 
Isteara (Metaphor of red colour in an Elegy of Meer 
Anees). Phoola Shafaq Sey Gharkh Pey Jab Lala Zar-e- 
Subh). 

The Aforesaid are introductory chapters otherwise there is no 
slightest side in context with colour projection which has not been 
aptly dealt with in the book under review. The book under review is 
a colour encyclopedia in context with poetic projection of Anees. 


Nazr-e-Anees 

Let us have a cursory view of the aforesaid chapters. To begin 
with in the Chapter “Nazr-e-anees” (Presentation to Anees) it has 
been brought to light that not only the renowned poets writers, 
scholars and critics of the sub-continent of South Asia but the entire 
world, more particularly European countries and America including 
U.K. France, Germany, Italy, USA and Canada are full of praises 
for the outstanding poetic genius of Meer Anees. 

Glowing tributes have been paid to Meer Anees through the 
auspices of great writers and scholars like Garcen De Tassey, 
Richard Curin, Graham Bailey etc. Prof. Dr. David Mathews who 
is professor of Urdu in London University has translated in English 
verse the most acclaimed marsia of Meer Anees whose first line of 
the introductory stanza (Matla) is "Jab Qata Ki Masafat-e-Shab 
Aftab Ney" (when the sun had run his journey o'er the night). The 
English translation has been widely acclaimed. In almost all the 
universities of western world in their departments of Urdu 
Literature due stress is laid on the study of Meer Anees. 

In nutshell the chapter under review is highly adorable, 
informative and consummate which brings to light the poetry of 
Meer Anees which is so multi-coloured and multi-dimensional that 
every time the reader of Meer Anees comes across with new 
subjects and ideas in context with poetic depiction which gives the 
reader an urge for search of new horizons. 
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Urdu Shairi Mein Rangoon Ka Istemal 
The Chapter included in the book under review entitled "Urdu 


Shairi Mein Rangoon Ka Istemal" (Use of colours in Urdu Poetry) 
is a highly informative chapter which is very consummately 
presented. From the Southern Indian poet Quli Qutub Shah 
(Progenitor of introducing colour projection in Urdu poetry) upto 
Mirza Ghalib the poetic compositions in context with projection of 
colours have been presented including eminent poets like Wali 
Daccani. Mirza Rafie Sauda, Mir Taqi Mir, Nasikh, Inshaullah 
Khan Insha, Mushafi and Mir Hasan. In this highly erudite 
projection the reader comes across how colours have been 
projected in Urdu poetry. By going through this chapter and then 
having a look on the sublime poetry of Meer Anees, the sublimity 
and poetic superiority in context with colour-projection of Meer 
Anees is accepted. 


Urdu Marsiyey Mein Rangoon Ka Istemal 
In the like Manner in the Chapter entitled “Urdu Marsiyey 


mein Rangoon Ka Istemal" (Use of colours in Urdu Elegies) the 
elegiac poetic compositions in context with projection of colour of 
eminent poets like Mir Zamir, Mir Khaleeq and Mirza Dabir have 
been presented. After going through the poetic compositions of 
these eminent poets of elegy writing one becomes conversant how 
they wrote in context with projection of colours. Seeing their 
mastery and consummation when comparison is made with the 
poetic compositions of Meer Anees in context with colour 
projection one becomes fully conversant in actual terms what 
greatness Meer Anees holds in this context. 


Meer Anees Ki Rang Shinasi 


After going through the aforesaid chapters when one goes 
through the chapter entitled "Meer Anees Ki shairi Mein Rangoon 
Ka Istemal" (Use of Colours in Meer Anees’ Poetry) one becomes 
startled to see the Anees poetic genius. Both aforesaid headlines are 
in fact presented in one chapter. In this chapter the realism of 
colour in context with the views of eastern and western writers, 
thinkers and scientists as well as the quotations from Holy Quran 
have also been given. The realism of colour is fully projected 
through these quotations. Anees is fully conversant with the reality 
of colour. 
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The Word Rang 
In Urdu the word Rang (Colour) has got much importance 


According to Muhazzabul Lughat there are thirty-seven meanings 
of the word Rang (Colour). Meer Anees has used it in more than 
thirty-seven meanings. A few examples in this connection in the 
chapter under reference have been presented. 

For faintness of colour (Rang Ka Phika Pan) have a look of the 
following couplet of Meer Anees. Says he: 

Mail Ba Sufedi Hua Rang-e-Rukh-e-Mahtab 

Aur Deeda-e-Mardum Sey Safar Karney Lagey Khwab 


(When moon got inclined towards becoming faint 
Sleeping time finished dreams began to run away from human 
eyes). 


In one stanza Meer Anees has used the word "Rang" in 
different meanings. He has used it to denote four meanings. These 
four meanings are: Dahshat, Khauf, Tashweesh, Taur Tareqey 
(Danger, Fear, Anxiety & Different ways). The stanza is 
reproduced below:- 


Aana Tha Key Kuch Aur Hi Lashkar Ka Hua Rang 
Seenon Mein Jigar Hil Gaey Chehroon Sey Ura Rang 
Sab Sooch Mein They Dekhey Ab Houta Hai Keya Rang 
Bola Koii Hai Aaj Larai Ka Naya Rang 

Lakhoon Hein Magar Fatha Sey Dil Sard Huey Hain 
Bey Jang Kiyey Khauf Sey Munh Zard Huey Hain 


(Came he and the whole condition of army was changed. 
Heart was shaken in chest and the colour of face faded. 
Everyone pondered let us see what would be the fate of war. 
Somebody told today is the new trend of war. 


Though they are in millions still their hearts are dismayed. 
Without waging war due to fear their faces have turned 
yellow). 


Meer Anees used one proverb in context with colour in 
different meanings, first he use it in the sense of Dahshat (Danger). 
Sayes he: 

Dahshat Sey Ura Rang Rukh-e-Jin-o-Malak Ka 

Tharra Gaya Dahshat Sey Badan Sher-e-Falak Ka 
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(Due to utmost danger the colour of the faces of Jinn and angel 
were changed. Even the body of the Lion of Sky was 
shivering). 

Rang Urna- Sense of fear (Become afraid). 

Rang Urta hai A'ndhi Sey Jo Urti hai Kabhi Gard 

(Fear Besieges if due to heavy wind dust is raised). 

So are dozens of such proverbs used by Anees. 


In the poetry of Meer Anees colour mixing is of numerous 
ways. 

In the pictures drawn by Meer Anees there are seven colours as 
Newton has told about the colour of sun-red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo and violet. Newton was born in 1642 and died in 1727, 
Seventy five years after his demise Anees was born. Needless to 
say that Anees however gone through the Theory of Colour of 
Newton. In spite of that the way Anees has made use of the seven 
colour in which in context with science, art, psychology and 
craftsmanship everything is superb. 

Besides these seven colours, Anees has also used the colours of 
white, black, golden and silver. According to the research of the 
author of the book under review, red colour is the favourite colour 
of Meer Anees. l 

Henry Corbin, a European scholar and intellectual, in his 
renowned book “Temple & Contemplation” says that the theory of 
colours as propounded by Shaikh Muhammad Karim Khan 
Kirmani makes him so much elevated that he is no less than the 
Iranian Goethe of the day. 

He in his book has given analysis of Shaikh Mohammad Karim 
Khan Kirmani (Died in 1870) his book “Yaqoot-e-Surkh” (Book of 
Red Hyacinth) under the title “The Realism & Symbolism of 
Colours” and in it has given startling views about the reality and 
symbolism of colour. 


Conclusion 

Keeping the aforesaid startling facts in view in context with 
projection of colour through the auspices of the sublime poetry of 
Anees, the book under review written by Allama Dr. Syed Zamir 
Akhtar Naqvi is such a treasure of sublime view, and novel 
thoughts in context with colour projection through the medium of 
the elegies of Meer Anees, enveloping actual colours, their shades, 
their mixing, their contrasts, their ecstasy-ridden impact so much so 
that not the slightest and sublimes side of colour projection has 
been left. In fact it is encyclopedia of colour projection in context 
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with elegies of Meer Anees. The revered author deserves highest 
commendation for bringing to light such a thought-provoking. 
Informative and highly adorable book that the deserves to be given 
the highest Anees-knowing Award of the Century. 
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DAILY DAWN 
Sunday, May 28, 2000 
Karachi. 


POINT OF VIEW 


THE LANGUAGE OF ` 
COLOURS 


By: Intizar Hussain 


Mir Anis had a rare sense of colours hardly discernible in 
any other Urdu poet. Such is the assertion made by Dr Syed 
Zamir Akhtar Naqvi in his new study of Anis' marsias 
entitled “Mir Anis Ki Shairi Main Rangon Ka Istamal". 

The book makes an interesting reading and gives the 
impression of a fresh critical evaluation of Anis. Dr. Zamir 
Akhtar has chosen to study Anis from a viewpoint not very 
common in Urdu criticism. 

Particularly in the case of Anis, the critics in general, 
have still not gone very far from the critical principles laid 
down in the first serious study of Urdu marsia, by Mulana 
Shibli in his Mawazna - I - Anis - aur - Dabir. 

Dr. Zamir Akhtar's is a breakaway from the Shiblian 
way of criticism and has discovered a fresh angle to study 
Anis' marsias, From this perspective, Anis appears to be a 
poet very different from a traditional marsia writer. ` 

As an introduction to this study, Zamir Akhtar has 
discussed the science of colours and has tried to explain their - 
role in human life. Benefiting from the researches of some 
western Scholars makes some interesting observations. 

Colours, he says, can now be easily measured and can 
also be shown and explained through numbers. Primary 
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colours, according to him, are few - three or four. And 
secondary colours are large in number. As for the number of 
primary colours, Newton, according to him, had determined 
their number at seven. 

But in the later periods the researchers reached the 
conclusion that primary colours are only three; all other 
colours are the outcome of combination of these three 
colours, red, green and blue. 

Some scholars include yellow as well. Zamir Akhtar has 
quoted hazrat Ali, who regards red, green, yellow and white 
as primary colours. 

Dr. Akhtar has enumerated colours as conceived in Urdu. 
It shows that even finer shades of the same colours have been 
treated as seperate colours, So in Urdu a long list of colours, 
which derive their names and qualities from animals, fruits, 
flowers, trees, birds, and different elements of nature. 

The Urdu word for colour is rang. This word, according 
to Dr. Ahktar, carries with it 37 meanings, And Anis, he 
claims, has used this word in all 37 senses associated with it. 

Dr. Akhtar has also disscussed briefly, ways in which 
urdu poets have employed colours in their poetry. Quli Qutab 
Shah is the first Urdu poet, who appears to have taste for 
colours. Poets like sauda and Mir Hasan have employed 
colours in a Picturesque way. 

Dr. Akhtar has singled out Nazir Akbarabadi and Josh, 
who relish in talking about colours. But they, as pointed out 
by him, seem content to enumerate colours. So they can help 
in making an exhaustive list of colours in Urdu. But, opposed 
to them, Anis employs colours in a picturesque and creative 
manner. 

We see here an analytical study of colours as used by 
Anis in his marsias. The esteemed critic tells us which 
colours attracted Anis. What was their significance in 
relation to the events in Karbala and, with what dexterity 
were they employed in the depiction of various situations in 
Karbala. 

Red and green obviously are two colours most relevant 
to Karbala. As expected, Anis has repeatedly employed these 
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two colours; each time with a new prcturcequeness and with 
a new significance. 

But there are colours which do not appear relevant to 
Karbala. One such colour, as pointed out by Dr. Akhtar, is 
purple. He shows us how skillfully and in what situation 
Anis has employed this colour. Elaborationg on the five 
ways, Anis uses in employing colours in depicting a 
situation, he points out some finer shades of different colours 
in illrstrating various scenes. 

The employment of a finer shade of this kind is seen as 
verifying the whole scene and appears to have given a whole 
new meaning to it. But just because of its fineness it refuses 
to be translated in any other idiom. It is here, Dr. Akhtar 
points out, Anis appears untranslatable. 

So, Such is the study of Anis in the background of 
colours creatively employed by him. The study is a precious 
addition to Anisiyat. 
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THE GREAT POET 
MIR ANEES 


(1804-1874) 
By: K.C. Kanda (New Delhi) 
Page-142- The Master Pieces of Urdu Nazm 


X 

Anees was born at Faizabad (U.P.) in 1804, but he spent the 
best part of his life at Lucknow, where his parents had migrated in 
their old age. Poetry came to him as ancestral heritage, for his 
forbears, going back to his great grandfather, were eminent poets 
and men of letters. Anees was the grandson of Mir Hasan who is 
remembered for his immortal Masnavi, “Sehr-ul-Bayaan”. Anees's 
father, Mir Khaliq who was a famous poet and litterateur, took 
personal interest in the education and upbringing of his son, and 
entrusted him to the care of reputed contemporary teachers, Mir 
Najaf Ali Faizabadi and Maulvi Hyder Ali Lucknavi. In addition, 
Anees's mother who was an educated and pious lady, played a 
significant role in shaping the personality of the boy poet. But 
above all, ít was the boy's own instinctive urge for learning and 
literature that made him an accomplished poet, proficient in Arabic, 
Persian and Islamic scriptures, and well-versed in logic, philosophy 
and prosody. 

Anees had started writing poetry quite early in his life right at 
Faizabad, though he perfected his art in Lucknow under the 
supervision of Nasikh. In keeping with the popular trend, he first 
tried his hand at the ghazal, but he changed over this direction, 
under the advice of his father, to the writing of marsias, in which 
domain he soon established a high reputation, equaled (sometimes) 
by his poetic compare, Salamat Ali Dabir. Anees broadened the 
scope of this genre by including in its body, in addition to the 
customary lamentation and mourning, realistic scenes of the 
battlefield, graphic delineations of the hero's face and figure, lively 
portrayals of the emotional states of the combatants, accurate 
descriptions of the lanscape, and occasional interludes of moral 
edification. 

The Excerpt from one of his marsias included in this book is 
specially notable for its exact and evocative description, for it 
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enables us not only to see, but also to smell and feel the heat of the 
day and its impact on the several worlds of men, birds and beasts. It 
is a piece of fine artistry, reminiscent of Tennyson, the poet of the 
*Lotos-Eaters" and “The Lady of Shalott". Anees was the master of 
simple, natural utterance, with a superb command on the language, 
which was always adequate to express a large variety of moods, 
scenes, characters and situations. He is specially notable for 
presenting the same scene or situation, over and over again, in 
different words or phrases, without letting it sound monotonous. 
Shibli Numani, a famous Urdu scholar and critic, has emphasized 
the appropriateness and naturalness of Anees's musical lines, where 
every word is harmoniously adjusted with its neighbours, resulting 
in a fine rhythmical pattern, rich in meaning and music. It may also 
be mentioned that Anees was not only a writer, but also (like Dabir) 
a singer of Marsias, gifted as he was with a highly mellifluous 
voice. 

Besides being a master of the Marsia, Anees was also a 
specialist of the rubai, the shortest complete poem in Urdu, 
containing only four lines, rhyming aaba. 

Anees died in 1874 at the age of 70. 


SAS Sets 
up. d iUa kurt SB we 
Uc iu os THEN Swi UCI S 27 os Af Sus e? 
4 Je fe vse at 
4 be be LH 


Garmi ka roz-e- Jang ki kyoonkar karoon bayaan, 
Dar hai ke misl-e-shama na jalne lage zabaan. 
Who loo, ke alhazar! Who hararat, ke alamaan! 
Ran ki zameen tau surkh thi aur zard aasman. 
Aab-e-khunak ko khalq tarasti thi khaak par, 
Goya hawa se aag barasti thi khaak par, 


The Burning Plain of Karbala (Excerpt) 
How to describe the heat intense of the battle day, 
It might set my own tongue, taper-like, ablaze. ` 
Oh, the sun and burning winds! Save us, God, O save! 
Flaming red was the earth, the sky was deadly pale. 
People yearned and pined for a drop of water cold, 
The sky was hurling fire-balls on the earth below. 
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eLeRRZOGpEnRA wl nur Pgs 
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Gel) dhe wf In uF 
Who loo, who aaftaab ki hiddat, who tab-o-tub, 
Kaala tha rang dhoop se din ka misaal-e-shub; 
Khud nahr-e-algama ke bhi sookhe hue the lub, 
Khaime jo the habaabon ke tapte the sab ke sub. 


Urti thi khaak, khushk tha chashma hayaat ka, 
Khaula hua tha dhoop se paani Faraat ka. 


The burning winds and the sun, dazzling hot and bright, 

The Day under the ferocious sun blackened like the night! 
Even the lips of the stream had gone sere and dry, 

The parasols of water-bubbles were smoldering day and night. 


Dust-storms swept the field, the fount of life had ebbed, 
The water on the river faraat boiled hot and red. 


(E Kur L Ud y (e. té zi Eby Ui 
em Pe Luk BA ch d z 

e M dr e- oon fun Gy 

ew SELB It usf à 


BL 
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Jheelon se chaarpaae na uthte the ta ba shaam, 
Maskin mein machhlion ke samandar ka tha maqaam, 
Aahu jo kaahile the, tau cheete seaah faam, 

Paththar pighal ke reh gaye the misl-e-mom khaam 
Surkhi uri thiphoolon se, sabzi gayah se, 

Paani kooen mein utra tha saae ki chaah se. 


The animals wouldn't leave their lairs till the day declined, 
The sea too, in the slimy creeks, loved to lie reclined. 

The tigers' skins were burnt black, sluggish grew the hind, 
The stones, too, like waxen blocks, seemed to melt and pine. 


The Grass had lost its green, the flowers hung, dismayed, 
The water sank down in wells, seeking deeper shade. 
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& » S Lé V Td á 
Koson kisi shajar mein na gul the na barg-o-baar. 
Ek ek nakhl jal raha tha soorat-e-Chinaar. 
Hansta tha koi gul na lahakta tha sabzazaar, 
Kaanta hui thi sookh ke har shaakh-e-Baar daar. 


Garmi yeh thi ke zeest se dil sab ke sard the, 
Patte bhi misl-e-chehra-e-Madqooq zard the. 


Not a plant was there for miles bearing leaf or bloom 
Chinar-like shone the trees, blazoned by the simoom. 

Not a single smiling rose, meadows lay in gloom, 

Every branch was turned to a thorn, in the scorching noon. 


People were despaired of life, so intense was heat, 
Like the dropping faces pale, leaves felt bereaved. 


ANË Lhe ek ide È EVs že Uy el 
VR we vr zk fe PAO iiL y 2-2 y, 
Vr Zk PL Ée GJ 
L É nx qu. 


Aab-e- rawaan se munh na uthaate the janwar, 
Jungle mein chhipte phirte the taair idhar udhar. 
Mardam the saat pardon ke andar araq se tar, 
Khaskhana-e-mizha se nikalti na thi nazar. 

Gar chashm se nikal kar thahr jaae rah mein, 
Par jaaen laakh aable paae nigah mein. 


With their mouths dipped in water, the beasts stood unmoved, 
The birds flapped their wings in vain in search of cool refuge; 
The pupils, securely curtained, deep inside did ooze, 

Lurking behind the eyelash, the glance refused to move. 


If perchance the glance could travel, and stand a while in heat, 
It would get blistered feet, and beat a quick retreat. 
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e Nx 26 # 3 ni e Ae A Bre Fiz d 
aL LIS het e- AM Ag É g E 


qua B zÜ th f 


Sher uthte the na dhoop ke mare kachhaar se, 
Aahoo na munh nikalte the sabza zaar se. 
Aaeena mehar ka tha mukaddar ghubaar se, 
Gardoon ko tap charhi thi zameen ke bukhaar se. 
Garmi se muztarib tha zamana zameen par, 
Bhun jaata tha jo girta tha dana zameen par. 


The lions, fearing raging heat, refused to leave their lairs, 
The deer hid in meadows, by the heat scared. 

Hazily shone the radiant sun smothered by the dusty air, 
The fevered earth created shivers in the atmosphere. 


Restless felt the world at large, by the heat oppressed, 
The sun would roast all at once the grain spilt on earth. 


UHI es Có WK JR PG ouf 


sg s 
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TEST Hi uf St k 
AN E ur Gen D 


Girdaab par tha shoal-e-jawaala ka gumaan, 
Angaare the habab, tau paani sharar fishaan. 
Munh se nikal pari thi har ik mauj ki zabaan, 
Teh par the sab nihang, magar thi labon pe jaan. 
Paani tha aag, garmi-e-roz-e-Hisaab thi, 

Maahi jo seekh-e-mauj tak aai kabaab thi, 


The flames whirled with all their might, the heat was at its 
height, 

The bubbles glowed like livid coals, water volcano-like. 

The waves lolled out their tongues, parched and stark dry, 

The crocodiles, though submerged, felt despaired of life. 

Water was a sea of fire, it was hot as Judgment Day, 

The fish would change to roasted meat, if it dared its head to 
raise. 


; T£ wt Sats otf fab ort 

BIG tf ee te ; Pilea SG nee 
(Qa uf Sto dH 

p V e£ e ht 


Aaeena-e-falak ko na thi taab-o-tab ki taab, 
Chhipne ko barq chaahti thi daaman-e-sahaab. 
Sab se siwa tha garm mizaajaon ko izteraab, 
Kaafoor-e-subah dhoondhta phirta tha aaftaab. 
Bharki thi aag gumbad-e-charkh-e-aseer mein, 
Baadal chhipe the sab kurrahe-e-zamharir mein. 


The shimmering skies didn't have the strength to bear the 
heat, 


The lightning tried to hide itself in some cloudy creek. 
But the fiery tempers were specially hit by heat, 
The sun implored the morning for a cool retreat. 


A wild conflagration raged in the skiey dome, 
The clouds looked for covert in the coldest zone. 
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MARSIA MEER ANEES 


Translated by Syed Shakir Ali Jaffery 


(I) 


in Ux A n dob mn p Èo 4 ua 
m UU Ur u^ Z A wii V E p 
e Aë ZE pg tby 
e Aë du Sf 


Arrived the king of faith when at the desert wild, 

Called Karbala, anon like paradise it smiled x 
Bowed down the skies, so high that trodden dust was styled 
And dazzled was the sun to gaze at Zahra's Child 

Lit up whole wildermen was with a light Divine, 
Reflecting all about a thousand moons to shine. 


(ID 
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Looked earth like sky, such luminaries to display, 
The Ghazi's trampled track became the Milky way. 
Envied the heights for grandeur of the dust, that lay, 
In waiting for its masters, who upon that day 

Had honoured and exalted so much so that ground 
That stood Kaba in ritual robes to go around. 
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And hailed the heralds from the high: Allah! Allah! 

How glorified the sand-dunes are of Kerbala, 
That did Authority Divin , towards them draw! 
Ah, what a garden heavenly to bloom there, ah! 


Redder Shall grow those tulips and those roses here, 
Their scents to spray for all the time and every where 


(IV) 


ud dia FE Ir ONE ` Uf ute od Sen ery 
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But ah, this weary wilderness, those tender flowers! 
This desert dry, those blessed ones of blessed bowers! 
Mohammad’s Home folks, and to stand there terrible hours, 
Far off from home, to tell of them these tombs and towers! 


Searching a long, long, way, they reach these sands august, 
For drawn is dust to mingle into its own dust. 


(V) 
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A note of welcome rang from garden to garden: 
The spring is nigh, ward off it not any warden! 

And whistled clear the Nightingle: Harken! Harken! 
Here comes a caravan of angles from heaven! 

The Homefolks of Mohammad coming to this land, 
To dignify these dunes, to glorify this sand. 
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Went spreading soon the scent of flowers these heavenly, 

Dressed desert dry in all its finest greenery, 
And whispered soft the winds to waters running by: 
The king is here to camp with all his company. 


Ere reach they themselves here to wash their weary feet, 
Ahead you go to meet those honoured guests and greet. 


(VII) 
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Here comes King of the faithful, the Holy Imam; 

Beside the riverbank, beneath the shady palms, 

Shall rest all kith and kin of prophet of Islam; 

The warriors too shall pass the nights in prayers and psalms. 
Soon as they heard of Holy Ones approaching nigh, 
Hurried each wave, and wide opened each bubble's eye. 


(VID 
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Addressing his companions said Holy Imam, 

"The journey is at end; and no more shall we from 
These sands depart. Look how cosy and clean and calm 
Are these surrounds, the riverside, the yonder palms". 


So saying soon descent he from his charger tall, 
And following him were on the ground his followers all, 
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THE DAY BREAK AT THE 
FIELD OF KERBALA 


Translated by: Syed Shakir Ali Jaffery 
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At journey-break of Caravan of Night, 
Reveiled her lovely face dawning Twilight; 
Perceived as the Imam the heavenly sight, 
Rang there his voice majestic yet polite. 
“Arise, ye friends", said he, “dawned is the day. 
Bow to Allah, and do Him praise and pray". 
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And hearing him, the warriors themselves dressed. 
Looked each one in his armour at his best, 
With helm on head, and suit of arms on breast, 
Earnest each one to earn the Martyr's Crest. 
And there they stood so handsome and so smart, 
Heavy with steel and yet so light at heart. 
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` Soon as appeared the white streak in the sky, 
Echoed the prayer Call in desert dry. 
The golden-voiced Akber, there standing by 
Looked like Holy prophet to every eye, 
Same were the accents, every heart to rule, 
Sang Philomel of the Garden of Rasool. 
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While still was the Imam leading the prayer, 

From enemy side some shafts had fallen there, 

Which made them all alert, and each warrior 

Took up his sword and shield, and raised his spear. 
Moth like they flocked around the Light Divine, 
And failed the enemy's wicked design. 
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THE POET'S PRAYER 


(Two stanzas only) 


Translated by: Syed Shakir Ali Jaffery 
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May bloom verse Garden mine with finest flowers. 

May kindly Clouds keep ever green these bowers. 

O fountain of poesy! Spare more of showers 

Which make well known one Unknown's poetic powers. 


Long as the Sun does his radiance retain, 
May unchallenged I reign the Rhyme Domain. 
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A streamlet make I swell to brimming bay; 
Pretty as pearl a dew-drop I display; 

Lovely as rose present the thorn I may; 

And make sun-beam homage to dust-speck pay. 


To Rhythm and Rhyme I give latest design; 
As single flower in thousand colours define. 
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MEER ANEES 


Translated by: Syed Shakir Ali Jaffery 
RUBAIYAT 


ibo ty oat EE d wh Le e oA t 
WAV yevu eku L ed zr 
In garden stroll, or stare at wilderness, 
Or sands I survey, or the seas assess, 


A myriad sights to speak that Beauty of; 
Perceive what can a pair of eyes but guess? 
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Childhood and youth but at a wink they flew, 
And there at last the Bubble burst and blew. 

The eyes when closed, disclosed the secret was 
Of Dream deceitful and Awakening true. 


T D ef d ve eng Sn of un D uu wi e ft 
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I seek the unpoetic not for word of praise. 
The friend or foe, I welcome what he says.. 


The flowers I pluck and set the thorns aside. 
I get not lost into the critic's maze. 
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THE STORY TOLD BY 


NEWS PAPERS 
(ANEES DAY) 


By Dr. Majid Raza Abidi 
x 


Dr. Zamir Akhter Naqvi is the founder of Meer Anees 
Academy. This academy observed Meer Anees’s Centenary death 
anniversary celebrations in the year 1973-74, In those celebrations 
the most renowned personalities of their time e.g. Josh Malihabadi, 
Faiz Ahmed Faiz, Maulana Kausar Niazi, Mr. Pyaar Ali Allana, 
Mr. G.A. Allana, Mr. Syed Hashim Raza, Mr. Z.A. Bukhari, Dr. 
Sibt-e-Hasan, Zia-ul-Hasan Moosavi, Nasim Amrohvi, Najm 
Afandi, Izzat Lakhnavi and other renowned personalities paid 
tribute to Meer Anees and his poetry. This was Allama Zamir 
Akhter Naqvi's love and affiction to Meer Anees that every 
celebration in different cities of Pakistan were successful according 
to public presence and the participation of the renowned scholars of 
that time. Every English and Urdu news paper highlighted those 
celebrations. 


Every Scholar beside paying tribute to Meer Anees also 
praised Allama Zamir Akhtar Naqvi's efforts made for those 
celebrations e.g. Mr. G.Allana who was a scholar, poet and the 
former Mayor of Karachi Municipal Corporation and an elite of 
freedom movement (died on 8" march 1985) was among those 
litterateur whose thoughts have been translated simultaneously in 
Urdu, English, Sindhi, Gujrati, he was also a banker and a 
businessman, in 1974 during centenary death anniversary in 
theosophical hall he by Allama’s will did versified English 
translation of 4 stanzas of Meer Anees’s Elegy and recite himself in 
that symposium in the end. 

Allama Zamir Akhtar Naqvi delivered a speech. Mr. G.Allana 
in his speech made following comments on Allama’s oratory. 
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" You have put a combination of old and modern 
art of oratory in your speech which is admirable". 

Mr. Josh Malihabadi, Mr. Faiz Ahmed Faiz, Syed Hashim 
Raza, Z.A. Bukhari and others made their presence possible in * 
those symposiums and seminar just on one call of Allama Zamir 
Akhtar Naqvi. 

I am presenting in the following the news and reports of those 
symposiums and seminars which were published in different 
English news papers such as DAILY DAWN, DAILY NEWS, 
THE PAKISTAN TIMES, MORNING NEWS, THE MUSLIM etc. 


A celebration held on Rizvia Imam Barghah in which Josh 
Malihabadi Presented a thesis and a Poem on Meer Anees. Daily 
News published the news of “Anees day" as following. 


DAILY NEWS 
Thursday, December 6-1973. 
Karachi. 


Mir Anis Day: on 99" death anniversary of Mir 
Anis the Anjuman-e-Yadgare Anis will observe 
the "Anis Day" on Dec. 9 at 9a.m. at Imam 
Bargah Shah Karbala Trust "Khyaban Mir Anis" 
Rizvia Society. Hazrat Josh Malihabadi and, 
other famous poets will pay tributes to him. 

Another symposium was held on December 
1. 1974 at Liaqut hall Rawalpindi, Federal 
minister for religious affairs Maulana Kausar 
Niazi was the chief guest. In his speech he said. It 
seems that Meer Anees was the eye witness of 
the incident of Karbala and I count him as the 
73" martyr of Karbala. 

Allama Zamir Akhtar Naqvi delivered an 
unforgettable speech on that occasion which will 
be published soon in another book on Meer 
Anees namely *NAZR-E-ANEES" in which are 
published the work done on Meer Anees in Urdu 
(compiled by Dr. Allama Zamir Akhtar Naqvi). 

Josh Malihabadi also participated in that 
symposium and presented a poem on Meer 
Anees. The Pakistan Time (Rawalpindi) 
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Published the report of symposium. On Dec-2- 
1974. 


THE PAKISTAN TIMES 
Monday, December-2, 1974, 
Lahore. 


Rich tributes paid to Mir Anis 


RAWALPINDI, Dec.-1: "Federal Minister for Religious 
Affairs, Maulana Kausar Niazi, today paid rich tributes to Mir 
Anis for his most valuable contribution to literature and said he 
could be counted among the greatest of world poets. 

He was delivering his presidential speech at a symposium on 
Mir Anis held under the auspices of “Dabistan-e-Anis” to celebrate 
the death centenary, of the 19" century Urdu poet, who is widely 
remembered for his elegies on the tragedy of Karbala. 

He said it was wrong to dub Anis as a poet of a particular 
religious school, or a religion or language, He said the poetry of 
Anis had a universal appeal because it enshrined universal human 
values. 

He said the “Marsia” of Anis had both the subject matter and 
diction of the highest order. His poetry, he said, pulsated with 
humanism. As such it belonged to humanity. 

He said the “Marsias” of Anis reflected what was the best in 
Islamic culture. He asked those intellectuals who did not believe in 
the very existence of Islamic culture to read the verse of Anis. 

The Minister refuted that the poetry of Anis contained 
exaggerations. Instead, Anis, seems spiritually present among the 
*shuhada' of Karbala, he said. 

First he made the grief of the Karbala tragedy his own and then 
made it universal. He further said that in his moments of sorrow, he 
himself found a sanctuary in the poetry of Anis. 

Comparing Anis with other great poets of the world, he said, 
while Firdausi, Shakespeare and Homer had themselves created 
their great characters, Anis was himself created for the great 
characters of Karbala. 

He said if Anis were born in Greece, he would have been 
placed higher than Homer and had he been an Iranian, the people of 
that country would have forgotten Firdausi. 

He quoted from the verse of Anis to bring out the 
characteristics of his diction and his deep understanding of human 
nature and values. 
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He promised all help to the Dabistan-e-Anis to promote the study 
of Mir Anis and his introduction in Iran and other countries.- APP 

The report of same symposium ( held in Rawalpindi) was also 
published by the Pakistan Times (Lahore) 


THE PAKISTAN TIMES 
Monday, December-2, 1974, 
Rawalpindi. 


Anees’s poetry full of Humanism 


By a Staff Reporter 

*Maulana Kausar Niazi, Federal Minister for Religious 
Affairs said in Rawalpindi on Sunday that Anees was not the poet 
of any religious sect or place, but he belonged to all ages and all 
places. 

His poetry is replete with humanism and lofty human values 
which the world badly needs today, As such, his message 
transcends consideration of sect, place and religion. 

Maulana Kausar Niazi was speaking at the inaugural function 
of centenary celebrations of Meer Anees at the Liaquat Memorial 
Hall. 

The four hour function, organized by the Dabistan-e-Anees, 
attracted scholars and writers from all parts of the country. The 
function included a symposium on the place of Anees in Urdu 
literature, recitations and papers on the literary greatness of the 
renowned poet, the participants included Prof. Karrar Hussain, 
Vice chancellor of the Baluchistan University, Dr. Wazir Agha, 
Josh Malihabadi, and Dr. Ali Akbar Jafri, Director General 
Lanan Research Institute. 

Maulana Kausar Niazi, whose talk was studded with telling 
quotations from Anees's verses emphasized that above all Anees 
idealized the values of human goodness, faithfulness, affection, 
sacrifice and nobility of character- the traits in which the world is 
woefully deficient these days. 

Unfortunately, Anees's works are wrongly associated with one 
religious sect or representative of product of culture of Lucknow. In 
fact, Anees spoke of the tragic events of Karbala with so much 
intimacy, truthfulness and deep insight as if he was present on the 
spot, “It was like an intuition" the Minister observed. 

Discussing his place in literature, Maulana Kausar Niazi said 
Anees should be classed with world's greatest poets. In Urdu 
literature he had few peers, particularly in descriptive poetry and 
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characterization. But his everlasting quality was in the 
characterization of devotion, love, sincerity and sacrifice 
epitomized by Hazrat Abbas, Hazrat Zainab and Hazrat Hurr.| 

Referring to the demand for creation of an Anees library, the 
Minister said the Government would render all assistance to such 
ventures, because Anees’s poetry portrayed the noblest of Islamic 
values, 

Earlier, Dr. Ali Akbar Jafri of the Iranian Cultural Centre 
deplored that colonial rule in the sub-continent created artificial 
barriers between two people who were linked by common cultural 
heritage. The people of Iran were keen to get rid of these barriers. 
Lately, Shibli's book "Sherul Ajam" has been translated into 
Persian and prescribed as a textbook. Similarly, Iqbal, was regarded 
a poet of Iran. 

He suggested that Anees, who ranks with great Iranian poet 
Firdausi, should be translated into Persian. 

The Secretary of Dabistan-e-Anees said the society is 
organizing country-wide celebrations of Anees's centenary. Similar 
functions will be held in Lahore and Karachi during the next 
fortnight. The society also proposes to hold centenary celebrations 
of Dabeer next year. 

He appealed to the Minister for assistance in setting up an 
Anees library for which many scholars had volunteered to donate 
valuable manuscripts of Anees and books". 

A crowded conference was held in Theosophical hall Karachi 
Presided over by Faiz Ahmad Faiz. The education minister Mr. 
Pyar Ali Allana was the chief guest and inaugurated the 
celebration. Daily Dawn published the news of that conference in 
the following manner. 


THE DAILY DAWN 
Saturday, Dec-21, 1974. 
Karachi. 


Centenary celebrations of Mir Anis 

"The. provincial Education Minister of Sind, Mr. Piyar Ali 
Allana, will inaugurate the centenary celebrations of poet Mir 
Babar Ali Anis at a meeting to be held today (December 21) at 
5p.m. in the Karachi Theosophical Hall. 

The Meeting, which will be presided over by poet Faiz Ahmed 
Faiz, has been sponsored by Idarae ER e-Anis, headed by Dr. 
Aliya Imam. 
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The speakers at the meeting will include; Dr. Mahmud 
Husain and Dr. Nabi Bakhsh Baluch, Vice-Chancellors of 
Karachi and Sind Universities, respectively, Mr. G. Allana, Syed 
Mohammad Taqi, Mr. Shanul Haq Haqqi, and Professor Dr. 
Sibte Hasan. 

On Sunday Mr. Hatim Alvi will inaugurate at 9a.m. in the 
Theosophical Hall an exhibition of paintings depicting various 
aspects of the works of Meer Anis. 

This will be followed by a discussion programme to be 
presided over by Faiz Ahmad Faiz. Among the participants are 
Mr. Mujtaba Husain, Mr. Mumtaz Husain, Mr. Salim Ahmad, 
Mr. Jamiluddin Aali, Mr. Ziaul Hasan Moosvi and Mirza Ali 
Azhar. 

The same evening at 5 p.m. Mr. Z A Bokhari will recite the 
marsias of Meer Anis at Imambara Husainya Sajjadiya at a function 
to be presided over by Syed Ale Raza.-APP". 

The very next day Daily Dawn after making a detailed report 
of that conference published and highlighted it. 


THE DAILY DAWN 
Sunday, December-22, 1974, 
Karachi. 


Tributes to Mir Anis on brilliant diction 


& poetic narration 
By Our Staff Reporter 


"Tribute was paid to Meer Babar Ali Anis for his brilliance of 
diction and poetic narration of events in dramatic style at a function 
held last evening at Theosophical Hall in connection with his 
Centenary celebrations. 

Presided over by Mr. Faiz Ahmed Faiz the meeting organized 
by Idara-e-Yadgar-e-Anis, was addressed by Mr. Pyar Ali Allana, 
Sind Education Minister, who was the chief guest, and Dr. 
Mahmud Husain, Vice Chancellor, University of Karachi, Mr. G. 
Allana, Syed Mohammad Taqi, Mr. Shanul laq Haqqi. Dr. Sibte 
Hasan, Mr. Sahr Ansari, Mr. Shakir Ali Jaffery, and Dr. Aalia 
Imam. 

Mr. Faiz Ahmed Faiz in his presidential address traced the 
history of Urdu poetry and described Meer Anis as a poetic genius 
whose verses made the people understand the theme of Hali's 
works and Iqbal's “Shikwa Jawab-e-Shikwa". 

"The work of Meer Anis has a universal appeal because of its 
simplicity, classical aspects or poetry, mass acceptability, and 
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depiction of high morals and artistic presentation of basic human 
relations", he said. 

He said the most significant feature of the poetry of anis was 
the extensive use of colloquial language alongwith classical 
presentation. 

Mr. Pyar Ali Allana, Sind Education Minister, stated that Meer 
Anis immortalized the tragedy of Karbala and in doing so 
surpassed every one in brilliance of diction and narration while 
adding moral fiber to Urdu poetry. 

*Meer Anis reinvigorated the Muslim culture with his poetry 
by portraying the moral strength of Hazrat Imam Hussain." Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Karachi, said that besides being an 
excellent poet, Anis was a great moralist and pioneered the 
movement to depict in Urdu poetry strong characters from Muslim 
history. 

He pointed out that in the present era enough emphasis was not 
being laid on the important aspects of character building and 
suggested that educational institution should utilize the works of 
Meer Anis for this purpose. 

Mr. G. Allana presented his English translation of some of the 

verses of Meer Anis. 


Main Features: 

The concept of right and wrong character building, and 
depiction of culture were three main features of the poetry of Meer 
Anis, Syed Mohammad Taqi said. 

Dr. Aalia Imam, President, Idara- e-Yadgari- e- Anis, in her 
welcome address stressed the need for better understanding of Anis 
who, she said, deserved an eminent place among the galaxy of 
poets. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution urging the Federal and 
the Provincial Government to introduce Meer Anis Chair in the 
universities. 

Earlier, Mr. Faiz Ahmed Faiz unveiled a portrait of Meer Anis. 
‘Munajat’ of Meer Anis was also rendered by young girls. 

Today, Mr. Hatim Alvi will inaugurate at 9 a.m. an exhibition 
at the Theosophical Hall where Mr. Faiz Ahmed Faiz will preside 
over a symposium on the works of Meer Anis. Other participants 
include Mr. Mujtaba Husain, Mr. Mumtaz Hussain, Mr. Salim 
Ahmed, Mr. Jamiluddin Aali, Mr. Ziaul Hasan Moosvi and Mirza 
Ali Azhar. 
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At 5 p.m. Mr. Z.A. Bokhari will recite a Marsia written by 
Anis at Imambara Husainya Sajjadia at a function to be presided 
over by Syed Ale Raza". 

Following is the report published by “Morning News" of the 
conference at theosophical hall Karachi. 


MORNING NEWS 
Sunday, December-22, 1974. 
Karachi. 


Rich Tributes paid to Mir Anis 

By Our Staff Reporter 

Glowing tributes were paid to poet Mir Anis at a meeting 
organized by the Idara-e-Yadgar-e-Anis held yesterday in 
connection with the centenary celebrations of the poet. 

The speakers at the meeting, presided over by Mr. Faiz Ahmed 
Faiz, observed that it was wrong to say that Mir Anis was only an 
elegy writer whose message was limited to a particular faction or 
community. In fact, his message of love for humanity was 
universal, they asserted. 

The Meeting was addressed by Sind Education Minister Piyar 
Ali Allana, Mr. Faiz Ahmed Faiz, Syed Mohammad Taqi, Mr. 
G. Allana, Mr. Shanu! Haq Haqqi, Dr. Mahmood Hussain, Mr. 
Hatim Alvi, Mr. Sehr Ansari, Syed Zamir Akhter Naqvi and 
Dr. Alia Imam. 

Mr. Piyar Ali Allana said that Mir Anis was not only an elegy 
writer who had immortalized the tragedy of Karbala, he was also a 
great poet. He remained unsurpassed in his brilliance of diction and 
narration. He was rightly considered a Firdousi, Homer or Virgil of 
South Asia. : 

Mr. Allana observed that Urdu poetry lacked its moral poetry, 
by portraying the moral strength of Hazrat Imam Hussain, members 
of his family and his followers. 

He said the poet represented the ideal types of Muslim 
characters who laid down their lives in the path of Almighty God 
and did not surrender to the forces of evil. 


Finer Values of life: 

` Poet Faiz Ahmed Faiz observed that Mir Anis upheld the 
human and finer values of life and propagated this through his 
poetry. He said the Urdu language owed a lot to Mir Anis. 
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He said Mir Anis educated the people to appreciate good 
language by striking a balance between classical diction and 
colloquial language. 

He advised the young poets to study the works of Mir Anis and 
try to adopt his style which was vivid and full of living expressions 
which had a direct impact on the mind of the people. 

He pointed out that Mir Anis's poetry had significant impact 
on the society and its values. 

New Momentum: 

Dr. Mahmud Hussain, Vice-Chancellor of Karachi University, 
said that Mir Anis gave a new momentum to Urdu poetry and 
elated Urdu very high from its position at that time. 

He called for inclusion of Anis's poetry in the educational 
curriculum which can prove highly beneficial in the character 
building task. 

Earlier, in her welcome address. Dr. Alia Imam, President of 
Idara-e- Y adgar-e-Anis, lamented that a great poet like Mir Anees 
was ignored when. In fact, his message was for the lovers of 
human-beings the world over. 

She said that the poetry of Mir Anees was rich in thought and 
content. He created new dimensions in Urdu poetry". 

The 2™ Session of the conference mentioned before held at 
theosophical hall Karachi, which was presided over by Syed 
Mohammad Jafri. Those celebrations concluded at Sajjadia 
Imambargah where (late) Z.A. Bukhari recited Meer Anees's 
Marsia. Daily Dawn on Monday, Dec-23-1974 published the news 
as follows. 


DAWN 
Monday, December-23, 1974, 
Karachi. 


Works of Meer Anis 
discussed at symposium 


By Our Staff Reporter 

"Literary aspects of the works of Meer Anis were discussed by 
critics and poets at a symposium organized by Idarae Yadgar-e- 
Anis in connection with the centenary celebrations of the poet. 

Syed Mohammad Jafri presided over the symposium. 
Participants included prof. Mujtaba Hussain, Prof. Mumtaz 
Hussain, Mr. Shan-ul Haq Haqqi, Dr. Farman Fatehpuri, Prof. 
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Abid Abbas, Dr. Sibte Hasan, Mr. Anjum Azmi, Mr. Ziaul 
Hasan Moosavi, and Dr. Aalia Imam. 

Syed Mohammad jafri in his presidential address pointed out 
that Meer Anis had an insight of the motivations of human passions 
and displayed great command over vocabulary. 

He said the verses of Anis reflected the image invoking power 
of words. The poet also preserved the chastity of the language with 
competence. 

He remarked that Shakespeare at times had to express himself 
in blank verses but Meer Anis remained one-up by preserving the 
basic principles of poetry. 

He also rendered a poem based on a dialogue between Mirza 
Ghalib and Meer Anis on their literary contributions. 

Prof. Mujtaba Hussain said Urdu poetry owed a great deal to 
the diction of Meer Anis who gave an universal meaning to the 
tragedy of Kerbala. 

He said that Anis was the only poet who projected the feelings 
of the sacred relations of a mother, sister, father, brother, and 
friends. 

Prof. Mumtaz Hussain observed that imagery had made Meer 
Anis immortal. 

Mr. Shanul Haq Haqqi emphasized need for extensive research 
on the works of Meer Anis. 

Dr. Farman Fatehpuri praised Anis for his thought provoking 
presentation of ideas and ideals. 

Prof. Abid Abbas said Anis was great due to his choice of 
words and graphic description of events. 

Mr. Ziaul Hasan Moosavi, spoke on "Meer Anis and Urdu 
Literature". Tracing the history of 'Marsia' he praised Meer Anis 
for his continuity of thought and flow. 

Dr. Aalia Imam, President, Idara-e- Y adgar-e-Anis, pointed out 
that Anis gave the art of writing ‘Marsia’ new dimensions and new 
heights, and he made his characters worth emulating. 

Syed Mohammad Jafri also inaugurated an exhibition of Baqar 
Mehdi’s paintings portraying the events as Anis described them. 
Over 250 books, periodicals, and collections of ‘Marsia’ were also 
on display. Also on display were photographs of hand written 
manuscripts of Marsia by Meer Anis. 

The centenary celebrations concluded with a session at Imam 
bara Sajjadia where Mr. Z.A. Bokhari recited selected verses of 
Meer Anis”. 


Dabistan-e-Anees-o-Dabeer, (Islamabad), an institution 
founded by (late) Dr. Sibt-e-Hasan used to hold seminars and 
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conferences relating Meer Anees and Mirza Dabeer, Dr. Sibt-e- 
Hasan who was a linguistic person had a command on English, 
Urdu and Persian, language Simultaneously, he was also the 
member of Meer Anees Academy and Idarae yadgar-e-Anees 
(founded by Allama Zamir Akhtar Naqvi). Dr. Sibt-e-Hasan 
celebrated the death anniversary of Meer Anees at Islamabad on 
17^ Dec-1995. Allama Zamir Akhtar Naqvi in his speech 
highlighted the beautiful colour sense of Meer Anees regarding his 
book “The use of Colours in Meer Anees’s Poetry.” 

Later Mr. Intizar Hussain wrote a detailed article on that book 
written by Allama. That article was published in Daily Dawn-later 
on. 

Mr. Intizar Hussain wrote valuable articles on Allama’s books 
“SHOARA-E-URDU AUR ISHQ-E-ALI” (Urdu poets and love for 
Ali (a.s)) and "KHANDAN-E-MEER ANEES KAY NAMWAR 
SHOARA" “i,e Renowned poets of Meer Anees's family" and 
daily DAWN published both articles which is given after the 
following report. 


THE MUSLIM 
December-18, 1995, 
Islamabad. 


‘Mir Anis's poetry for All ages, for everyone’ 


Nabeela Aslam: 

"Islamabad, Dec. 17: Speakers at a function organized by the 
Dabistan-e-Anis-o-Dabeer on Sunday to observe the 123" death 
anniversary of Mir Anis highlighted his matchless contribution to 
Urdu literature. 

The function started almost one and a half hours late which 
caused inconvenience to the people. Although very few people 
were present in the hall, the organizers had to start the proceedings 
when Deputy Speaker National Assembly Syed Zafar Ali Shah 
arrived. 

The speaker highlighted various aspects of life and literary 
acumen of the poet and said he was on the top of his contemporary 
poets. He greatly influenced the poets who came on the horizon of 
Urdu poetry after him such as Josh Maleehabadi and Iqbal with his 
super use of words, fluency, spontaneity and rhyme. 

Mir Anis used the word 'Bas' in such a way that nobody could 
surpass him. 
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They said it is not fair to confine such a great poet of 
humanity, morals and mankind to one sect only because he 
portrayed human beings and their feelings through his verses and 
no poet could ever succeed in creating countless verses of such 
quality. 

They were of the view that in this hour of need the whole 
nation should seek guidance from his verses. “It is necessary for 
everyone to read Mir Anis's poetry because. "He was for all ages 
and he was for everyone irrespective of religion and sect," they 
said. They termed him an international poet whose ‘kalam’ is not 
restricted to a specific kind of people. 

Hasnain Kazmi, Naisan akbrabadi, Zahid Naqvi, Nusrat 
Zaidi and Abbas Kazmi recited poetry and paid rich tribute to 
him. Nighat Rizvi, Allama Zulfiqar Jafri, Alia Imam and 
Zameer Akhtar Naqvi and other scholars also spoke on the 
occasion. 

Zameer Akhtar Naqvi termed him the great colourist and said 
he played with colours and a unique shade could be found in his 
verses. "He represents even the present age and portrays evils and 
other aspects of his contemporary society commendable and 
comprehensively. When a person reads his verses he can feel that 
the existing conditions are similar to the ones which were described 
through his verses," he added. 

Intizar Hussain said Mir Anis painted human relationship in a 
very skilful manner in his ‘Marsihas’. Even the Greek epics or 
*Ramayan or *Maha Bharat' had no parallel with Mir Anis's poetry 
.in which human feelings and relations have been beautifully 
described. "In Karbala, with the effective description of human 
relationships, a whole family is reflected and later the entire 
civilizations is dominated by that immortal sacrifice which will 
keep the humanity alive till the day of judgment," he said. 

There were some other functions in the same hotel and the 
people after attending one function started arriving in the hall. This 
encouraged the organizers and after two hours the hall was full. The 
speakers who were invited first took much time and even after two 
hours the main speakers were left. 

Deputy Speaker National Assembly presided over the function 
while Chairman of the National Language Authority (NLA) 
Iftikhar Arif was the chief guest. 
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Remembering Mir Anis: 

By Intizar Husain 

“Why is it that it is only during the month of Moharram that 
we feel inclined to talk about Mir Anis? The Dabistan-e-Anis 
Islamabad did the right thing in making a departure from this 
tradition. 

Last month, it paid homage to this celebrated poet thus 
providing his fans with an opportunity to discuss him in an 
atmosphere quite different to the one that prevails during 
sentimental Moharram rituals. Mir Anis's Marsiyas could thus be 
evaluated on sheer poetic merit. ! 

Marsiyas are no doubt part and parcel of the Moharram 
tradition. But their poetic evaluation demands that for a while we 
should separate them from the emotional atmosphere generated by 
the rituals of Moharram. So many Marsiya writers may not stand 
this test. 

However, Mir Anis is the kind of Marsiya writer, who with his 
poetic genius has transcended this limitation. In fact, he raised the 
genre of the marsiya from the level of ritualistic expression to one 
of creative expression which seems to touch epic dimensions. But 
Iftikhar Arif went a step further and indicated in the article he read 
out at this function that Anis had not only raised the poetic level of 
the marsiya but had also contributed to the enrichment of Urdu as a 
Language. 

A language with a long history grows rich with the passage of 
time, and with the help of creative minds which appear at different 
stages of its development. It accumulates manifold modes of 
expression. But Urdu with its brief history is still in the process of 
exploring the possibilities of its expression. Anis appeared at the 
early stage of its linguistic development and, as pointed out by 
Iftikhar Arif, injected into it new modes of expression and made 
creative use of the language. Iftikhar Arif also talked about the 
poet's contribution in his addition to the existing stock of words. 
Perhaps no poet, with the exception of Nazir Akbarabadi, rivals 
Anis in this matter. 

Iftikhar Arif and Professor Agha Suhail were the two writers, 
who in their papers, cared to probe, understand and communicate 
the real contribution of Anis to the tradition of the marsiya and to 
Urdu poetry in general. 

As for the speakers, who are generally present at all kinds of 
functions, they delivered thunderous speeches and paid glowing 
tributes to the poet and took pride in calling him sanakhwan-e- 
Husain. Among them, however, was a speaker of different sort. 
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This was Zamir Akhtar Naqvi, who, in spite of his oratory skills, 
stuck to the text and pointed out the imagistic qualities found in the 
marsiyas. He discovered in Anis a love for certain colours which 
make their appearance regularly. 

Zamir Akhtar also talked of the animals we come across in 
the marsiyas of Anis. Apart from the horse, the lion is, according to 
him, the animal, which is seen to dominate the scene. He offered an 
explanation for this. 

In fact, Zamir Akhtar is not content to be only an orator. In 
contradiction to the orators and zakirs associated with the tradition 
of Muharram. He has also done valuable research work in the field 
of poetry written with a religious sensibility, I have two such works 
of his. In one of them entitled Shaura-e-Urdu our Ishq-e-Ali, he has 
traced the history of the form of devotional poetry known as 
mungabat as it developed in Arabic, Persian, and lastly, in Urdu, 
and as it was practiced from an early period by poets such as 
Hassan Bin-e-Sabit in Arabic, Firdausi in Persian, and Quli Qutub 
Shah in Urdu. 

The other work which has been published under the title of 
Khandan-e-Mir Anis kai namvar shaura is his research about the 
marsiya writers belonging to the family of Anis. Marsiyas writing 
was regarded in the family of Anis as a precious heritage which 
was successively handed over from one generation to the next. Anis 
belonged to the fourth generation and in turn was followed by 
others in the coming generations. This work may be taken as the 
genealogical survey of the 'Anisian' marsiya. Zamir Naqvi has 
traced the descent of marsiya writing in this family from Mir Zahik, 
who was the great grandfather of Anis, and has ended with the 
mention of Mir Layaq Lucknavi, who appeared in the fourth 
generation after Anis. They make eight generations in all marking 
the grand journey of the marsiya writing in a family beginning from 
the second decade of the eighteenth century to the seventh of the 
present century when the last marsiya writer of Anis's family Mir 
Layaq, breathed his last. 

In the history of Urdu poets, Anis's great grandfather is known 
to us as a satirist rivaling Mirza Sauda, the great satirist of his 
times. His son, Mir Hasan, is well known chiefly for his masnavi 
Sahrulbayan, which even today outshines all the masnavis written 
in Urdu. Both father and the son were poets of stature and with an 
individuality of their own. They occasionally wrote marsiyas and 
salams under the influence of the tradition of Muharram, but never 
cared to distinguish themselves in this field. It was left to Mir 
Khaliq, who was the son of Mir Hasan, to pay due attention to this 
genre and win prominence as a marsiya writer, though he in his 
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times was perhaps more prominent as a ghazal writer. Though 
primarily a ghazal writer, Mir Khaliq wrote marsiyas, salaams and 
rubais and soon distinguished himself as a marsiya writer. He 
bequeathed this legacy to his three sons of whom anis was one. He 
may be seen in the light of an overwhelming family member, who 
scarcely allowed any of his brothers or children or those who came 
in the generations after him to shine with an individuality of their 
own. 
The credit is all Zamir Akhtar Naqvi's who after much 
research, has reestablished the identity of all the overshadowed 
generations of his family, and has tried to provide for each of them 
an honorable place in the tradition of the marsiya. He has also been 
able to retrace a number of their marsiyas which were lost to us and 
were regarded as untraceable. This voluminous book, spread over 
988 pages, may be taken as an exhaustive tazkara of the marsiya 
writers belonging to the family of Mir anis".( Intizar Hussain) 

Following are the comments of Mr. Hasan Abidi on Allama 
Zamir Akhtar Naqvi's book *KHANDAN-E-MEER ANEES 
KAY NAMWAR SHOARA” published in daily DAWN on 
Sunday, May-21, 1995. 


DAWN 
May-21, 1995, 
Karachi 


Book on Mir Anis Launched: 

“KARACHI, May-20, Launching ceremony of Syed Zamir 
Akhtar Naqvi's book Khandan-e-Mir Anis Key Namwer Shuara 
was jointly held on Wednesday last by Mir Anees Academy and the 
Pakistan Arts Council with Syed Hashim Raza in the chair. 

Syed Naqvi is a prolific writer, author and complier of more 
than a hundred books apart from the one about Mir Anis, the 
renowned elegist and his descendants who were almost equally 
proficient in the art of writing elegies. 

Among the speakers who eulogized the major literary 
contribution of Syed Zamir Akhtar Naqvi included Dr. Farman 
Fatehpuri who was also the chief guest of the evening, Dr. Alia 
Imam, Prof Saher Ansari, Prof. M. Raza Kazmi and several others. 

The speakers were all praise for Syed Naqvi’s deep 
philosophical knowledge, his incisive study of history and his 
commitment to the cultural and religious values of the 
subcontinent. 
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Khandan-e-Mir Anis is a prestigious volume, its contents 
spread over almost a century, bringing into focus the life and art of 
Mir Anis and also of those who followed him-Mir Nafees, Mir 
Moonis and others. The speakers were all praise for the valuable 
material, painstakingly gathered by the author to complete his 
work. 

Concluding Syed Hashim Raza said Mir Anis is undoubtedly 
the greatest Urdu poet and his biographer Syed Zamir Akhtar Naqvi 
will always remain in the memory of the people for this great 
literary volume. _ Hasan Abidi”. 

5" January 2003 was the date on which the inaugurating 
seminar in memory of Meer Anees's 2™ centenary birth 
anniversary was held in AAL-E-EBA Research Centre Karachi 
which will make its connection to year 2004 which is the actual 
year of Meer Anees’s 2' Centenary birth anniversaries. The 
conference presided over by Dr. Allama Zamir Akhtar Naqvi, 
Mr. Safwan Ullah (the federal minister for housing and planning) 
Mr. Haider Abbas (Member National assembly) were in the Chief 
guests of the seminar. The writer of these treatise conducted the 
seminar, Mr. Zahoor Mehdi, Maulana Nasir Abbas, Prof. Sibt- 
e-Hasan delivered speeches. All speakers paid tribute to Allama 
Zamir Akhtar Naqvi and his efforts for enlightening and 
introducing Meer Anees to young generation, they all said that it is 
a great honour that we are in Allama Zamir akhtar Naqvi’s era who 
linked us with Meer Anees's era. 

Allama Zamir Akhtar Naqvi pointed that no poet in Urdu 
poetry did easy rendering as Meer Anees did. This aspect of Meer 
Anees's poetry made every mental status to come close to Meer 
Anees. In his 2 hourly speech he presented different angles and 
aspects of Meer Anees's poetry, Allama Zamir Akhtar Naqvi is 
also a great recitor of Marsia and at that accession he recited 
different stanzas of Meer Anees in such a manner that every body 
in the seminar praised him. 

Prof. Hasan Akbar Kamal, Mr. Kausar Naqvi, and others 
presented versified tribute to Meer Anees. 

Before Allama Zamir Akhtar's presiding speech I (Majid Raza 
Abidi) read the message of (late) Syed Hashim Raza which | 
acquired after meeting him personally, this was in fact Syed 
Hashim Raza’s last presence in any from in any literary seminar. 
He was very happy to hear about the seminar on Meer Anees. He 
was a great admirer of Allama Zamir Akhtar Naqvi's work. 
Following are some selected Sentences of Syed Hashim Raza’s 
Message. (English translation). 
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* Lucknow and Faizabad were the founder 
Cities of Awadh civilization in INDIA. Those 
cities propagate literature as well as poetry 
specially there was no match of Meer Anees. His 
whole family highlighted Imam  Hussain's 
message. 

A person who was the native of Patna 
(BIHAR-INDIA) who came to see Meer Anees in 
Lucknow was the witness of last breath of Meer 
Anees. He stated that a night I saw people 
mourning and beating their chests, when I came 
out of my residence I heard that Meer Anees 
embraced death, he wrote in his diary that I never 
saw such respect of any personality in my life. 

Mirza Dabeer and Meer Anees acquired such 
greatness which cannot be perused by any one. In 
40" day obituary after death of Meer Anees, 

Mirza Dabeer recited a poem in praise of Meer 
Anees." (Syed Hashim Raza) 
Syed Hashim Raza also dictated a poem written by himself on 
Meer Anees which I (Majid Raza Abidi) recited in the seminar. 
Mr. Altaf Hussain (Founder of Muttahida Qaumi 
Movement Pakistan) also sent a message about Meer Anees. 
Whose selected sentences are as follows: (English translation). 


MEER ANEES AND URDU LANGUAGE" 

With the reference of 2" centenary birth anniversary of Meer 
Anees it will be to the point to say that now Urdu language will not 
find the great poet like Meer Anees. Meer Anees is the symbol of 
respect for Urdu literature specially with the reference of poetry, 
the peak of Meer Anees and the peak of Urdu literature are co- 
related. He presented Urdu poetry specially Urdu elegy as the 
world's biggest and greatest elegy. The western world has produced 
the elegy poets, Milton and Shakespeare and in the same time east 
gave birth to the poets of same callibar i.e Kali Daas, Firdausi, 
Dabeer and Anees. Here I find this point necessary to be mentioned 
that with the reference of quantity of verses and poetic genius 
specially in the field of elegies all eastern and western poets are 
seen two steps back than Meer Anees." (Mr. Altaf Hussain) 

Every year Anees academy use to give Anees award to the best 
written and published book on Meer Anees. These steps are made 
to awake the conscious of the young generation to think about their 
literature and literary personalities. 
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MEER ANEES IN ENGLISH 


By. Syed Mohsin Naqvi 
(New Jersey, U.S.A) 


Attempts have been made to translate Meer Anees's elegies in 
Urdu, the names come forward in this regard are Ameer Imam Hurr 
and Syed Shakir Ali Jaffery. 

The latest attempt is the versified English translation of Mr. 
David Mathews. He translated Anees's Marsia "Jab Qata Ki 
Musafat-e-Shab Aftab nay" 

Mr. Mathews teaches Urdu and Nepali Languages in the 
School of Oriental and African Studies London. I first met him in 
London in 1984 when Urdu markaz London hold a mournery 
celebration on the death of Josh Malihabadi. Mr. Mathews 
delivered speech and also recited Josh Malihabadi's poem 
“Maulvi” in his own style. We also met often after that occasion. 
After meeting him I reached to that conclusion that the person not 
only has learned Urdu language but also acquired the culture of 
Awadh (Lucknow and its neighbor cities). He is humble and 
courteous, speaks simply and politely. 

Then I came-to America. After years had passed Mr. Zameer 
Akhtar sent me the English translation of Mr. Mathews. I was 
pleased after seeing and reading it. I wrote a review on it and 
publish in our weekly journal "Community news and views" of 
April 1996 edition. 

We give in the following some of its selected sentences. It is a 
90 paged booklet. Roopa and company published it in 1994. The 
translator has put his preliminary article after a concise foreword. 
The notes of translator and the concise story of tragedy of Karbala 
consumed 24 pages. 

There are notes on important characters. There is an 
introduction to Meer Anees, after then there is a little note on the 
translation. 

Urdu elegy consist 6 line stanza in which first four lines have 
similar refrain (Radeef) but rhyme (Qafia) changes line after line. 
Last two lines are called couplet (Bait), there refrain and rhyme is 
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quite different from I“ four, but metre of whole elegy remains the 
same. In English prosody this system is written in this form. 
AAAABB 

In this translation, the interpreter has done a minor change i,e 
the system of lines is like this:- 

AB AB CC 

Mathews selected that marsia of Anees which is full of 
rhetorical figures. Translator has also repeatedly written that 
English though a rich language, is in comparison with Urdu often 
found wanting. This presents the greatest problem to the translator, 
who must needs make the best of what he has at his disposal. 

By this esteem we congratulate Mr. Mathews that he 
transferred those subtle signs dexterously in simple English verses 
so that the actual spirit of marsia did not damage. Moreover the 
states and emotions of Banquet and battle, grief and sorrow, love 
and sacrifice have come forward persuadably in English verse. We 
give in the following some stanzas as specimen. The most stanzas 
of this elegy have been memorized by marsia lovers and some 
proverbs have been the talk of the town. 

For example:- 


fo STE or EE wi 
(Mahi Jo Seekh-e-Mauj Tuk Aaee Kabab Thi) 
"And roasted fish upon their billows lay.” 


£ Ün Ve ep a 


(Bulbul Chehek Raha Hai Riaz-e-Rasool Main) 
"A nightingale chirps in the prophet's bower." 


(Aaeena-e-Falak Ko Na Thi Tab-o-Tub Ki Taab) 
"The mirror of the sky was scorched with heat." 
And this couplet is immortal; 


ut Lu PL Be ft Sf 
ge LT uv 


( Gar Aankh Say Nikal Kay Theher Jaye Raah Main) 
( Perd Jaain Lakh Aablay Paay-e-Nigaah Main) 
If one glance came to stand upon the street, 
A thousand blisters formed upon its feet. 
Urdu language could not have that couplet's match. 
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This is only Mr. Mathews who can transform these couplets 
and whole marsia is English language. 

The 2 aspect which we want to put forward is that how much 
the translator himself impressed by the tragedy of Karbala, to 
explain this we give a quotation from translator's own writings. 

“Some years ago, I attended a majlis in a 
village near Jaunpur (eastern U.P.), given by a 
famous zakir from Lucknow. The audience was 
large, consisting mainly of farmers and labourers. 
The zakir spoke clearly, but apart from taking the 
trouble to translate the Arabic quotations into 
Urdu, made no special attempt to simplify his 
language. In spite of the April heat, the audience 
listened spell-bound for well over three hours. 
Conversations with the people afterwards 
revealed that little of the zakir’s rhetoric had been 
lost on them, and many were able to give clear 
and detailed accounts of the art of the marsiya. 
Everyone I spoke to had heard the name of Anis, 
and some, who otherwise had only a hazy idea of 
the rest of Urdu literature, could quote verses 
from his poems. One elderly gentleman claimed 
to have seen Anis in Lucknow, a fact of which he 
was inordinately proud!” 

The 3™ aspect which came forward after the publication of this 
translation may could not be felt by Indians and Pakistanis. We will 
also explain it any how. There is a treasure of Azadari (mourning 
for Imam Hussain) in Urdu literature. That class of our community 
which lives in Europe and America for 20 or 25 years, their 
youngsters are getting far from Urdu language, if we do not transfer 
this treasure of Urdu literature in English language then it will be 
waisted, and this loss will not be limited with in few persons but it 
will go to the generations. 

By this esteem Mathews has done a great service to the 
literature, by translating Meer Anees's work in English he has 
given a valuable gift to our coming generations. 

After reading those comments Mr. Mathews wrote us a letter, 
letter is in English and its Xerox has been published. The contents 
of letter shows the traditional contrition of Mathews. Here is the 
translation of some parts of it. 

"Thank you for your kind review, I am aware 
that my own verse is a reflection of that of Anees, 
but I am glad you think it captures some of the 
traces of the original" 
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We hope that Mathews will Keep on doing Practice of 
translating Anees's work in English, and will try to fill up the gulf 
: between Anees, his work, his era and the upcoming generation 
unaware to Urdu. 

A little work has done in this regard. If there were ten or 
twelve translations then we were capable to compare them. 
Presently we shall discuss on only one Marsia translated by Dr. 
David Mathews. 

The last line of under discussion marsia is 


e Ae d Ut? ut bs L da 


Ameer Imam Hurr translated it as: 
"This poetry is a proof of my youth in old age, it 
is my spring time in winter" 

Mr. David Mathews translates the same line as: 
* The line has come at last; to god give praise". 


Although this comparison is not fair, because Mathews did 
versified translation whereas Ameer Imam Hurr translated it 
proverbly. 

People who have interest in English language will enjoy it in 
every mean. Ameer Imam Hurr's translation is not versified but it is 
very near to original and is also very effective. 

Some pieces of translation: 


(First Stanza) Cae) OY ~l 
Le YL srk Lobia SOR 
ete IOS UB Le Sy Ltt Ber hs 
Sie dbs Pol a JT 
S w SSF ta y 
The sun had run his journey o’er the night: 
Unveiled, the Dawn revealed her glorious face. 
The king who rides the heavens saw her light 
And called his brave companions to their place. 
The time has come at last; to God give praise; 
Arise! In fitting prayer your voices raise. 
l 
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(Stanza-17)  (te/z).r 
e AN fovet AA CU 
BLE the OER A EU 
UM or on f$ In Ab 
tie eu bd Zl & 


Lifting up its hand, the ant cried out: 
‘Oh Cherisher of the weak, who rule our fate!’ 
‘Eternal One! Almighty!’ came the shout, 
‘There is one God, and He alone is great, 
The deer called in the woods, the birds in the air; 
The jungle lions roared within their lair. 
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The Dawn's Scenary (Stanza 21) (lei Pe S n 
s" uq eet el 
USA w-Uut Pl b oe e 
v6 Uk L^ 2 Wa 


DI dE VV 


The desert land smiled mocking at the skies. 


4N 


SN 


The seventh heaven thought it dwelt above.* 
Its curtains were the veils of beauteous' eyes. 
And heaven plucked its stars from it with love. 
The morning thought the sun a wretched sight 
When it compared it to that desert's light. 
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“Hazrat Ali Akbar’s Summons to Prayer (rac) JG! d Iles, 2o i" 
e Eë e, ll EI EET elle lege 
AIP UK ede ` Af ib mm f ew 
E dé UE Le ot 
t Un Vu e p k J 


He reads from the Quran; what majesty! 
His grandsire once for speaking held the prize. 
Ah, may his voice remain eternally! 
The strains of David, who was called the Wise! 
Those melodies like petals of a flower! 
A nightingale chirps in the Prophet's bower. 
25 
(Leole oli) Us 0 
The Conversation of Hazrat Zainab (AS) with her children (Stanzas 60-70) 


VU e fi: pl n erhebt 
UU. e UFO pe fend tol E 
(wiet eddi 
ut Sal lr £ 2 far 


Move aside. Go by the standard. There! 
Make sure our Heavenly Master does not see. 
You come and drive me mad. Now is that fair? 
Your behaviour is not good. Please let me be! 
You Cry, but I can do no more nor less. 
As far as I,m concerned that’s childishness! 

60 
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FA Sen KL abe) JE uo gung ur 
e Bd unt Pedeng einai 
DC EEN il 
"A. Suis Utes Ene 


You're babies. Still you crave the highest place. 
Well, find a way of putting on some years. 
But I admit there’s courage in your face. 
No one can match you from amongst your peers. 
This issue must be weighed up carefully. 
No one receives what is not meant to be. 
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EEUU tree tun of Hs (Alo NZL y 
Phebe hep 0 (BLE eoru? 
c— ( PEE. A - a, 


eo, d 


e (tU oí le E out 


The standard was not made for hands so small. 
You are the youngest, though you think you're wise. 
Before the Prophet's Grandson you must fall. 
This is your duty; here your glory lies. 
You wish to fight, but what can be attained? 
Today in death alone is honour gained. 
62 
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Aë. OUI vie e UF Vo Bin Zë xu f PA 
AW E PP IL pf a Jb ÉT aS ER DEEA 
ut & do ue did ud d 
LP E ed S08 UG UF? 


What if your forebears won that rich rewards? 
Do you think it good to steal their reputation? 
Real qualities are those shown by the sword. 
Let Haidar guide you; aim at Ja'far's station. 
You do have Ali's blood, but do not boast. 
By worthy of that title midst the host. 

63 


re Bike d. Be, hff nappe v 
(epu a y ER ae. e reu LG utut 
er fits lien ube 
AL led L4 uf 


How did the Winged Ja’ far gain renown?* 

The standard was the Prophet’s gift he took; 

And when he drew his sword and brought it down, 
The lands of Syria and Turkey shook. 

And when he lost his life that Son of Kings, 
Instead of arms God gave him jewelled wings. 
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SIE Wée ch ccn eno 
—2 Sut yup Dy E47 7 
c EAR pM 
e wën SL UU 


For three whole days their army faced defeat; 
Then Ali bore the standard to the field. 
The Lion of God put Marhab to retreat; 
The foe within the fortress would not yield. 
But the broke down that door of infamy 
As if it were a leaf plucked from a tree. 
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JAU Re tua JW ed tes 
e Kaal AL Laut Kun 
C n nc, Pf 
L rt a Hb & Ha o 


Now, Ali's noble son, in ambush caught, 
Beholds our mother's garden laid to waste. 
And you forget to ask why I,m distraught. 
Incensed by rank and honour you make haste 
To win for your own name a reputation. 

For me you spare such scant consideration. 
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ZU PEN PEU weld rtl PPP S7 
nii oo AN A (t Tat- wel € e UE Vb 
£ rut ou EL be ut? 
£ Uns fer hte 


The rose-faced boys in deference clasped their hands. 
‘Oh, Sister of Husain! Control thy wrath. 
No further talk of standard on these sands, 
But thou wilt see our worth when we go forth 
To rout the foe, then sleep where martyrs fall. 
You will say we were the bravest of them all; 
67 


SS GY USA d Russi LAG 
Jade LIL bist pau SLpeines 
Ki 22 Sut Use iny 
TELS ES H V a £ 


Her loving sons thus spoke; she drew her breath, 
And then as the tears welled up within her breast, 
She cried; ‘ You give me tidings of your death; 
But wait and by your mother's hand be blessed. 
You scorn your mother's words before you part. 
Why do you plunge this dagger in my heart? 

68 
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The King drew near to Zainab and thus spoke; 

‘My sister, didst thou hear what thy boys said? 

They are the lions which fearsome spirits broke. 

By such unequalled hearts are armies led. 

Compared to the bravest ones who passed before, 

Their frown is different and their courage more. 
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Just ten years old! What purpose they display! 

Such stubbornness in ones so young is rare. 

May dearest fortune smile on them today. 

At whose breast were they suckled? By whose care. 

Were they brought up to grace the Prophet's name? 

But they are young. How can I meet their claim? 
70 
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The beasts cowered in the places that were wet; 
Birds hid themselves within the forest trails. 
The pupils of the eye were bathed in sweat, 
And would not peep outside their eyelash-veils. 
If one glance came to stand upon the street, 
A thousand blisters formed upon its feet. 
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The lions would not emerge from their wild dens; 
Dust hung around the hazy sun's wide girth. 
Gazelles all sought the refuge of the fens. 
The firmament caught fever the earth. 
From pain of heat it uitered mournful sound. 
Seeds roasted if they fell upon the ground. 
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The whirlpool on the water spun with flame. 
From burning bubbles sparks of fire would leap; 
The tongues of waves were dry; no solace came 
To crocodiles which languished in the deep. 
The rivers blazed as if on Judgement's Day, 
And roasted fish upon their billows lay. 
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The mirror of the sky was scorched with heat. 
And lightning dashed for shelter in the cloud. 
Hot-tempered men could scarce stand on their feet. 
For morning’s camphor cried the sun aloud. 
The dome of elemental fire burnt red, 
And clouds to even colder regions sped. 
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In the great heat the King of Nations stood; 
The standard's shade, the Prophet's arms no more. 
His sighs were flames, his tongue was hard as wood, 
His lips were grey, his back was bent and sore. 
Three days deprived of water, now he stuttered; 
His tongue tripped over every word he uttered. 
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He spoke and gazed on Zulfiqar's bright blade. 
The son of Sa'd fell back, alarmed and shy. 
From enemy ranks an arrow-charge was made; 
The sound of war drums sped across the sky. 
The horsemen massed; their spears were poised for war; 
Black flags adorned the black-faced army's roar. 
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Intoning martial verses, Ali's scion 
Advanced with Gabriel's hand upon his shoulder. 
Onward he advanced — a male lion__. 
With sleeves rolled up; each step he took grew bolder. 
The bride of battle was in splendor wreathed; 
Husain's intrepaid sword was now unsheathed. 
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(Translated in English from Urdu 
Dr. Majid Raza Abidi) 
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KARBALA AND THE 
IMAM HUSSAIN IN 
PERSIAN AND 
INDO-MUSLIM LITERATURE 


Annemaire Schimmel 
. Harvard University 
Al-serat, Vol. XII (1986) 


I still remember in.the deep impression which the first Persian 
poem I ever read in connection with the tragic events of Karbala, 
left on me. It was Qaani's elegy which begins with the words: 


What is raining? Blood. 
Who? The eyes. 

How? Day and night. 

Why? from grief. 

Grief for whom? 

Grief for the king of Karbala’ 


The poem, in its marvelous style of question and answer, 
conveys much of the dramatic events and of the feelings a pious 
Muslim experiences when thinking of the martyrdom of the 
prophet's beloved grandson at the hands of the Umayyad troops. 

The theme of suffering and martyrdom occupies a central role 
in the history of religion from the earliest time. Already, in the 
myths of the ancient Near East, we hear of the hero who is slain but 
whose death, then, guarantees the revival of life; the names of Attis 
and Osiris from the Babylonian and Egyptian traditions 
respectively are the best examples for the insight of ancient people 
that without death there can be no continuation of life, and that the. 
blood shed for a sacred cause is more precious than anything else. 
Sacrifices are a means for reaching higher and loftier stage of life; 
to give away parts of one's fortune, or to sacrifice members of 
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one's family enhances one's religious standing; the Biblical and 
Quranic story of Abraham who so deeply trusted in God that he, 
without questioning, was willing to sacrifice his only son, points to 
the importance of such sacrifice. Iqbal was certainly right when he 
combined, in a well known poem in Bal-e-Jibril (1936), the 
sacrifice of Ismail and the martyrdom of Hussain, both of which 
make up the beginning and the end of the story of the Ka'ba. 

Thinking into account the importance of sacrifice and suffering 
for the development of man, it is not surprising that Islamic history 
bas given a central place to the death on the battlefield of the 
Prophet's beloved grandson Hussain, and has often combined with 
that event the death by poison of his elder brother Hasan. In 
popular literature we frequently find both Hasan and Hussain 
represented as participating in the battle of Karbala, which is 
historically wrong, but psychologically current. 

It is not the place here to discuss the development of the whole 
genre of Marthiya and taziya poetry in the Persian and indo-Persian 
world, or in the popular Turkish tradition. But it is interesting to 
cast a glance at some verses in the Eastern Isalmic tradition which 
express predominantly the Sunni poets, concern with the fate of 
Hussain, and echo, at the same time, the tendency of the Sufis to 
see án him a model of the suffering which is so central for the 
growth of the soul. 

The name of Hussain appears several times in the work of the 
first great Sufi poet of Iran, Sana'I (d. 1131). Here, the name of the 
martyred hero can be found now and then in connection with 
bravery and selflessness, and Sana'I sees him as the prototype of 
the shahid, higher and more important than all the other shahids 
who are and have been in the world. 

Your religion is your Hussain, greed and wish are your pigs 

and dogs. ; 

You kill the one, thirsty, and nourish the other two. (Divan, p. 

655). 

This means that man has sunk to such a lowly state that he 
thinks only of his selfish purposes and wishes and does everything 
to fondle the material aspects of his life, while his religion, the 
spiritual side of his life, is left without nourishment, withering 
away, just like Hussain and the martyrs of Karbala’ were killed 
after nobody had cared to give them water in the desert. This 
powerful idea is echoed in other verses, both in the divan and in the 
Hadiqat al-Haqiqa, but one has to be careful in one’s assessment of 
the long praise of Hussain and the description of Karbala, as found 
in the Hadiqa, as they are apparently absent from the oldest 
manuscripts of the work, and may have been inserted at some later 
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point. This, however, does not concern us here, for the name of the 
hero, Hussain, is found in one of the central poems of Sana'is 
Divan, in which the poet describes in grand images the 
development of man and the long periods of suffering which are 
required for the growth of everything that aspires to perfection. It is. 
here that he sees in the ‘street of religion’ those martyrs who were 
dead and are alive, those killed by the sword like Hussain, those 
murdered by poison like Hasan (Divan 485). 

The tendency to see Hussain as the model of martyrdom and 
bravery continues, of course, in the poetry written after Sana'i by 
Persian and Turkish mystics, and of special interest is one line in 
the Divan of 'Attar (nr. 376) in which he calls the novice on the 
path to proceed and go towards the goal, addressing him; 


Be either a Hussain or a Mansur: 


That is, Hussain b. Mansur al-Hajjaj, the arch-martyr of 
mystical Islam, who was cruelly executed in Baghdad in 922. He, 
like his namesake Hussain b. ‘Ali, becomes a model for the Sufi, he 
is the suffering lover, and in quite a number of Sufi poems his 
name appears alongside that of Hussain; both were enamored by 
God whom the pious should strive to emulate. Ghalib skillfully 
alludes to this combination in his tawhid qasida. 

God has kept the ecstatic lovers like Hussain and 
Mansur in the place of gallows and rope, and cast the 
fighters for the faith, like Hussain and ‘Ali, in the 
place of swords and spears; in being martyrs they 
find eternal life and happiness and become witnesses 
to God's mysterious power. 

This tradition, is particularly strong in the Turkish world, 
where the names of both Hussain occur often in Sufi songs. 

Turkish tradition, especially in the later Bektashi order, is 
deeply indebted to Shi'i Islam; but it seems that already in some of 
the earliest popular Sufi songs in Turkey, those composed by 
Yunus Emre in the late 13" or early 14? century, the Prophet's 
grandson played a special role. They are described, in a lovely song 
by Yunus, as the ‘fountain head of the martyrs’, the ‘tears of the 
saints’, and the ‘lambs of mother Fatima’. Both of them, as the 
‘kings of the eight paradises’, are seen as the helpers who stand at 
Kawthar and distribute water to the thirsting people, a beautiful 
inversion of Hussain suffering in the waterless desert of Karbala; 
(Yunus Emre Divan, p. 569). 

The well known legend according to which the prophet saw 
Gabriel bring a red and green garment for his two grandsons, and 
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was informed that these garments pointed tc their future deaths 
through the sword and poison respectively, is mentioned in early 
Turkish songs, as it also forms a central piece of the popular Sindhi 
manaqiba which are still sung in the Indus Valley, and similar in 
both traditions are the stories of how the boys climbed on their 
grandfather Prophet's back, and how he founded them. Thus, Hasan 
and Hussain appear, in early Turkish songs, in various, and 
generally well known images, but to emphasize their very special 
role, Yunus Emre calls them the two earrings of the divine Throne’ 
(Divan, p. 569). 

The imagery becomes even more colorful in the following 
centuries when the Shi'i character of the Bektashi order increase 
and made itself felt in ritual and poetical expression. Hussain b. 
‘Ali is the secret of God’, the ‘light of the eyes of Mustafa’ (thus 
Seher Abdal. 16" cent.) and his contemporary, Hayreti, calls him in 
a beautiful marthiya, 'the sacrifice of the festival of the greater 
jihad'. Has not his neck, which the Prophet used to kiss, becorne 
the place where the dagger fell? 

The inhabitants of heaven and earth shed black tears today 
And have become confused like your hair, O Hussain. 

Dawn sheds its blood out of sadness for Hussain, and the red 
tulips wallow in blood and carry the brandmarks of his grief on 
their hearts........ (Ergun, Bektasi sairieri, p. 95) 

The Turkish tradition and that in the regional languages of the 
Indian subcontinent are very similar. Let us have a look.at the 
development of the marthiya, not in the major literary languages, 
but rather in the more remote parts of the subcontinent, for the 
development of the Urdu marthiya from its beginnings in the late 
16" century to its culmination in the works of Sauda and 
particularly Anees and Dabir is well known. In the province of 
Sind, which had a considerable percentage of Shi'i inhabitants. 
Persian marthiyas were composed, as far as we can see, from 
around 1700 onwards. A certain 'Allama (1682-1782), and 
Muhammad Mu’in Tharo are among the first marthiya-gus 
mentioned by the historians, but it is particularly Muhammad 
Muhsin, who lived in the old, glorious capital of lower Sind, 
Thatta, with whose name the Persian marthiya in Sindh is 
connected. During his short life (1709-1750), he composed a great 
number of tarji'band particularly salam, in which beautiful, strong 
imagery can be perceived: 

The boat of Mustafa's family has been drowned in blood; 

The black cloud of infidelity has wayiaid the sun; 

The candle of the Prophet was extinguished by the breeze of 

the Kufans. 
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But much more interesting than the Persian tradition is the 
development of the marthiya in Sindhi and Siraiki proper. As 
Christopher Shackie has devoted a long and very . informative 
article on the Multani Marthiya, I will speak here only on some 
aspects of the marthiya in Sindhi. As in many other fields of Sindhi 
poetry, Shah "Abdul Latif of Bhit (1689-1752) is the first to express 
ideas which were later taken up by other poets. He devoted Sur 
Kedaro in his Hindi Risalo to the martyrdom of the grandson of the 
Prophet, and saw the event of Karbala as embedded in the whole 
mystical tradition of Islam. As is his custom, he begins in media 
res, bringing his listeners to the moment when no news was heard 
from the heroes. 

The moon of Muharram was seen, anxiety about the princes 
occurred. What has happened? 

Muharram has come back, but the imams have not come. 
O princes of Medina, may the Lord bring us together. 

He meditates about the reason for their silence and senses the 
tragedy: 

The Mirs have gone out from Medina, they have not come 
back. 

But then he realizes that there is basically no reason for 
sadness or mourning, for; 

The hardship of martyrdom, listen, is the day of joy. 
Yazid has not got an atom of this love. 
Death is rain for the children of ‘Ali. 

For rain is seen by the Oriental poets in general, and by Shah 
"Abdul Latif in particular, as the sign of divine mercy, of rahmat, 
and in a country that is so much dependant on rain, this imagery 
acquires its full meaning. 

The hardship of martyrdom is all joyful rainy season. 

Yazid has not got the traces of this love. 

The decision to be killed was with the Imams from the very 

beginning. 

This means that, already in pre-eternity, Hasan and Hussain 
had decided to sacrifice their lives for their ideals; when answering 
the divine address Am I not your Lord? (7,171), they answered 
‘Bala (=yes)’,and took upon themselves all the affliction (bala) 
which was to come upon them their intention to become a model 
for those who gain eternal life by suffering and sacrifice was made, 
as Shah’ Abdul-Latif reminds his listeners, at the very day of the 
primordial covenant then, in the following chapter, our Sindhi poet 
goes into more concrete details. 

The perfect ones, the lion-like sayyids, have come to Karbala’: 
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Having cut with Egyptian swords, they made heaps of 

carcasses; 

Heroes became confused, seeing Mir Hussain’s attack. 

But he soon turns to the eternal meaning of this battle and 
continues in good Sufi spirit. 

The hardship of martyrdom is all coquetry (naz) 

The intoxicated understand the secret of the case of Karbala’. 

In having his beloved suffer, the divine Beloved seems to show 
his coquetry, trying and examining their faith and love, and thus the 
most cruel: manifestations of the battle in which the ‘youthful 
heroes’, as Shah Latif calls them are enmeshed, are signs of divine 
love. 

The earth trembles, shakes; the skies are in uproar; 
This is not a war, this is the manifestation of Love. 

The poet knows that affliction is a special gift for the friends of 
God. Those who are afflicted most are the prophets, then the saints, 
then the others in degrees’, and so he continues. 

The Friend kills the darlings, the lovers are slain. 
For the elect friends He prepares difficulties. 
God, the Eternal, without need what He wants, He does. 

Shah ‘Abdul-Latif devotes two chapters to the actual battle, 
and jo Hurr's joining the fighters ‘like a moth joins the candle’, 
e.g., ready to immolate himself in the battle. But towards the end of 
the poem the mystical aspect becomes once more prominent; those 
who ‘fight in the way of God’ reach Paradise, and the houris bind 
rose chains for them, as befits true bridegrooms. But even more. 

Paradise is their place, overpowering they have gone to 
Paradise. 

They have become annihilated in God, with him they have 
become He.... 

The heroes, who have never thought of themselves, but only 
of love of God which makes them face all difficulties, have finally 
reached the goal; the fana fi Allah, annihilation in God and 
remaining in Him. Shah 'Abdu'l-Latif has transformed the life of 
the Imams, and of the Imam Hussain in particular, into a model for 
all those Sufis who strive, either in the Jihad-e-asghar or in the 
Jihad-e-akbar, to reach the final annihilation in God, the union 
which the Sufis so often express in the imagery of love and loving 
union. And it is certainly no accident that our Sindhi poet has 
applied the tune Hussani, which was originally meant for the dirges 
for Hussain, to the story of his favorite heroine, Sassui, who 
annihilated herself in her constant, brave search for her beloved, 
and is finally transformed into him. 
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Shah 'Abdu'l-Latif's interpretation of the Imam Hussain as a 
model of suffering love, and thus as a model of the mystical path, is 
a deeply impressive piece of literature. It was never surpassed, 
although in his succession a number of poets among the Shi'i of 
Sindh composed elegies on Karbala'. The most famous of them is 
Thabit ‘Ali Shah (1740-1810), whose specialty was the genre of 
suwari, the poem addressed to the rider Hussain, who once had 
ridden on the Prophet's back, and then was riding bravely into the 
battlefield. This genre, as well as the more common forms, persists 
in Sindhi throughout the whole of the 18" and 19" centuries, and 
even into our own times (Sachal Sarmast, Bedil Rohriwaro, Mir 
Hasan Shah Naser, Mirza Baddhal Beg, Mirza Qalich Beg, to 
mention only a few, some of whom were Sunni Sufis). The suwari 
theme was lovingly elaborated by Sangi, that is the Talpur prince 
‘Abdu’l-Husayn, to whom Sindhi owes some very fine and 
touching songs in honour of prince of martyrs, and who strongly 
emphasizes the mystical aspects of the event of Karbala’ Hussain is 
here put in relation with the Prophet. 

The Prince has made his miraj on the ground of Karbala’ 

The Shah’s horse has gained the rank of Buraq. 

Death brings the Imam Hussain, who was riding his Dhu'l 
janah, into the divine presences as much as the winged Buraq 
brought the Prophet into the immediate divine presence during his 
night journey and ascent into heaven. 

Sangi knows also, as ever so many Shi’! authors before him, 
that weeping for the sake of the imam Hussain will be recompensed 
by laughing in the next world, and that the true meditation of the 
secret of sacrifice in love can lead the seeker to the divine presence, 
where, finally, as he says. 

Duality becomes distant, and then one reaches unity. 

The theme of Hussain as the mystical model for all those who 
want to pursued the path of love looms large in the poetry of the 
Indus valley and in the popular poetry of the Indian Muslims, 
whose thought was permeated by the teaching of the Sufis, and for 
whom, as for the Turkish Sufis and for ‘Attar (and innumerable 
others), the suffering of the Imam Hussain, and that of Hasan b. 
Mansur, formed a paradigm of the mystic’s life. But there was also 
another way to understand the role of Hussain in the history of the 
Islamic people, and importantly, the way was shown by Muham- 
mad Iqbal, who was certainly a Sunni poet and philosopher. We 
mentioned at the beginning that it was he who saw the history of 
the ka'ba defined by the two sacrifices, that of Ismail at the 
beginning and that of Hussain b. ‘All in the end (Bal-i Jibril, p. 92). 
But almost two decades before he wrote those lines, he had devoted 
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a long chapter to Hussain in his Rumuz-e-bekhudi (p. 126ff). Here, 
Hussain is praised, again in the mystical vocabulary, as the Imam 
of the lovers, the son of the virgin, the cypresso of freedom in the 
Prophet's garden. While his father, Hazrat ‘Ali, was, in mystical 
interpretation, the b of the bismi''llah, the son became identified 
with the ‘mighty slaughtering’, a beautiful mixture of the mystical 
and Our anc interpretations. But Iqbal, like „his predecessors, 
would also allude to the fact that Hussain, the prince of the best 
nation, used the back of the last prophet as his riding camel, and 
most beautiful is Iqbal’s description of the jealous love that became 
honored through his blood, which through its imagery, again goes 
back to the account of the martyrdom of Hussain b. Mansur Al- 
Hajjaj, who rubbed the bleeding stumps of his hands over his 
blackened face in order to remain surkh ru, re-faced and honoured, 
in spite of his suffering. 

For Iqbal, the position of Hussain in the Muslim community is 
as central as the position of the surat ai-ikhlas in the holy book. 

Then he turns to his favourite topic, the constant tension 
between the positive and negative forces, between the prophet and 
saint on the one hand, and the oppressor and unbeliever on the 
other. Hussain and Yazid stand in the same lines as Moses and 
Pharraoh. Iqbal then goes on to show how the khilafat was 
separated from the Qur'anic injunctions and became a worldly 
kingdom with the appearance of the Umayyads, and it was here that 
Hussain appeared like a rain cloud, again the image of the blessing 
rain which always contrasts so impressively with the thirst and 
dryness of the actual scene of Karbala, it was Hussain blood that 
rained upon the desert of Karbala, and left the red tulips there. 

The connection between the tulips in their red garments and 
the bloodstained garments of the martyrs has been à favourite 
image of Persian poetry since at least the 15" century, and when 
one thinks of the central place which the tulip occupies in Iqbal's 
thought and poetry as the flower of the manifestation of the divine 
fire, as the symbol of the Burning Bush on Mount Sinal, and as the 
flower that symbolizes the independent growth of man's khudi 
(=self) under the most difficuit circumstances, when one takes all 
these aspects of the tulip together, one understands. why the poet 
has the imam Hussain ‘plant tulips in the desert of Karbala” 
perhaps the similarity of the sound of la Ilah and lala (=tulip), as 
well as the fact that lala has the same numerical value as the word 
Allah, e.g., whose blood ‘created the meadow’, and who 
constructed a building of ‘there is no deity but God. ` 

But whereas earlier mystical poets used to emphasize the 
person of Hussain as model for the mystic who through self 
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sacrifice, finally reaches union with God, Iqbal understandably, 
stresses another point; 'to lift the sword is the work of those who 
fight for the glory of religion, and to preserve the God-give order; 
Hussain blood, as it were, w.ote the commentary on these words, 
and thus awakened a sleeping nation. 

Again, the parallel with Hussain b, Mansur is evident (at least 

. with Hussain b. Mansur in the way Iqbal interprets him: he too 
claime, in the falak-e-mushteri in the Javidname, that he had come 
to bring resurrection to the spiritually dead, and hau therefore to 
suffer). But when Hussain b. 'All drew the sword, the sword of 
Allah, he shed the blood of those who are occupied with, and 
interested in, things other than God; graphically, the word la, the 
beginning of the shahada, resembles the form of a sword 
(preferably a two-edged sword, like Dhu'l-fiqar), and this sword 
does away with everything that is an object of worship besides 
God. It is the prophetic ‘No’ to anything that might be seen beside 
the Lord. By using the sword of ‘No’, Hussain by his martyrdom, 
wrote the letters ‘but God’ (Illa Allah) in the desert, and thus wrote 
the title of the script by which the Muslims find salvation. 

It is from, Hussain, Says Iqbal, that we have learned the 
mysteries of the Qur'an and when the glory of Syria and Baghdad 
and the marvels of Granada may be forgotten, yet the strings of the 
instrument of the Muslims still resound w;*h Hussain melody, and 
faith remains fresh thanks to his call to prayer. 

Hussain thus incorporates all the ideals which a true Muslim 
should possess, as Iqbal draws his picture: bravery and manliness, 
and, more than anything else, the dedication to the 
acknowledgement of God’s absolute Unity; not in the sense of 
becoming united with him in fana as the Sufi poets had sung, but, 
rather, as the herald who by his shahada, by his martyrdom, is not 
only a shahid, a martyr, but at the same time a witness, a shahid, for 
the unity of God, and thus the model for all generations of 
Muslims. 

It is true, as Iqbal states, that the strings of the Muslim, 
instruments still resound with his name, and we may close with the 
last verse of the chapter devoted to him in the Rumuz-I-bekhudi. 

O Zephir, O messenger of those who are far away 

Bring our tears to his pure dust. 


(With thanks of Qaim Raza Naqvi 
Secretary Markaz-e-Uloom-e-Islamia) 
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ANEES IN THE HISTORY 
OF URDU LITERATURE 


Dr. T. Grahame Bailey 


Anis employed an enormous number of 
words but preferred a simple, easy and flowing 
style. His family is famous for the use of pure and 
idiomatic Urdu. He had a wonderful power of 
description. 

This is seen best when he depicts human 
feelings, especially pathos and bravery or scenes 
of nature and fighting. He writes as if he had been 
present himself on the occasion which he 
describes and as if the people had spoken the very 
words which he has put down. 

(From: History of Urdu literature) 
By Dr. T. Grahame Bailey 
(Printed in 1929-LONDON) 
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AS A MATTER OF FACT 


Un-British, un-American, 
I go after my own fashion. 


The fire in the goblets of Khayyam 
Is still to caoe and keep me warm; 


And Saadi's Rose - Garden in bloom 
Provides the purest of perfume; 


Where Hafiz with the Nightingale 
Sings in ecstasy his Ghazal; 


And Meer and Ghalib and Iqbal, 
Deep down my soul to me they call; 


And particularly Meer Anees 
(May ever rest his soul in peace) 


Inspires me most. I wish I may 
His ornaments of rhyme display 


In Western words, in Western rhyme, 
To music set with tune and time. 


But, I know my skin I can not bleach; 
Nor help the foreign accent of my speech. 


S. Shakir Ali Jaffery 
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Allama Dr. S. Zamir Akhter Naqvi 


Born in Lucknow (India). Studied in Shia college 
Lucknow. He is an author of more than 300 Books, His work 
confines in different fields i,e literature, culture, religion, 
philosophy, logics, journalism, sociology, science, oratory, 
language etc. He is the president of Meer Anees Academy, 
as well as the president of Islamic scholastic institute 
(Karachi-Pakistan). He is editor in Chief of quarterly, 
classical, literary, knowledgeable, cultural and 
researcher 5 magazine “AL-OALAM” He is an orator of 
his own style and recited more than 10,000 speeches nearly 
on every topic of the world. A calculation made by a 


Journalist shows that he speaks more than 27000 words in 
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